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Art.  I. — Compendium  of  the  History  of  Doctrines.  By  K.  R.  Hagenbacb, 

Doctor  and  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Basle. 

Volume  I.  Translated  by  Carl  W.  Buch.  Exlinburgh  :  Clark. 

This  first  volume  of  Ilagenbach's  ‘  History  of  Doctrines’  forms 
the  third  of  Clark’s  Foreign  Theological  Library. — When  the 
term  *  doctrines  ’  is  understood  in  its  restricted  acceptation,  as 
meaning,  not  doctrines  in  any  of  the  various  departments  of  phy¬ 
sical  and  mental  science,  but  doctrines  exclusively  in  theology, 
the  title  of  the  work  conveys,  with  sufficient  precision,  the  general 
character  of  its  contents.  And  to  any  person  who  knows  aught 
whatever  of  the  immense  extent  and  the  diversity  almost  endless 
of  the  field  which  the  title  embraces,  as  well  as  of  the  extremely 
uninviting  nature  of  not  a  few  portions  of  it  (being  such  as  no 
one  but  a  ‘  Doctor  Dry-as-dust  ’  could  by  any  feeling  of  congeni¬ 
ality  be  tempted  spontaneously  to  explore),  it  will  appear  a  work, 
for  the  undertaking  and  successful  execution  of  which  there  were 
requisite  both  a  large  amount  of  reading  and  research,  and  a 
strong  and  steadily  impressed  conviction  of  ultimate  utility.  Of 
the  possession  of  the  former  of  these  requisites,  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  the  volume  before  us  contains  abundant  internal  evidence. 
Of  the  kind  and  degree  of  the  utility,  we  may  say  a  little  more 
by  and  by.  We  satisfy  ourselves  for  the  present  with  express¬ 
ing  our  full  concurrence  in  the  sentiment  of  the  translator 
(pref.  p.  vi.),  that  Uhe  knowledge  of  what  the  most  eminent 
theologians  of  all  ages  have  thought,  on  points  frequently  the 
subject  of  much  controversy,  will  be  found  of  special  use  to  those 
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who  are  desirous  of  taking  any  part  in  such  controversies.^  Tlie 
man  who  should  question  this,  making  light  of  the  product  of  all 
minds  but  his  own,  would  not  be  the  worse  for  a  little  self- 
examination  on  the  apostolic  admonition  in  Horn.  xii.  3. 

By  the  title,  the  reader  is  taught  to  anticipate,  not  a  record 
of  what  are  properly  the  facts  of  ecclesiastical  history,  but  of  the 
various  views  which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  have  come  to  be  en¬ 
tertained  respecting  the  articles  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  tw  o, 
however,  are  in  many  cases  inseparable — intimately  and  vari¬ 
ously  interwoven  with  and  mutually  affeeting  eaeh  other;  the 
faets  giving  birth  to  and  moulding  the  doetrines,  or  the  doctrines 
generating  and  imparting  character  to  the  facts.  Still,  it  w  as  an 
important  desideratum  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  to  give  a 
condensed  view  of  the  various  shapes  it  had  assumed,  as  it  had 
been  worked  upon  and  modelled  by  minds  endlessly  diverse  in 
powers  and  prineiples — of  the  theories  whieh  had  been  broached 
about  this  and  the  other  of  its  doctrinal  articles,  or  its  preceptive 
institutes — and  of  the  controversial  wars  which  had  been  waged 
by  the  opponent  disputants.  The  desideratum,  indeed,  has  been 
in  part  supplied  by  those  chapters  of  such  church  histories  as 
Mosheim's,  that  treat  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  who  flourished 
in  the  successive  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  of  the  here- 
9xe8  by  which  each  period  was  particularly  distinguished.  And 
truly,  with  regard  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  wild  and  worthless 
phantasies  that  are  comprehended  under  this  designation  of 
heresies,  it  is  quite  enough  to  know  that  they  have  had  their 
existence,  their  larger  or  smaller  number  of  adherents,  and  their 
longer  or  shorter  day.  Even  thus  much  knowledge  respecting 
them  is  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  acquisition.  It  may  be  got 
with  little  benefit,  it  may  be  forgotten  with  little  loss.  The  chief 
value  of  it  lies  in  the  lessons  it  contains  of  human  nature — in 
the  light  which  it  throw  s  on  the  mental  and  moral  character  and 
the  spiritual  condition  of  man — a  '  light,^  alas !  which  is  often 
and  sadly  ‘darkness.^  Other  heresies  there  are,  however,  of 
which  the  subjects,  at  any  rate,  are  more  important,  if  the  spe¬ 
culations  about  them  are  not  always  more  rational  or  more  pro¬ 
fitable.  And  for  the  sake  of  such  discussions,  some  more  sys- 
temized  and  methodical  record  was  desirable  of  their  origin  and 
progress,  their  alternate  retrogressions  and  advances,  cessations 
and  revivals — their  extravagancies  and  their  modifications— the 
names,  characters,  powers,  weapons,  and  tactics  of  the  combatants, 
for  the  right  or  for  the  wrong;  thus  showing  amid  what  various 
modes  and  measures  of  trial  the  truth  of  God  has  had  to  maiu- 
ground — through  what  hosts  of  enemies,  powerful,  in¬ 
sidious,  and  relentless,  it  has  had  to  fight  its  way. 

Whencesoever  it  may  have  arisen  (the  cause,  perhaps,  might 
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be  found  in  certain  peculiarities  in  what  may  be  called  the  theo¬ 
logical  character  of  the  two  nations),  the  fact  is  remarkable,  that 
‘  the  history  of  doctrines  is  a  branch  of  theological  science  fami¬ 
liar  to  the  German  student,  but  as  yet  almost  entirely  unknown 
in  this  country.^  (Translator’s  preface).  ‘  In  most,  if  not  in  all 
German  universities,’  the  translator  adds,  ‘  lectures  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  arc  yearly  delivered ;  and  a  number  of  compendiums,  of 
various  merit,  have  been  published  by  different  writers.’  In 
laying  out  the  entire  period  of  the  history,  these  writers  have 
followed  difterent  principles  of  division,  according  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  the  taste  of  each.  The  number  of  subdivisions  has 
ranged  from  three,  the  smallest,  to  twelve,  the  largest.  The 
division  adopted  by  llagenbach  is  into/if;e.  \Ve  give  these  from 
section  twelfth  of  the  introduction  : — 

*  The  periods  of  the  history  of  doctrines  are  to  be  determined  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  most  important  epochs  (periods  of  development)  in  the 
history  of  the  theological  mind.  They  do  not  quite  coincide  with 
those  adopted  in  ecclesiastical  history,  and  may  be  specified  as 
follows : — I.  Period,  From  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  to  the 
death  of  Origen  (from  the  year  80-254)  the  age  of  apologetics.  11. 
Period.  From  the  death  of  Origen  to  John  Damascenus  (210-730),  the 
age  of  polemics.  111.  Period.  From  John  Damascenus  to  the  Refor¬ 
mation  (730-1517),  the  age  of  systems  (scholasticism,  in  its  widest 
sense).  IV.  Period.  From  the  Reformation  to  the  abolition  of  the 
Formula  Consensus  in  reformed  Switzerland,  and  the  rise  of  the 
Wolfian  philosophy  in  Germany  (1517-1720),  the  age  of  polemico- 
ecclesiastical  symholik.  V.  Period.  From  the  year  1720  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  the  age  of  criticism,  o( speculation,  and  of  antithesis  between 
faith  and  knowledge,  philosophy  and  Christianity,  reason  and  reve¬ 
lation.' 

This  division  is,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  the  sections,  a  good 
medium  between  the  largest  and  the  smallest  already  mentioned. 

*  We  think  it  alike  inconvenient  to  make  the  periods  too  long, 
and  to  have  too  great  a  number  of  divisions.’  This  is  judicious. 
And,  allowing  for  some  little  portion  of  ingenious  originality  and 
of  fondness  for  something  pointed  and  antithetical  in  the  divi¬ 
sion,  there  must  be  admitted  to  be  no  small  amount  of  general 
truth  in  the  distinctive  characteristics  assigned  to  the  successive 
periods.  It  would  be  idle,  however,  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  the  merits  of  this  division  and  those  of  others  which 
have  been  adopted.  The  mere  partition  into  sections  is  far  from 
being  the  most  important  matter  in  the  execution  of  such  a  work. 
Not,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  without  its  advantages.  Method 
is  useful,  wherever  it  is  possible.  Judiciously  arranged  sections 
are  agreeable  resting-places  to  the  reader’s  mind.  They  are  not 
mere  mile-stones  upon  a  road ;  they  are  rather  the  mapping  of 
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the  scenery  upon  a  journey.  The  road  must  be  very  monoto¬ 
nous  and  uninteresting,  where  we  are  so  little  taken  up  with 
what  is  before  and  on  either  hand  of  us,  that  we  are  ever  on  the 
look  out  for  the  mile- stones.  But  we  like  to  know,  in  setting 
out  on  a  journey,  the  varieties  of  country  and  of  scenery  through 
which  we  have  to  travel ;  the  general  characteristics  both  of  the 
different  peoples  and  of  the  regions  inhabited  by  them.  There 
is  one  thing,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  guarded  against.  The 
reader,  when  he  has  looked  at  the  five  sections  just  enumerated, 
with  the  characteristic  designation  of  each  of  the  successive  periods 
or  ages^  must  beware  of  imagining,  that  when  he  passes  from 
one  to  another,  he  is  to  lose,  at  each  transition,  all  traces  of  that 
which  preceded ;  that  when  he  passes  from  ‘  the  age  of  apologe- 
tics*  to  the  ‘age  of  polemics*  for  example,  between  which  ‘the 
death  of  Origen'  is  the  dividing ‘jandmark,  he  is  to  find  apolo- 
getics  laid  in  Origen^s  grave,  and  no  traces  of  them  any  longer 
discoverable.  Neither  is  he  to  fancy  that,  during  the  first  of 
the  periods,  there  is  to  be  nothing  discernible  of  the  characte¬ 
ristic  of  the  second,  nor  in  the  second  of  that  of  the  third.  The 
‘  ages  *  are,  of  course,  designated  from  that  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times,  happened  to  be  the 
most  prevalent  and  remarkable  feature  in  the  aspect  of  each. 

‘  Thus  it  happens,'  says  the  author,  having  previously  accounted 
for  it,  ‘  that  while  in  the  fourth  period  the  polemical  and  the 
Bcholastical  of  the  second  and  third  periods  are  repeated,  the 
fifth  period  has  the  apologetical  tendency  in  common  with  the 
first.'  (Note  7  to  Sect,  12.)  Thus,  they  respectively  run  into  each 
other ;  so  that,  in  every  one  of  them,  while  specially  distinguished 
by  its  own  characteristic,  all  the  rest  are,  more  or  less,  to  be 
found  blended  together  in  an  endless  variety  of  proportions. 
There  may  be  seasons  in  each  of  the  periods  when  we  might  feel 
somewhat  at  a  loss  to  determine  by  which  of  the  distinctive  epi¬ 
thets  it  might  most  appropriately  be  designated.  Yet,  still,  we 
know  not  that  we  could  have  a  division  founded  on  more  correct 
general  principles,  or  more  in  harmony  with  the  true  state  of 
things.  And,  to  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  book,  we  cannot,  we  think,  do  better  than  extract  the 
account  of  these  five  periods,  as  contained  in  the  author  s  notes 
appended  to  the  enumeration  of  them.  The  date  of  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  first  period  is  not  the  beginning  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era — the  birth  of  Christ — or  even  the  time  of  the  proper 
establishment  of  his  kingdom,  the  day  of  pentecost — but  the 
e/o#f  of  the  apostolic  age ;  a  date,  for  which  the  reason  had  been 
given  in  a  previous  section : — 

*  We  call  this  period  the  age  of  apologetics t  because  it  is  best 
characterized  by^the  great  number  of  apologetical  writings  in  defence 
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of  Cliristianity  against  both  Judaism  and  paganism.  Its  theology  is 
almost  entirely  of  the  same  description.  The  controversies  which 
took  place  within  the  church  itself  (with  Ebionites,  Gnostics,  etc.), 
for  the  most  part  arose  out  of  the  opposition  which  Christianity  met 
with,  on  the  part  of  the  Judaizing  teachers  and  pagan  philosophers  ; 
and  accordingly,  the  activity  which  was  manifested  by  the  church 
partook  more  or  less  of  an  apologetical  character.  The  fathers  of 
this  period  were  little  concerned  about  systems ;  and  the  work  of 
Origen,  rrepl  apx^v,  is  the  only  one  in  which  we  find  some  attempt, 
at  least,  at  systematic  theology. 

‘  During  the  second  period,  the  conflict  proceeds  in  another  direc¬ 
tion.  Since  that,  there  was  little  or  no  occasion  for  apologetical 
writings  ;  after  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  most  writers  entirely 
abandoned  this  field,  and  entered  into  questions  of  a  polemical  nature. 
The  history  of  ecclesiastical  controversies,  from  the  rise  of  the  Sa- 
bellian  down  to  the  close  of  the  Monothelite  controversy,  forms  one 
continuous  series,  the  diflerent  parts  of  which  are  so  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  each  other,  that  it  cannot  well  be  interrupted.  It  is 
concluded  by  the  work  of  John  Damascenus  (cV^cort?  7rt(rT€<i>s). 
This  period,  with  its  numerous  conflicts,  its  synods  and  councils,  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  important  for  the  history  of  doctrines,  if  the 
importance  consists  in  the  efforts  that  were  put  forth  to  complete  the 
building,  the  foundations  of  which  had  been  laid  in  the  preceding 
period. 

*  This  period  (the  third)  which  we  call  the  scholastic,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word,  might  be  subdivided  into  three  shorter  periods. 
1.  From  John  Damascenus  to  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  : 
in  this  period  John  Scotus  Erigenus  takes  the  most  prominent  po¬ 
sition  in  the  west.  2.  From  Anselm  to  Gabriel  Biel ;  the  age  of 
scholasticism,  properly  so  called,  which  may  again  be  subdivided. 
And,  3.  From  Gabriel  Biel  to  Luther  (the  period  of  transition). 
Generally  speaking,  mystical  and  scholastic  tendencies  alternately 
prevail  during  this  period  ;  even  the  forerunners  of  the  Reformation 
more  or  less  adhere  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  tendencies, 
though  they  belong,  in  some  respects,  to  the  next  period. 

*  We  might  have  fixed  (in  dating  period  fourth)  upon  the  year 
1521,  in  which  the  first  edition  of  Melancthon’s  Loci  Communes  was 
published,  or  upon  the  year  1530,  in  which  the  Confession  of  Augs¬ 
burg  was  drawn  up,  instead  of  the  year  1517  ; — but,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  we  make  our  date  agree  with  the  one  adopted  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  history,  especially  as  the  theses  themselves  were  of  import¬ 
ance  in  a  doctrinal  point  of  view.  Inasmuch  as  the  distinguishing 
principles  of  the  different  sections  of  the  church  are  brought  out  very 
prominently  in  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  the  history  of  doctrines 
naturally  assumes  the  character  of  symbolik*  (that  is,  as  previously 
explained  of  symbols,  or  public  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith).  'The 
ages  of  polemics  and  scholasticism  may  be  said  to  reappear  during 
this  period,  though  in  a  ditferent  form  :  we  also  see  various  modi¬ 
fications  of  mysticism,  in  opposition  to  one-sided  rationalism.  We 
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might  commence  a  new  period  with  Calixt  and  Spener,  if  their  pecu¬ 
liar  notions  had  been  generally  spread  at  that  time.  Such,  however, 
was  not  the  case. 

'  It  may  excite  surprise,  that  we  make  the  abolition  of  the  test  (for¬ 
mula  consensus)  in  the  reformed  church  of  Switzerland,  determine 
the  extent  of  the  preceding  period  (the  fourth),  since  no  great  import¬ 
ance  seems  to  be  attached  to  it.  But  it  is  the  signal  for  the  overthrow 
of  those  barriers  which  had  been  erected  by  the  confessions  of  faith. 
The  Wolfian  philosophy,  which  had  emancipated  itself  from  the 
fetters  of  scholastic  theology,  and  been  brought  within  the  reach  of 
all  classes,  took  its  rise  about  the  same  time  in  Germany;  while  the 
principles  of  deism  and  naturalism  (which  developed  themselves  in 
the  preceding  period)  were  spread  from  England  and  France  into 
other  countries.  Thus  it  happens,  that,  while  in  the  fourth  period, 
the  polemical  and  the  scholastical  of  the  second  and  third  periods 
are  repeated,  the  fifth  period  has  the  apologetical  tendency,  in 
common  with  the  first.  The  question  is  no  more  about  less  import¬ 
ant  denominational  differences,  but  about  the  existence  or  non  exist¬ 
ence  of  Christianity.  This  fifth  period,  which  by  no  means  presents 
one  uniform  aspect,  may  be  subdivided  into  three  shorter  periods. 
The  first  of  these  (from  Wolf  to  Kant),  for  the  most  part,  represents 
the  conflict  between  a  stiff  and  dogmatic  form  of  systematic  ortho¬ 
doxy,  and  an  imperfect  enlightenment.  The  second  (beginning  with 
Kant),  exhibits  the  efforts  which  were  made  in  favour  of  rationalism  ; 
which,  having  no  positive  creed,  is  almost  wholly  restricted  to  ethics, 
in  order  to  secure  its  ascendancy  both  in  science  and  in  the  church, 
in  opposition  to  every  form  of  belief.  And,  lastly,  the  third  period 
(which  embraces  the  nineteenth  century),  presents  to  our  view  a  pic¬ 
ture  composed  of  the  most  heterogeneous  parts,  of  attempts  at  reaction 
and  restoration,  at  idealization  and  accommodation,  and  is  preparing 
a  new  period,  of  which  it  forms  itself  the  commencement,  but  for 
which  iustory  has  not  yet  a  name.’  {Introd.  pp.  16 — 18.) 

The  volume  now  before  us  reaches  down  to  the  era  of  the 
reformation — that  is,  it  embraces  the  first,  second,  and  third  of 
the  five  periods  into  which  the  entire  history  is  divided.  To 
follow  a  work  of  this  description  in  its  minuter  details  is,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question.  .  Having,  by  the  extract  just  cited, 
show  n  the  reader  the  nature  of  the  information  he  is  to  expect 
from  it,  all  that  we  can  do  more  is,  to  express  our  opinion  of  its 
general  character ;  and  then  to  pursue,  a  little  more  at  large, 
two  or  three  questions  and  points  of  general  interest  suggested 
by  its  contents. 

In  intimating  our  concurrence  in  certain  sentiments  with  the 
translator,  we  have  already  conveyed  our  impression  of  the  utility 
imd  desirableness  of  such  a  work,  as  a  desideratum  in  theological 
literature.  And  the  work  under  review  seems  as  complete  as  a 
work  of  the  kind  can  well  be.  It  discovers  great  powers  of  per- 
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severing  research,  and  abundant  stores  of  the  learning  specially 
requisite  for  its  compilation ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  what,  amid 
the  immense  amount  and  strange  variety  of  material,  valuable 
and  worthless,  was  peculiarly  requisite,  a  competent  measure  of 
a  capacity  both  for  judicious  selection  and  high-pressure  con¬ 
densation.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that,  had  it  been  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  theologian  of  our  own  country,  whether  English 
or  Scotch,  the  differences  might  have  been  considerable  in  the 
extent  of  notice  and  space  allotted  to  the  various  points  of  con¬ 
troversy  ;  there  being  German  and  there  being  British  predi¬ 
lections  arising  both  from  diversities  in  national  temperament, 
and  from  influential  circumstances  in  the  two  countries.  From 
a  similar  cause,  the  w’orks  referred  to,  under  various  heads,  are 
principally,  though  not  exclusively,  German ;  a  defect  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  edition  which,  in  a  great  variety  of  instances,  the  translator 
has  judiciously  supplied. 

Two  thick  octavos,  (for  a  second  is  to  follow  like  the  first), 
occupied  with  a  '  history  of  doctrines,'  originating  out  of  the 
Christian  revelation !  This,  assuredly,  is  somewhat  startling. 
Of  revelation  it  must,  as  its  very  name  imports,  be  the  great 
object  to  reveal.  It  seems,  therefore  a  reasonably-required 
property  of  a  book  purporting  to  be  a  revelation,  that  it  should 
make  its  discoveries  in  a  style  sufficiently  plain  and  intelligible, 
— such  as  should  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  wide  diversity 
of  interpretation.  How,  then,  has  it  happened,  that  on  so 
many  points  of  doctrine  it  has  been  understood  in  so  many 
different  ways  ?  How  comes  it,  that  the  professed  study  of  the 
same  little  volume  should  have  given  rise  to  views  so  diversified, 
and  sects  so  numberless,  and  to  a  terminology  for  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  both,  which  baflles  the  best  of  memories,  and  which, 
most  learned  in  its  etymology  and  composition,  is,  even  to  the 
scholar,  utterly  unintelligible,  without  an  acquaintance  with  the 
specialities  of  subject  and  circumstance  out  of  which  it  has,  in 
the  endless  individual  instances,  arisen  ?  The  questions  are 
fair.  It  appears  as  if  the  sceptic  had  really  some  occasion  to 
smile  sarcastically,  and  to  ask.  What  has  your  revelation  re¬ 
vealed  ?  Should  you  not,  think  you,  be  the  better  of  a  second 
to  explain  the  first?  The  sneer,  however,  may  be  spared.  If 
it  eomes  not  from  a  more  reprehensible  cause,  it  is,  at  the  best, 
the  result  of  inconsideration.  Nay,  what  if  the  fact  itself  by 
which  it  is  occasioned  should  be  found  among  the  evidences  of 
the  truth  of  the  very  revelation  against  which  it  is  directed?. 
First  of  all,  the  principle  on  which  the  conclusion  is  drawn 
holds  with  equal  force  against  all  natural  religion,  and  leads 
directly  to  atheism.  Look  at  the  analogy.  With  the  volume 
of  revelation  compare  the  volume  of  nature.  In  the  latter,  the 
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lessons  of  the  being  and  perfections  of  the  one  G^,  are  plain 
and  numberless.  They  are  written  in  letters  of  light.  Every 
department  of  creation  is  full  of  them.  They  are  legible  on  the 
very  surface ;  and  investigation  and  discovery  only  add  to  their 
clearness.  Have  men,  then,  read  this  volume  aright?  Have 
they  learned  from  it  the  lessons  of  truth  respecting  the  Creator, 
which  it  so  clearly,  impressively,  and  universally  teaches?  Let 
all  the  varieties  of  polytheistic  belief  and  worship,  in  different 
countries,  and  in  successive  ages,  answer  the  questions.  There  is 
no  obscurity  in  the  book ;  no  ambiguity  in  its  lessons.  ‘  The 
invisible  things  of  God,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead, 
are  clearly  seen,  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  being  under¬ 
stood  by  the  things  that  are  made.^  This  is  the  declaration  of 
the  second  volume  of  discovery  respecting  the  perspicuity  of  the 
lessons  of  the^r^^;  the  testimony  of  the  volume  of  revelation  to 
the  volume  of  nature.  If  it  be  admitted  to  be  a  true  one, — and 
the  intelligent  tbeist,  though  an  infidel,  will  not  question  it, — 
then  the  cause  of  its  lessons  having  been  so  variously,  in  most 
cases  so  falsely,  and  in  all  so  imperfectly  read,  must  be  sought, 
since  uot  iu  the  lessons  themselves,  iu  the  characters  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  learners.  If,  then,  such  has  been  the  fate  of 
the  one  volume,  why  ought  it  greatly  to  surprise — why  ought  it 
at  all  to  stumble  us,  if  we  find  the  other  faring  in  a  similar 
way  ?  The  learners  are,  in  both  cases,  the  same.  The  lessons 
are,  in  both  cases,  plain.  If,  therefore,  in  the  one  case,  the 
cause,  be  it  what  it  may,  of  the  lessons  being  ill  understood, 
and  variously  and  miserably  perverted,  lies  in  the  learners, 
should  not  analogy  fairly  lead  us,  instead  of  wondering  that  the 
same  thing  should  happen  in  the  other,  rather  to  anticipate  the 
coincidence? — to  expect  to  find  it  so?  In  revelation,  the  failure 
of  mankind  to  read  aright  the  lessons  of  nature,  is  traced  to 
moral  causes, — to  principles  of  blinding  per\"er8eness  in  the 
characters  of  those  to  whose  eyes  the  lessons  are  presented. 
The  reason  why  '  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,^  as  there 
assigned,  is,  *  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  know¬ 
ledge.'  ^Vhy,  then,  should  riot  the  same  causes  produce  the 
same  effects,  in  regard  to  the  volume  of  revelation,  as  in  regard 
to  the  volume  of  nature, — in  regard  to  the  lessons  of  God  in  his 
word,  as  in  regard  to  the  lessons  of  God  in  his  works  ?  And 
there  arc  two  ways  in  which  the  fact  that  so  it  has  been,  contri¬ 
butes  to  prove  the  divinity  of  the  revelation.  The  first  is,  that 
the  perversions  of  the  truth,  in  all  its  variety  of  articles,  are  the 
subjects  of  prediction  in  that  very  revelation ;  so  that,  had  they 
not,  even  to  their  very  extremes  of  absurdity  and  profligacy,  as 
well  as  of  well-meaning  weakness,  taken  place,  one  proof  of  its 
truth  would  have  been  wanting,  and  an  evidence  of  its  falsity 
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would  have  been  furnished.  And  the  second  is,  that  the  fact 
itself,  of  the  correspondence  between  the  treatment  expe¬ 
rienced  by  the  volume  of  revelation  and  that  of  nature,  being, 
in  both  cases,  traceable  to  the  same  causes,  only  supplies 
a  further  exemplification  of  the  truth  of  the  former  in  the 
account  it  gives  of  the  apostate  condition  of  man's  nature,  and 
the  hardening  and  blinding  infiuencc  of  his  principles  of  depra¬ 
vity,  and  alienation  from  God.  The  same  authority  which  says, 
in  reference  to  the  lessons  of  nature, — ‘  They  did  not  like  to 
retain  God  in  their  knowledge,' — says  also,  in  reference  to  the 
discoveries  of  the  gospel,  'Light  is  come  into  the  world,  and 
men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were 
evil.'  The  treatment  is  the  same ;  the  moral  cause  is  the 
same. 

‘  An  historical  development  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,' 
observes  the  translator  in  his  preface,  ‘  cannot  fail  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  highly  interesting  and  instructive  by  every  thinking 
mind,  and  especially  by  every  divine  who  would  not  rest  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  simple  and  unqualified  reception  of  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  creed  adopted  by  his  denomination.'  ‘The 
history  of  doctrines,'  says  the  author  in  the  first  sentence  of  his 
introduction,  ‘  is  that  branch  of  theological  science  which  exhi¬ 
bits  the  gradual  development  of  the  doctrines  [dogmas]  of  the 
Christian  church,  the  various  aspects  they  have  assumed  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  the  changes  they  have  undergone,  through 
the  influence  of  civilization  in  different  ages  of  the  world.' 
We  might  have  been  disposed  to  pass  over  the  phrases — ‘  the 
historical  development  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity — the  gra¬ 
dual  development  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  church/  with¬ 
out  any  objecting  comment,  were  it  not  that,  when  taken  in 
connexion  with  certain  other  modes  of  expression  in  the  work, 
they  appear  to  convey  a  very  objectionable  sentiment.  The 
only  ‘  gradual  development'  of  these  doctrines  was  that  recorded 
in  the  Bible  itself;  where  we  have  their  early,  partial,  and  com¬ 
paratively  obscure  discoveries,  and  their  progressive  manifesta¬ 
tion,  from  the  first  promise  till  the  completion  of  the  apostolic 
record  in  the  fulness  of  time.  In  the  completed  scriptures,  the 
doctrines  are  fully  embodied,  and  permanently  stereotyped. 
While  we  have  admitted  the  justness  of  the  sentiment  respect¬ 
ing  the  utility,  to  the  student  of  theology,  of  the  knowledge  of 
what  has  been  thought,  on  controverted  points,  ‘  by  the  most 
eminent  theologians  of  all  ages,'  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to 
contend  that  the  true  utility  must  be  limited  by  the  one  ques¬ 
tion — how  far  such  knowledge  contributes  to  the  distinct  and 
full  ascertainment  of  what  is  contained  in  the  scriptures. 
There  lies  the  truth.  There  lies  the  only  genuine  theology. 
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Whatever  serves  to  throw  light,  to  the  student’s  mind,  on  any 
portion  of  what  is  contained  there,  is  useful,  and  no  farther ; — 
whatever  brings  out  clearly  and  consistently  its  real  import. 
There  is — there  can  be — no  progress,  no  ^  gradual  development,’ 
in  Divine  truth  itself.  A  '  history  of  doctrines’  can  be  no  more 
than  a  history  of  human  views  of  what  is  itself  Divine.  Since 
'  the  vision  and  the  prophecy’  were  *  sealed  up’  in  Patmos,  the 
completed  revelation  has  been  the  depository  of  all  Divine  truth 
that  God  intends  men  to  know.  There  can  be  no  new  truth 
added ;  nor  can  any  improvement  ever  be  made  on  a  single 
article  of  Bible  doctrine.  All  improvement  is  deterioration ;  all 
advance  retrogression;  all  alteration  corruption.  We  remem¬ 
ber  being  struck,  long  ago,  in  reading  over  the  Contents  of  the 
late  venerable  Dr.  Bogue’s  'Essay  on  the  Credibility  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  the  title  of  one  of  the  sections — Men 
never  get  before  the  Neiv  Testament.  In  successive  ages  human 
writers,  whatever  the  subjects  of  their  treatises,  make  advances 
on  each  other.  The  next  work  throws  the  former  into  the 
shade,  and  puts  it  out  of  date.  But  this  is  a  book  which  men 
never  '  get  before.’  It  does  not  contain  doctrines  for  which 
better  may  be  substituted,  as  men  advance  in  discovery  and  in 
wisdom.  It  docs  not  contain  mere  germs  of  truth,  which  men 
are  to  cultivate  and  bring  to  their  maturity.  On  every  point  of 
which  it  treats  it  contains '  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth.’  And  all  that  is  necessary  to  a  man’s  having  in 
his  mind  a  perfect  system  of  theology  is,  his  having  a  clear 
and  full  understanding  of  what  is  in  the  book.  The  science 
of  theology  is,  in  this  respect,  very  differently  circumstanced 
from  any  other,  any  merely  human  science.  An  analogy,  we 
are  aware,  has  been  contended  for,  between  Divine  revelation  as 
the  repository  of  Divine  truth;  and  nature,  or  the  works  of 
creation,  as  the  repository  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  science. 
It  is  by  the  investigation  of  these  repositories,  respectively,  that 
the  contents  of  each  are  discovered  and  unfolded.  In  this  view, 
it  has  been  alleged,  theology  may  be  justly  styled  a  progressive 
science,  as  well  as  others.  But  there  is  an  obvious  and  mighty 
difference  between  the  two  cases.  The  analogy  is  anything  but 
fair.  In  nature,  or  the  works  of  creation,  we  have  merely  the 
materials,  from  which,  by  observation  and  experiment,  the  facts 
of  natural  science  are  to  be  ascertained,  and  its  theoretical  prin¬ 
ciples  to  be  reasoned  out.  In  Divine  revelation,  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  a  direct  statement  of  the  facts  and  principles  themselves. 
They  are  not,  it  is  true,  laid  out  in  systematic  order ;  and,  in  as  far 
as  mere  arrangement,  classification,  reduction  to  system,  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  analogy  between  the  two  cases  is  a  just  one.  It  is  in 
the  one  particular  of  discovery  that  it  fails.  A  statement  of 
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principles,  and  a  mere  exhibition  of  materials,  by  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  which  principles  are  to  be,  not  methodised  only,  but 
elicited,  are  two  very  different  things.  The  grand  discovery  of 
revelation  is  the  work  of  human  redemption.  Suppose,  then, 
we  had  been  made  acquainted  simply  with  the  facts  of  that 
work,  and  w^e  had  been  left  to  find  out  the  doctrines  from  the 
facts,  the  analogy  to  the  finding  out  of  the  principles  of  science 
from  nature  would  have  been  more  correct.  Grant  that  the 
task  would  have  been  more  difficult ;  grant,  if  you  will,  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible;  still  it  would  have  been  the  same 
in  kind.  As  it  is,  revelation  contains  the  facts  and  the  truths 
together;  and  not  only  some  of  the  truths,  from  which  the  rest 
are  to  be  inferred,  but  all  of  them ;  leaving  us  nothing  to  do  in 
order  to  complete  tlie  science  of  theology,  but  to  understand 
their  meaning,  to  connect  them  with  the  facts,  and  to  bring  the 
whole  into  systematic,  or  mutually  dependent,  order.  In  this 
there  is  nothing  that,  with  any  propriety,  can  be  called  progress. 
Had  we  been  in  possession  of  an  inspired  treatise  on  nature, 
containing  at  once  a  reference  to  phenomena,  and  a  statement 
of  the  principles  which  these  phenomena  involved  and  exempli¬ 
fied  ;  then  would  our  task,  in  regard  to  such  a  treatise,  have 
been  the  same  as  that  required  of  us  in  the  case  of  revealed 
theology.  It  would  have  been,  not  to  evolve  principles  from 
the  phenomena  for  ourselves,  as  we  have  now  to  do,  but 
simply  to  understand  and  believe  those  which  were  divinely 
dictated. 

We  do  feel  the  importance  of  contending  for  the  absolute 
entireness,  and  the  unimprovable  perfection,  of  Divine  revelation, 
as  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  sentiment  of  Tertul- 
lian,  as  adduced  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  *  Ancient  Christianity,* 
vol.  i.  pp.  93,  94, — we  regard  as  far  worse  than  inadmissible, — 
as  reckless  and  presumptuous  in  no  ordinary  degree.  When 
our  Lord  said  to  his  apostles,  just  before  he  left  them.  '  I  have 
yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now : 
howbeit,  when  He,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  will  guide  you 
into  all  truth  ;*  we  understand  him  as  announcing  that  it  was 
not  from  himself,  during  his  personal  ministry,  that  they  were 
to  receive  that  fulness  of  knowledge  by  which  they  were  to  be 
qualified  to  he  the  commissioned  teachers  of  mankind,  but  from 
the  illumination  of  the  promised  Spirit  after  his  return  to  the 
Father ;  and  we  believe  ourselves  to  have  the  result  of  this  per¬ 
fect  enlightenment  in  the  New  Testament  scriptures,  written 
by  these  ‘  Holy  men  of  God,  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.*  But,  according  to  Tcrtullian,  the  period  of  '  the  Com¬ 
forter,*  thus  promised  by  Jesus,  was  the  period  of  the  church’s 
history  subsequent  to  the  apostolic  age;  as  if  the  system  of 
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Divine  truth  were  then  to  continue  going  onward  to  its  ma¬ 
turity.  Religion,  according  to  him,  was  ‘  first,  in  its  rudiments 
only,  nature  surmising  something  concerning  God;  then,  by 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  advanced  to  its  infant  state ;  then, 
by  the  gospel,  it  reached  the  heats  of  youth ;  and  now,  by  the 
Comforter,  it  is  moulded  to  its  maturity:^ — language  which,  when 
connected  with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  representations,  is  justly 
interpreted  by  Mr.  Taylor  as  meaning,  '  that  Christianity,  as 
revealed  and  verbally  expressed,  in  the  canonical  writings,  is  a 
mere  sketch,  or  rough  draft,  of  that  mature  truth,  which,  by 
little  and  little,  was  to  be  granted  to  the  ehurch,  'through  the 
medium  of  its  doctors,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.'  Alas,  for  the  progress  !  alas,  for  the  maturity  !  How 
soon  did  it  become  a  progress  backward !  how  very  speedily,  a 
maturity  of  imbecile  and  drivelling  dotage !  —  all  that  was 
of  real  worth  being  that  which  was  taken  from  the  apostolic 
writings,  the  great  proportion  of  the  remainder  teaching  only 
the  humiliating  lesson  of  the  unmistakeable  difference  between 
human  and  divine.  O,  the  change,  when  we  make  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  apostolic  to  even  the  least  exceptionable  of  the 
patristic  theology !  It  ought,  in  this  our  day,  to  be  the  first 
aim  of  every  servant  of  Christ,  to  bring  back  the  church  to  the 
one  and  only  standard  of  theological  truth,  by  making  his  ap¬ 
peal,  in  all  cases  of  controversy,  exclusively  to  it,  and,  with 
stern  and  immovable  determination,  refusing  either  to  make  or 
to  answer  appeals  to  any  other  authority  whatever. 

We  cannot  say  we  relish  the  frequent  recurrence,  in  the 
*  History  of  Doctrines,*  of  the  phraseology  adverted  to, — ^  the 
develojment  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,'  — '  the  stages  of 
their  development f  &c. : — because,  if  the  word  '  development '  is 
used  as  representing  *  the  various  aspects  they  have  assumed  in 
the  course  of  time,  and  the  changes  they  have  undergone  through 
the  infiucnce  of  civilization,  in  different  ages  of  the  world,'  it  is 
used  in  a  sense  hardly,  if  at  all,  defensible ;  the  term,  in  its 
proper  acceptation,  signifying  the  gradual  unfolding  of  any 
truth,  or  system  of  truths,  towards  its  full  discovery ;  and  be¬ 
cause,  if  this  latter  be  at  all  the  meaning  designed,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  case,  to  be  expressed  by  it,  it  is  a  meaning  the  most  false 
in  fact,  and  pernicious  in  tendency.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
too,  that  the  distinction  between  *  Biblical  theology '  and  ^  dog* 
malic  theology,'  is  unfortunate  for  a  similar  reason.  '  Dogmatic 
theology,'  if  we  mistake  not,  is  a  designation,  in  our  own  coun- 
try,  of  equivalent  import  with  didactic  theology,  or  the  theology 
pf  doctnnes;  sometimes  used  in  distinction  from  polemic  or  cow- 
troversuU  theology,  and  sometimes  from  practical  or  preceptive. 
As  distinguished  from  biblical  theology,  it  cannot,  of  course, 
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signify  anything  else  than  the  theology  of  human  opinions  with 
reference  to  biblical  or  Divine  truths.  But  human  opinions  arc 
not  theology  at  all,  any  further  than  as  they  coincide  with  the 
Divine  truths.  These  alone  are  6€o\oyia,  And  every  student  of 
theology  is  a  successful  student,  just  in  proportion  as  he  attains 
to  a  clear,  comprehensive,  connected,  and  consistent  familiarity 
of  acquaintance  with  this ;  even  although  not  one  of  the  num¬ 
berless  doyixara  of  human  schemes  should  ever  have  come  to  his 
knowledge.  And  we  are  Confirmed  in  our  apprehensions 
respecting  this  distinction,  by  the  statement  made  in  explana¬ 
tion  of  it. — Sect.  iii.  pages  4,  5. 

*  The  history  of  doctrines  presupposes  biblical  theology — and  the 
theology  of  the  New  Testament  in  particular — as  its  basis ;  in  like 
manner  as  the  general  history  of  the  church  presupposes  the  life  of 
Christ  and  the  apostolic  age.  Those  writers  who  reduce  theology  in 
general  to  biblical  theology,  and  exclude  dogmatic  theology  altoge¬ 
ther,  consistently  look  upon  the  history  of  doctrines  as  a  mere  ap¬ 
pendix  to  biblical  theology.  But  in  our  opinion,  biblical  theology  is 
only  to  be  regarded  as  the  foundation-stone  of  the  edihee  ;  the  history 
of  doctrines  as  the  historian*  (the  record?)  ‘of  its  progressive  con¬ 
struction  ;  and  dogmatic  theology  as  the  builder  who  is  still  engaged 
in  its  completion.  It  is  no  more  the  object  of  doctrine  history  fully  to 
expound  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  than  of  ecclesiastical  history 
to  give  a  complete  account  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
But  as  the  history  of  primitive  Christianity  is  the  only  solid  founda¬ 
tion  and  starting-point  of  church  history,  so  the  history  of  doctrines 
must  rest  upon  and  begin  with  the  theology  of  both  the  New  and 
Old  Testaments.* 

There  is  not  a  little  here  to  which  we  seriously  demur.  We 
do  not  like  it.  We  greatly  dislike  it.  We  vehemently  depre¬ 
cate  the  adoption  of  any  such  principles  by  the  students  in  our 
theological  seminaries, — the  rising  ministry  of  our  churches. 
What  ?  Is  it,  indeed  so,  that  we  have  only  the  '  foundation'  of 
our  theology  in  the  Bible, — its  beginning, — its  first  principles  ? 
Was  it  only  the  '  foundation-stone' of  the  structure  of  doctrines 
that  was  laid  by  the  inspired  apostles  ;  while  subsequent  gene¬ 
rations  were  to  continue  to  build  upon  it, — the  historian  re¬ 
porting  progress  of  its  rise, — until  at  length,  by  successive  addi¬ 
tions  and  improvements,  it  should  be  completed?  To  render 
such  a  system  consistent,  one  of  two  things  seems  necessary, — 
either  that  the  apostles  were  not  inspired,  or  that  all  subsequent 
theologians  were  inspired.  The  foundation  and  that  which  is 
built  upon  it,  must  have  the  same  authority.  There  can  be  no 
congruity,  no  harmony,  otherwise.  We  must  earnestly  contend, 
that  not  the  ^  foundation-stone'  only,  but  the  entire  temple  of 
Divine  truth,  from  its  base  to  its  topstone,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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Scriptures.  Or,  if  the  same  image  under  another  form  be 
deemed  more  correct,  the  stones  are  all  there,  squared  and 
fitted  for  their  respective  places  in  the  sacred  structure,  and 
bearing  legible  marks  of  their  relative  positions  ;  while  to  us  is 
assigned  the  task,  by  study  and  prayer,  of  rightly  adjusting 
them,  and  bringing  out,  by  such  adjustment,  the  Divine  syra- 
inetery  of  the  whole.  But  not  one  atom  can  we  admit  of  addi¬ 
tional  doctrine  ;  not  one  interstice  to  be  filled  up  with  material 
of  our  own.  All  must  be  Divine.  There  are  ‘  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ/  and  there  is  the  going  on 
unto  perfection.^  But  the  *  perfection  ^  is  not  our  own,  any 
more  than  the  *  principles  /  It  means  the  full  knowledge  of 
the  system  of  Christian  truth,  of  which  all  the  parts,  resting  on 
the  principles,  and  rising  out  of  them,  are  alike  Divine  with  the 
principles  on  which  they  rest.  What  presumption  in  any  other 
view'  of  man’s  province  in  regard  to  Divine  truth  !  Well  might 
we  apply  to  every  idea  ol  man’s  carrying  on  the  structure  of 
which  God,  in  his  word,  had  only  laid  the  foundation,  the 
pointed  question  of  the  apostle — ^  Having  begun  in  the  Spirit, 
jire  yc  now  made  perfect  by  the  flesh  ?’  What  a  Babel  of  a 
building  to  be  sure,  we  should  have,  were  it  thus  left  to  human 
rearing  and  completion  I  Were  all  the  inconsistent  and  oppo¬ 
site  dogmas  of  human  theology  (theology  ^  falsely  so  called  ’)  to 
have  the  honour  of  introduction  into  the  edifice,  as  it  rose 
tow'ards  such  completion  !  The  '  Humauo  capiti  cervicem  pictor 
equiuam,’  etc.,  would  be  congruity  itself  in  comparison  with 
this.  The  ‘  relation  ’  of  the  ‘  history  of  doctrines’  to  ‘  symbols* 
— that  is,  to  the  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith  of  various  bodies 
bearing  the  common  designation  of  Christian ; — and  its  '  rela¬ 
tion  to  patristics*  that  is,  to  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  early 
fathers; — and  its  *  relation  to  heresies,*  or  deflexions  from  the 
truth, — (Sections  4,  5,  and  6,  of  Introd.),  these  and  other  rela¬ 
tions  we  regard  as  of  comparatively  less  moment.  They  are  but 
the  relations  of  human  to  human  ;  the  authority  of  the  symbols, 
the  patristics,,  and  the  heresies,  being  in  one  respect  the  same — 
all  human  authority  alone.  But  the  '  relation  to  Biblical 
theology*  is  a  very  different  matter.  It  is  a  relation  of  human 
to  Divine,  And  we  must  repeat  our  protest  against  the  idea  of 
the  *  history  of  doctrines,’  as  being  the  history  of  the  progressive 
rearing  of  a  human  superstructure  upon  a  Divine  foundation. 
We  regard  all  theological  learning  as  having  its  utility,  not  in 
enabling  its  possessor  to  lay  a  single  new  stone  in  the  edifice 
of  Divine  truth,  thus  establishing  his  claim  to  a  coveted  origi" 
natity,  but  solely  as  qualifying  him  to  bring  out,  fully  and  lumi¬ 
nously,  the  system  of  doctrine  contained  in  the  inspired  volume. 
‘  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable 
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for  instruction,  for  conviction,  for  reformation,  and  for  educa¬ 
tion  in  righteousness ;  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works  ;* — that  is,  that  the 
Christian  minister  may  be  completely  fitted  for  the  due  ful61- 
meut  of  all  the  functions  of  his  charge.  An  extensive  and  en¬ 
lightened  acquaintance  with  the  inspired  word,  in  its  various 
departments  and  their  relative  bearings  upon  each  other,  is 
what,  according  to  Paul,  constitutes  this  ministerial  fitness; 
and  the  nearer  to  completeness  this  acquaintance,  the  nearer 
to  perfection  the  fitness.  It  is  to  this,  then,  we  repeat,  that  all 
theological  learning  should  be  made  to  contribute ;  and  by  the 
amount  of  this  that  its  value  should  be  estimated.  Even  ^pa¬ 
tristics' —  the  source,  from  the  misapprehension  of  the  place 
they  should  occupy,  of  some  of  the  most  perilous  errors  of  our 
day,  are  of  no  further  value  than  as  human  helps  to  the  right 
understanding  of  what  is  Divine.  On  their  worth,  in  this 
respect,  we  may  offer  a  remark  or  two  immediately.  But  into 
the  place  of  that  which  is  Divine,  they  must  not  be  permitted  to 
intrude ;  nor  must  they  be  allowed  the  most  distant  approxima¬ 
tion  to  authority.  There  never  was  a  time  since  the  reforma¬ 
tion,  when  we  were  more  imperatively  bound  to  adhere  our¬ 
selves,  and  to  urge  adherence  on  others,  to  our  great  protestant 
motto — The  Bible, — the  Bible  alone. 

While,  however,  we  regard  the  entire  mass  of  the  '  history  of 
doctrines'  as  worthless,  unless  it  contributes  to  bring  out,  in 
luminous  distinctness,  and  well-defined  relief,  the  theology  of 
the  word  of  God,  —  the  only  theology,  as  we  have  said,  that 
deserves  the  name, — we  have,  at  the  same  time,  admitted,  that 
the  study  of  it  is  not  without  its  advantages.  These  are  stated 
by  the  author,  in  Section  9th  of  his  introduction,  in  the  following 
terms : — 

*  The  importance  of  the  history  of  doctrines,  in  a  scientific  point 
of  view,  partly  follows  from  what  has  already  been  said  : — 1.  It  forms 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  ecclesiastical  history.  2.  It 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  dogmatic  theology.  But  it 
is  no  less  useful  in  a  moral  and  practical  aspect.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  exerts  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  mind  of  man,  by  placing 
before  him  the  efforts  and  struggles  of  others  in  relation  to  their  most 
important  concerns.  On  the  other,  it  is  of  special  use  to  the  student 
of  theology ;  for  it  will  preserve  him  both  from  that  one-sided  and 
rigid  adherence  to  the  letter,  which  may  be  styled  false  orthodoxy, 
and  from  the  adoption  of  daring,  superficial,  and  hastily  formed  opi¬ 
nions — false  heterodoxy  and  neology.' 

It  is  added  in  a  note : — 

*  The  importance  of  the  history  of  doctrines,  in  both  these  respects, 
bas  frequently  been  overrated.  The  various  parties  in  the  church 
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have  either  appealed  to  it  in  support  of  their  peculiar  views,  or 
dreaded  its  results.' 

This  is  all  true ;  both  the  representation  of  the  benefits,  and 
their  qualification  by  that  of  the  contrary  hazards.  Our  sole 
object  should  ever  be,  truth.  There  is  an  attachment  to  our 
own  opinions,  simply  as  our  own,  which,  liow  natural  soever,  is 
unworthy  of  the  lover  of  truth.  When  we  either  appeal  to  the 
‘  history  of  doctrines  ^  for  support  to  what  is  our  own,  or  *  dread 
the  result  ’  of  such  appeal,  because  it  may  tell  against  what  is 
our  own,  the  state  of  mind  is  ^essentially  the  same,  and  is,  in 
either  case,  alike  to  be  deplored.  It  is,  in  the  one  case,  the 
preference  of  w  hat  is  ours  to  what  is  true ;  and  in  the  other, 
it  is  the  dread  of  what  is  true  for  the  sake  of  what  is  ours. 
The  dread  of  truth !  How  strange !  Yet,  alas !  how  com¬ 
mon  !  and  among  no  class  of  men  more  so,  perhiips,  than 
among  controversial  theologians,  especially  after  they  have  re¬ 
spectively  committed  themselves,  in  public,  to  the  support  of 
their  distinguishing  views.  The  principle,  however,  by  which 
we  ought  to  be  invariably  influenced,  is,  that  even  our  enemy  is 
our  best  friend,  when  he  is  the  instrument  of  displacing  error 
in  our  minds,  and  introducing  truth.  If  controversy  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  this  spirit,  it  would  be  invariably  a  blessing ;  and  the 
two  evils  would  effectually  be  avoided — a  headstrong  and  tena¬ 
cious  one-sidedness,  and  a  superficial,  speculative,  presumptuous 
rashness.  Yet  there  is  a  one-sidedness  that  is  right,  and  to  be 
aimed  at.  It  is  implied,  indeed,  in  this  very  desire  and  pursuit 
after  truth.  While  we  carefully  examine  both  sides,  and  all 
sides,  our  object,  unquestionably,  must  be,  that  we  may  find  the 
right  side ;  and  that,  having  found  it,  we  may  keep  it.  Our 
supreme  desire  should  be,  to  be  of  one  mind  w  ith  God.  When 
we  have  once,  with  satisfactory  clearness,  ascertained  the  lessons, 
on  any  subject,  taught  by  him  in  his  word,  oue-sidedness  ceases 
to  be  a  fault,  and  becomes  a  virtue.  Having  '  proved  all  things,’ 
we  must  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.’  There  is  a  steadfast¬ 
ness  in  the  profession,  and  a  decision  in  the  maintenance,  of 
what  we  have  thus  ascertained  to  be  Divine,  which  is  enjoined 
on  believers  as  one  of  the  essential  virtues  of  their  character. 
Unless,  in  the  study  of  the  ‘  history  of  doctrines,’  this  end  is 
steadily  kept  iu  view ;  namely,  the  end  of  having  the  mind  ulti¬ 
mately  settled,  to  its  own  satisfaction,  in  the  discovery  and 
belief  of  Bible  truth,  the  poor  student  will  be  kept  in  that  most 
unhappy  and  most  prejudicial  of  all  states  of  mind — afloat,  on  a 
sea  of  unsettled  and  conflicting  elements,  driven  hither  and 
thither  by  the  alternately  prevailing  force  of  different  authori¬ 
ties,  aud  of  the  deference  that  is  felt  to  be  due  to  each a 
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false  humility,  a  morbid  self-diffidence,  precluding  all  dccided- 
ness  and  all  consistency.  Let  the  one  sincere  a!id  unvarying 
aim  ever  be,  to  arrive  at  the  mind  of  God  in  his  icord.  Let  this 
aim  be  prosecuted,  while  with  becoming  self-distrust,  yet  with 
an  equally  needful  spirit  of  independence,  with  the  humble  but 
firm  determination  ‘  nullius  in  rerha  jurare  maftstri^  and  with 
earnest  and  guileless  prayer  for  Divine  illumination ; — and  then , 
the  discipline  will  be  salutary,  and  the  result  satisfactory  and 
happy. 

It  is  almost  a  truism,  that  *  the  advantage  which  may  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  study  of  the  *  History  of  Doctrines,’  depends, 
more  or  less,  on  the  mode  of  its  treatment.’  It  ncccssiu*ily  must, 
to  a  very  great  degree  ;  we  might  almost  say  entirely.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  ‘  the  mode  of  its  treatment,’  must  it  be  for  benefit  or  for 
harm.  To  the  inquirer  who  has  not  the  means  and  opportunity 
(and  how  very  few  have  !)  of  tracing  all  out  for  himself,  in  the 
original  sources  of  information,  such  a  history  cannot  fail,  accord¬ 
ing  to  ‘  the  mode  of  its  treatment,’  to  prove  cither,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  valuable  guide  to  settlement  and  safety,  or,  on  the  other, 
a  Might’  that  only  ‘leads  to  bewilder,’  leaving  him  who  un¬ 
warily  commits  himself  to  it,  a  prey  to  universal  scepticism,  or 
the  victim  of  a  heartless  infidelity.  It  is  added  : — 

'That  method  alone  is  correct  and  useful,  which  clearly  represents 
the  constant  change  which  the  definitions  of  doctrines  are  undergoing, 
while  the  great  and  essential  truths  which  they  teach  remain  the  same 
in  all  ages,  and  shows,  in  a  philosophical  manner,  the  connexion  be¬ 
tween  the  external  causes  of  that  change  and  the  internal  dynamic 
principle.  Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  nothing  but  the  prevailing 
notions  of  the  age,  differences  of  climate,  personal  feelings,  passions, 
court  intrigues,  priestly  impositions,  and  the  fanaticism  of  monks,  have 
determined  the  character  of  dogmatic  theology,  vet  we  should  not 
wholly  set  aside  their  influence.  They  have  not  made  the  dogma,  but 
they  have  assisted  in  giving  it  the  form  in  which  it  has  come  down 
to  us.* 

Wc  must  own  that  here  we  have  ‘sat  puzzling  our  puppy  brains’ 
about  the  precise  meaning  of  more  things  than  one.  If,  indeed, 
our  author  means,  that  under  the  different  ‘  definitions  of  doc¬ 
trines  ’ — an  expression,  by  which  we  understand  the  variations 
of  expression  in  which  they  arc  conveyed — the  doctrines  them¬ 
selves,  ‘  which  they  all  teach,  remain  the  same  ;’  this  would  be 
sinking  the  value  of  such  a  history  to  a  very  low  price  indeed. 
A  doctrine  is  not  a  selection  of  words  merely,  but  the  sentiment 
which  that  selection  embodies.  It  is  in  the  sentiment,  not  in 
the  words,  or  the  verbal  definition  of  it,  that  the  worth  lies. 
The  view,  we  fear,  is  far  too  flattering,  which  makes  the  differ¬ 
ences  merely  verbal.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  changes 
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have  been  much  more  essential  than  in  mere  terminology.  The 
sentiment  has  been  changed — essentially  changed.  The  vital 
verities  of  the  gospel  have  been  subverted,  and  robbed  of  all 
their  saving  virtue,  under  professed  ^  definitions  ^  or  statements 
of  them.  Are  we,  by  the  ‘  internal  dynamic  principle,*  to  under¬ 
stand  the  inherent  saving  power  of  divine  truths  ?  And  amidst 
all  the  changes,  produced  by  the  operation  of  external  causes, 
in  the  definitions  of  those  truths,  are  we  to  conceive  of  this 

*  dynamic  principle,’  this  saving  power,  as  remaining  the  same  ? 
Then  is  there  more  than  enough  for  our  taste,  in  such  a  repre¬ 
sentation,  of  a  flattering  and  sentimental  charity ;  and  we  fear  the 

*  philosophy  *  would  be  a  *  science  falsely  so  called,^  that  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  demonstrate  the  remaining  power,  under  all  the  varieties 
of  definition.  If,  however,  by  ‘the  external  causes*  of  doctrinal 
‘  changes,'  and  the  ‘  internal  dynamic  principle*  are  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  the  circumstances  in  history  by  which  such  changes  arc 
influenced,  and  the  deep-seated  tendencies  in  human  nature  by 
which  they  arc  really  produced,  the  distinction  is  intelligible  and 
important,  and  the  connexion  between  the  two,  in  various  cases,  a 
subject  for  really  philosophical  discrimination.  We  shall  under¬ 
stand  this,  therefore,  to  be  the  intended  meaning.  We  cannot 
but  demur,  however,  to  what  appears  to  us  the  over  gentleness 
with  which  the  modifying  eflfect  of  the  external  causes  enume¬ 
rated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  citation  is  expressed ; 

‘  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  nothing  hut '  these  ‘  have  de¬ 
termined  the  character  of  dogmatic  theology,  yet  we  should  not 
wholly  set  aside  their  influence,*  Gentle,  indeed  !  especially  when 
among  these  modifying  causes  are  included,  priestly  impositions 
and  the  fanaticism  of  monks  !'  These,  it  is  alleged,  ‘  have  not 
made  the  dogma,'  but  only  assisted  in  giving  it  the  form  in 
which  it  has  come  down  to  us.*  We  are  not,  we  confess,  so 
charitable.  We  believe  that  by  ‘  priestly  imposition  and  monk¬ 
ish  fanaticism,'  dogmas  have  not  only  been  modified,  but  made — 
actually  invented,  for  their  own  selfish  purposes.  We  do  not 
think  any  one  at  all  conversant  with  ‘  the  depths  of  Satan,’  dis¬ 
closed  in  priestly  and  monkish  history,  will  pronounce  this  an 
unduly  severe  verdict.  We  are  verily  persuaded,  that  priestcraft 
and  monkery  did  set  themselves  to  make  experiments  on  human 
credulity ;  trying  how  far  it  would  go ;  succeeding  even  to  their 
own  amazement ;  getting  bolder  by  success ;  enlarging  the 
masses  of  absurdity,  in  proportion  as  they  found,  and  were  de¬ 
lighted  to  find,  the  width  and  the  elastic  expansibility  of  its 
gullet ;  smiling  in  their  sleeve  all  the  while,  as  they  saw  how 
easily  larger  and  larger  went  down  ;  adding,  at  every  successive 
prosperous  attempt,  to  their  own  money-making  power,  and  to 
the  extent  and  absoluteness  of  their  ambitious  and  enslaving 
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domination.  No  doubt,  in  conducting  such  experiments,  they 
watched  every  symptom  indicative  of  the  tendencies  of  the  public 
miud,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  particular  department  of 
doctrine  or  of  worship  in  which,  at  the  time,  an  experiment  was 
likely  to  prove  most  successful ;  putting  out  feelers  in  ditfcreut 
directions,  and,  with  a  cunning  that  seldom  mistook  its  aim, 
following  out  their  schemes  of  gulling  and  delusion,  with  all 
assumed  sanctimonious  gravity  in  their  dealings  with  the  people, 
but  with  many  a  wink,  and  shrug,  and  knowing  smile,  and 
chuckling  laugli,  among  themselves.  The  facts  of  history, 
perhaps,  do  not  admit  of  our  regarding  transubstantiation — 
that  ne  plus  ultra  of  human  gullibility — as  having  been  purely 
such  an  invention ;  seeing  there  are  approaches  to  be  found  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  as  founded  in  the  literal  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Lord’s  words,  ‘  This  is  my  body,’  among  the 
fathers  of  an  earlier  age  ;  yet  nothing  could  be  more  appropri¬ 
ate  to  the  purposes  of  priestly  and  monkish  craft,  than  the 
existence  of  such  approaches.  To  that  craft  the  minutest  hint 
was  enough  to  work  upon.  Let  but  the  idea  suggest  itself,  and 
nothing  was  wanting,  either  in  the  resources  of  its  own  inventive 
ingenuity,  or  in  the  imbecility  of  the  minds  on  which  it  had  to 
practise,  to  enable  it,  by  degrees,  to  reach  that  *  ultima  Thule' 
in  the  traffic  of  religious  imposture. 

There  is  one  general  question  in  reference  to  such  investiga¬ 
tions  as  those  which  have  given  birth  to  the  volumes  of  this 
'  History  of  Doctrines ;  ’  —  the  question,  namely,  how  far  the 
knowledge  acquired  by  them  be  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the 
time  and  toil  expended  in  its  acquisition.  The  few  remarks  we 
are  about  to  offer  on  this  question,  have  more  immediate  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  early  periods  of  the  history.  To  what  extent  they 
may  be  found  applicable  also  to  the  later,  may  hereafter  appear. 
In  his  very  able  and  original  work  on  ^  Ancient  Christianity,’ 
Mr.  Taylor  contends  for  the  propriety  of  every  theological 
student — every  aspirant  at  the  Christian  ministry — labouring 
through  the  many  ponderous  tomes  of  patristic  theology,  as 
well  as  the  lighter  ones  of  later  periods.  He  compares  the 
studies  of  the  *  thoroughly  furnished  ’  divine,  with  those  of  the 
accomplished  lawyer.  '  At  a  time,’  says  he,  *  when,  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  secular  interests,  men  of  all  professions  are  making  un¬ 
heard-of  efforts,  and  are  undergoing  labours  which  our  fathers 
did  not  dream  of,  ought  it  to  be  considered  as  a  great  thing  if 
those  to  whom  the  preservation  and  defence  of  sacred  truth  have 
been  committed,  should  be  expected  to  make  themselves  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  subject  they  have  to  do  with  ?  The  perusal  through 
and  through  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  of  the  first  six 
centuries,  is  a  labour  not  to  be  compared  with  those  under- 
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gone  in  the  course  of  his  education  and  early  practice  by  cver\' 
accomplished  lawyer  (Vol.  i.  pages  33,  34.)  Be  it  so.  ^  ct 
the  question  is  a  fair  one,  whether  the  cases  be  parallel.  The 
laws  of  a  civilized  and  free  country  are  ever  undergoing  chanps. 
Old  ones  are  repealed,  and  new  ones  substituted.  Some,  with¬ 
out  direct  repeal,  become  in  practice,  obsolete.  Others,  from 
time  to  time,  arc  altered  and  modified,  both  in  their  prohibitions 
and  requirements,  and  in  their  sanctionary  penalties.  They 
arc  seldom  all,  for  any  long  period,  entirely  stationary ;  and  in 
some  seasons  and  countries — (as  in  our  own  in  the  very  age  in 
which  we  live) — the  changes  arc  many,  rapid,  and  great.  There 
are,  moreover,  so  very  many  modes  of  misinterpretation  and 
evasion  to  which  the  clashing  interests  of  clients  have  given  rise, 
that  the  lawyer  requires  to  be  in  full  possession,  not  of  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  LAW  only,  but  of  precedents,  of  discussions  and  deci¬ 
sions  in  similar  cases,  of  authorities,  and  commentaries,  and 
whatever  else  can  qualify  him  to  cope  with  an  acute  opponent. 
But  make  the  supposition  that  the  laws  of  a  country  were 
embodied  in  one  volume,  and  that  they  were  all  permanently 
fixed.  What  would  be  the  duty  of  the  lawyer  then?  Would 
it  not  be,  in  the  first  instance,  to  bend  his  earnest  and  undivided 
attention  to  the  study  of  that  volume  itself, — and  to  read  and 
study  other  volumes,  only  so  far  as  they  might  contribute  to 
his  clear  and  complete  understanding  of  the  contents  of  it  ? 
and  then,  to  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  and  pre¬ 
cepts  of  the  book  to  particular  cases?  Would  not  all  beyond 
this,  if  not  an  absolute  waste  of  professional  time  and  labour, 
be,  at  all  events,  something  beyond  the  range  of  what  the  claims 
of  duty  demanded  of  him  ?  Now,  such  is  the  position  of  the 
divine*  And,  in  regard  to  him,  the  question  comes  to  be,  whetiier 
the  study  of  the  fathers, — of  the  works  embodying  what  is 
termed  ‘  Ancient  Christianity,'  be  really  of  sufficient  value,  sim¬ 
ply  as  a  means  of  clearly  understanding  Bible  Christianity,  as 
to  warrant  the  outlay  of  the  time  and  the  toil  ?  These,  be  it 
remembered,  are  no  joke.  In  the  list  of  books  prefixed  to  Mr. 
Taylor’s  own  volumes,  as  having  eontributed  to  their  production, 
we  have  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  Jifteen  folios,  besides 
hosts  of  quartos  and  minor  craft !  Now,  if  it  be  necessary 
that  every  well  qualified  theologian  go  through  all  this,  by  all 
means,  let  it  in  every  case  be  done.  We  cannot  but  think, 
however,  for  our  own  parts,  that  the  time  may  be  spent  some¬ 
what  more  profitably.  When,  indeed,  at  any  particular  period 
ill  the  church's  historj’,  a  crisis  arises,  to  render  such  a  search¬ 
ing  investigation  necessary,  for  the  exposure  of  particular 
heresies,  which  by  their  prevalence,  arc  threatening  mischief  to 
the  interests  of  true  religion,  then  is  it  the  incumbent  duty  of 
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such  scnants  of  Christ  as  possess  the  ability  and  can  eommand 
the  means,  to  devote  tliemselves  to  the  task.  And  wlien  that 
task  has  by  any  one  been  exeeiited  thoroughly  well,  he  lays  the 
entire  Christian  eommunity  under  a  debt  of  gratitude.  Such 
a  debt  we  regard  as  due  to  the  author  of  the  work  just  referred 
to.  And  in  all  such  cases,  the  amount  of  the  debt  should  be 
estimated  by  the  degree  in  whicli  the  investigation  is  made  to 
result  in  fixing  and  deepening  the  impression  of  the  indispen¬ 
sable  necessity  of  bringing  every  thing  whatever,  relative  to 
Divine  doctrines  and  Divine  institutions,  to  the  one  and  only 
test  of  canonical  revelation ;  on  the  principle,  that  whatever 
passes  under  the  designation  of  apostolieal  tradition  would  have 
been  apostolical  record,  liad  the  Holy  Spirit  intended  it  to  be 
part  of  either  the  faith  or  the  law  of  the  ehurch  in  subsequent 
ages ;  and  that  nothing  was  intended  to  be  obligatory,  in  belief  or 
in  practice,  but  what  was  thus  put  on  record  by  inspired  men  ; — 
so  that  under  the  new,  as  under  the  old  economy,  there  might 
be  a  definite  appeal  ^  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony.^  Recent 
facts  in  our  own  country  testify  too  plainly,  that,  in  proportion 
as  the  fathers  are  made  of  consequence,  the  apostles  (the  (jrand- 
fathers,  as  in  this  connexion  they  have  facetiously  been  called), 
are  in  danger  of  being  lost  sight  of; — that  in  proportion  as  there 
is  much  ado  made  about  the  ancient  church,  the  most  ancient, 
the  church  as  constituted  by  the  apostles,  and  as  exhibited 
in  the  New  Testament  fis  the  model  for  after  times, — is  apt  to 
be  undervalued  and  overlooked.  And  nowhere  need  we  seek 
for  more  satisfactory  evidence  than  in  the  volumes  of  '  Ancient 
Christianity,'  of  the  sad  and  utter  futility  of  the  assertion, — 

'  an  assertion  ten  thousand  times  repeated,  and  seldom  ex¬ 
amined,' —  ^that  whatever  is  found  near  the  apostolic  times 
must  be  apostolic.'  {See  VoL  i,  p,  545.)  For  the  ascertain¬ 
ment  of  certain  points  of  questioned  fact,  an  appeal  to  patristics 
may  be  of  occasional  use,  though  even  here  a  little  caution  and 
jealousy  is  far  from  being  out  of  place  : — but  really,  as  to  doc¬ 
trine — Christian  doctrine,  or  even  such  information  as  might 
help  to  the  clearer  understanding  of  it,  the  encouragement  to 
the  study  is  miserably  small  indeed.  Ever,  as  the  reader  ad¬ 
vances  through  that  masterly  work,  he  meets  with  exemplifi¬ 
cations  of  this ;  not  only  in  the  disclosure  of  such  an  amount 
and  variety  of  early  corruptions  as  renders  a  constant  use  of 
the  sieve  of  the  canon  indispensable,  to  separate  the  precious 
from  the  refuse, — but  in  the  extreme  scantiness  of  aught  that 
is  worth  the  finding.  Let  us  just  give  one  specimen.  In  Vol. 
i.  p.  112,  the  following  sentence  is  quoted  from  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  who  took  more  correct  ground  as  to  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  scripture  than  Tertullian  : — '  ‘  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not 
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meat  aud  drink -and  in  like  manner  a  genuine  humility  con¬ 
sists  in  meekness  of  soul,  not  in  the  maceration  of  the  body ;  so, 
and  in  like  manner,  (true)  continence  is  a  virtue  of  the  soul, 
and  relates  to  that  which  is  hidden  (in  the  heart),  not  to  the 
outward  life  — not  surely  a  very  original  and  profound  senti¬ 
ment,  but  sufficiently  simple  and  common-place.  The  author, 
however,  adds: — 'Just  so  much  good  sense  and  Christian  truth 
as  this  it  is  hard  to  meet  with  in  whole  folios  of  the  fathers !  * 
Wliat  a  mighty  incentive  to  the*  nodes  diesque^  perusal  of  those 
folios !  From  the  same  and  other  authorities  we  are  tempted 
to  quote  largely  to  the  same  effect ;  but  the  temptation  must  be 
resisted and  the  more  especially,  that  we  wish  to  avoid  pro¬ 
ducing  an  impression  in  the  opposite  extreme,  as  if  no  good  at 
all  was  to  be  got  from  the  line  of  study  under  notice.  The 
fathers,  w  ithout  doubt,  have  their  value.  But  truly  we  could 
not  regard  it  as  less  than  a  criminal  misspending  of  time, — if 
the  preceding  testimony  is  even  an  approximation  to  sober 
truth,  (and  it  is  the  testimony  of  a  most  impartial  as  wxll  as 
eminently  qualified  witness) — that  students  should  be  compelled 
to  labour  through  such  folios,  winnowdng  with  their  '  shovel  and 
fan’  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  at  this  rate  of  a  grain  to  the 
bushel : — or,  with  their  spades,  and  mattocks,  and  hammers, 
their  sieves,  and  tests,  and  blowpipes,  and  crucibles,  to  toil  in  a 
mine,  where  they  might  dig,  and  break,  and  w  ash,  and  analyse, 
and  fuse,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day,  be  one  grain  of  pure  gold 
the  richer ;  while  that  grain  they  might  have  found,  with 
ounees  and  pounds  more,  by  an  hour’s  careful  and  critical  study 
of  their  New  Testaments.  If,  indeed,  the  good  these  folios  con¬ 
tain  must  be  had,  and  must  not  only  be  had,  but  be  had  direct 
from  them,  it  is  very  clear  that  nothing  but  exhausting  labour 
can  find  it.  Let  the  labour,  then,  be  given.  *  Nocturnd  versate 
manu,  versate  diurndj  To  our  common  sense  and  utilitarian 
views  in  such  matters,  however,  it  does  appear,  that  if  all  the 
sound  thinking  attainable  by  such  labour  may  be  come  at 
equally  well  by  an  easier  and  more  expeditious  process,  there 
ought  to  be  some  other  end  in  view  than  such  acquisition  to 
justify  the  labour.  And  we  are  far  from  denying  that  other 
ends  there  are ;  and  ends  that  are  never  without  their  measure 
of  w’orth,  and  of  which  the  worth,  in  particular  seasons  and  cir¬ 
cumstances,  may  even  rise  to  a  high  point  in  the  scale  of  value. 

c  trust  that  among  the  rising  ministry  no  one  will  allow  him¬ 
self  to  be  tempted  to  the  task  for  the  mere  reputation  of  learn- 
T-he  real  value  of  learning,  in  the  estimate  of  a  faithful 
servant  of  Christ,  lies  solely  in  the  use  that  can  be  made  of  it. 
He  who  employs  time  and  toil  in  rendering  himself  a  learned 
man,  which,  employed  otherwise,  would  more  effectually  render 
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him  a  useful  man,  is  unfaithful  to  his  ^Master,  There  are  few 
things  more  important  than  the  right  appreciation  of  learning. 
There  are  some  who  spend  their  whole  lives  in  acquiring  it,  in 
amassing  hoard  upon  hoard  ; — as  if  it  were  the  object  of  life  to 
try  how  much  may  be  got  in  a  given  time ;  not  how  much 
good  may  be  done  with  it,  or  to  what  uses  it  may  be  turned  as  it  is 
acquired.  It  is  get,  get,  get ;  all  getting  and  no  giving.  This 
is  of  a  piece  with  the  mania  by  which  some  are  possessed  in  the 
mercantile  world  — the  mania  of  money-making; — with  whom 
life's  problem  is — how  they  may  die  rich — how  much  they  can  be 
worth  in  the  world,  before  the  moment  comes  when  thev  must 
leave  it.  There  is  one  material  difference  between  the  two  cases ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  it  is  in  favour  of  the  rich  rather  than  of  the 
learned  man.  The  rich  man  leaves  his  amassed  trejisurcs  behind 
him ;  so  that,  although  to  himself  they  have  beeu  of  little  use 
while  he  lived,  and  now  are  of  none,  they  arc  not  lost;  others 
may  use  them,  and  use  them  well.  But  he  who  has  been 
acquiring  learning  all  his  days,  without  expending  it  in  its 
appropriate  uses,  leaves  nothing  beliind  him.  lie  carries  all 
with  him.  There  is  no  bank  for  deposits  of  learning,  as  there 
is  for  lodging  silver  and  gold.  So  far  as  his  fellow-men  are 
concerned,  therefore,  the  money-hoarding  miser  does  most  good. 
And,  should  it  be  thought  an  advantage  on  the  side  of  the 
miser  in  learning,  that  he  carries  his  mental  stores  away  with 
him — as  being  treasures  that  belonged  to  the  immortal  mind — 
there  are  two  serious  deductions  to  be  made  from  this  advan- 
tage;  —  the  first,  that  the  large  proportion  of  what  he  had 
acquired  is  of  a  nature  to  be  of  little  use  to  him,  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood,  in  the  world  to  which  he  is  going; — and  the  second,  that, 
in  common  with  the  man  of  wealth,  he  carries  with  him  to  that 
world  the  guilt  (unthought  of  by  him  here,  it  may  be,  but  noted 
in  his  account  with  his  Divine  Master,)  of  not  having  laid  out 
his  acquisitions  for  the  good  he  might  have  accomplished  by  them, 
where  and  when,  alone,  they  could  be  available.  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  that  mere  learning  is  not  wisdom;  that  wisdom  is  learn¬ 
ing  or  knowledge,  in  union  with  the  disposition  and  ability  to  make 
a  right  use  of  it. — Neither  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  there  is  an 
opposite  extreme  to  that  which  has  just  been  described.  If 
there  are  some  who  are  ever  getting  and  never  giving,  there 
are  some  too,  who  would  fain  be  ever  giving,  while  they  are 
never  getting.  They  are  fond  of  preaching,  but  not  of  reading 
and  study.  Such  young  ministers  may  be  well-meaning  ; — but 
they  are  under  the  influence  of  a  miserable  mistake.  Itinerants 
they  may  be,  and  useful  ones ;  but  efficient  pastors  they  can  never 
be.  They  may  preach  the  simple  elements  of  the  gospel,  from 
place  to  place ;  but  for  the  constant  regular  instruction  of  the 
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same  flock,  they  arc  utterly  unfit.  He  must  be  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  raivn  who  has  resources  in  himself  for  such  a  work,  that 
render  him  independent  of  reading  and  study.  Barrenness, 
tameness,  sameness,  triteness,  irksome  and  unprofitable  repeti¬ 
tion,  must  be  the  almost  invariable  result  of  such  presumption. 
There  arc  some  too,  who,  by  way  of  honouring  the  Bible,  make 
it  their  rule  to  study  nothing  else, — not  even  such  human  helps 
as  may  fit  them  for  understanding  and  illustrating  its  contents. 
This  also,  though  a  better  extreme  then  his  who,  neglecting 
the  Bible  itself,  studies  only  human  opinions  about  it,  yet  is 
still  an  extreme,  and  an  extreme  which,  while  it  professes  to 
put  honour  upon  the  Bible,  indicates  no  small  measure  of  self- 
sufticiency.  We  put  most  honour  upon  the  Bible,  when  we 
manifest  our  impression  of  the  value  of  a  full  and  clear  com¬ 
prehension  of  its  eontents,  in  the  diligent  application  of  all 
accessible  means  for  the  attainment  of  it.  The  present  question 
is,  ill  what  degree  the  study  of  the  patristic  writings  is  really 
serviceable  towards  this  end.  And  on  that  point  we  say  uo 
more.  One  thing  is  clear, — that  never  were  writings  put  more 
thoroughly  and  impiously  out  of  their  place,  than  when  these 
arc  set  up  side  by  side  in  oracular  authority  with  the  writings 
of  apostles, — and  apostles  regarded  as  only  pnmi  inter  pores 
with  the  doctors  of  the  early  church.  Most  heartily  do  we 
acquiesce  in  the  desirableness  of  the  result,  anticipated  by  ^Ir. 
Tavlor  as  likely  to  arise  from  the  re-action  of  ‘  the  zeal  of  the 

#  9/ 

Oxford  Tract  writers,  in  disabusing  the  public  mind  of  the 
inveterate  illusions  that  have  so  long  hung  over  the  fields  of  Chris¬ 
tian  antiquity,* — namely,  *  (he  compelling  of  the  Christian  churchy 
heticefortcardy  to  rest  its  faith  and  practice  on  the  only  solid 
foundation*  (Anc,  Christ,  vol.  i,  p.  103.) 

Similar  impressions  cannot  fail  to  be  made  on  the  reader’s 
mind  in  perusing  the  earlier  portions  of  the  work  now  before  us 
— the  *  age  of  apologetics  *  extending  to  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  and  the  'age  of  polemics'  reaching  tow’ards  the  middle 
of  the  eighth.  The  fact  stated  by  Neander,  in  his  church  his¬ 
tory,  is  quoted  in  a  note  by  the  translator  as  a  remarkable  one 
— and  a  remarkable  one  it  is  : — ‘  The  remarkable  dift’ercncc  be¬ 
tween  the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  those  of  the  apostolic 
fathers,  who  arc  yet  so  close  upon  the  former  in  point  of  time, 
is  an  extraordinary’  phenomenon  of  its  kind.  While  in  other 
cases  such  a  transition  is  usually  quite  gradual,  in  this  case  w’e 
find  a  sudden  one.  Here  there  is  no  gradual  transition,  but  a 
sudden  spring ;  a  remark  which  is  calculated  to  lead  us  to  a 
recognition  of  the  peculiar  activity  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the 
souls  of  the  apostles.*  {Note  to  Sed,  26,  p.  52.)  It  is,  indeed,  a 
humiliating  truth.  How  soon,  how  very  soon,  does  it  become 
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nltogethcr  unsafe  to  follow  any  guidance  but  that  of  the  inspired 
writers !  Nor  need  we  marvel  greatly  at  this,  considering  the 
allusions  we  find  to  rising  heresies  even  in  the  writings  of  the 
apostles  themselves.  If,  even  in  their  own  days,  ‘  the  mystery 
of  iniquity  ’  had  begun  to  work,  w  e  have  no  reason  to  wonder  at 
the  more  rapid  development  of  its  antichristian  principles  after 
they  were  gone.  AVhen  we  close  the  last  of  the  canonical 
writings,  we  are  not  safe  one  step  beyond  them.  We  can  place 
no  sure  faith  in  those  '  oral  traditions '  which  it  is  here  repre¬ 
sented  as  ‘  a  part  of  the  task  of  the  first  church  to  preserve 
nor  attach  to  them  the  smallest  measure  of  authoritv,  when  we 
look  at  the  mass  of  corruption,  both  in  doctrine  and  in  disci¬ 
pline,  which  began  so  very  early  to  prevail.  AVc  must  stick  to 
the  CANON — not  to  any  human  interpretations  of  the  canon,  but 
to  the  canon  itself,  as  *  given  by  inspiration  of  God.’  In  liiujeu’- 
bachy  as  well  as  in  Taylor y  we  find  plenty  of  proof  what  mise¬ 
rable  helps  were  the  very  earliest  of  the  fathers  to  the  right  un¬ 
derstanding  of  that  canon.  How  full  they  arc  of  what  is  jejune, 
and  fanciful,  and  contradictory  !  For  example : — in  showing 
the  mode  of  argument  made  use  of  by  the  ‘  Christian  apolo¬ 
gists  ’  of  the  first  age — of  whom  he  says,  that  in  their  defences 
of  Christianity  against  both  Jewish  and  Gentile  opponents,  ‘  it 
must  be  admitted  they  not  unfrcqucntly  indulged  in  arbitrary 
and  unnatural  interpretations,  and  that  some  of  their  expositions 
of  the  types  and  figures  of  the  law  arc,  in  a  high  degree,  fan¬ 
ciful,’ — he  introduces  in  a  note  the  following  specimens  . — 

*  Ep.  Barn.  C.  0.  The  circumcision  of  the  thiee  hundred  and 
eighteen  persons  by  Abraham  (Gen.  17.),  is  represented  as  a  mystery 
which  was  made  known  to  him.  The  number  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  is  composed  of  three  hundred,  and  eight,  and  ten.  The  nu¬ 
meral  letters  of  ten  and  eight  are  I  and  11  (i;),  which  are  the  initials  of 
the  name,*l7/o-ovs.  The  numeral  letter  of  three  hundred  is  T,  which  is 
the  symbol  of  the  cross  !  And  Clement  of  Home,  in  his  first  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  which  is  generally  sober  enough,  says  that  the 
scarlet  rope  which  Hahab  was  admonished  by  tlie  spies  to  hang  out 
of  her  window,  was  a  type  of  the  blood  of  Christ.  Ch.  12.  Likewise 
Justin  Martyr — Dial,  cum  Tryph.  sect.  111.  According  to  him,  the 
two  wives  of  Jacob,  Leah  and  Rachel,  are  types  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  dispensations  ;  the  two  goats  on  the  day  of  atonement,  types 
of  the  two  advents  of  Christ ;  the  twelve  bells  upon  the  robe  ol  the 
high  priest,  types  of  the  twelve  apostles,  etc.  .  .  .  Irenoeus  sees 

in  the  three  spies  of  Jericho  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead. 
Advers.  II®ret.  4,  2G.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  these  examples 
ad  infinitum.*  (Notes  to  Sect,  29.  pp.  65,  66.) 

It  does  not  appear,  from  such  specimens,  that  proximity  in 
time  to  the  apostles  was  a  guarantee  for  sound  judgment  and 
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sober-mindedness.  Even  were  there  anything  in  regard  to  wliich, 
among  such  interpreters,  there  was  perfect  unanimity,  how  many 
such  united  judgments  would  it  require  to  make  up  an  authority 
meriting  to  be  placed  on  a  par  with  that  of  one  of  ‘  the  twelve 
apostles  of  the  Lamb  Y 

We  are  sorry  to  be  constrained  to  confess  ourselves  not  a 
little  scandalized  at  the  manner  in  which  we  find  these  inspired 
ambassadors  treated  in  the  volume  before  us.  It  is  far  too  much, 
for  our  taste,  in  the  terms  we  are  accustomed  to  apply  to  per¬ 
sons  who  arc  writing  their  own  opinions,  or  recording  respec¬ 
tively  their  ow  n  view  s  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  Thus,  sect.  18, 
j),  34  ; — *  We  find  in  the  writings  of  some  of  the  most  talented 
amongst  them,  traces  of  a  system  of  Christian  doctrines.’  And 
this  is  represented  as  arising  from  the  fact  that,  although,  ‘  like 
their  Master,  they  were  far  from  propounding  dogmatic  systems,' 
yet  ‘  they  had  made  the  doctrine  primarily  taught  by  Christ 
himself  the  subject  of  theoretical  consideration  and  contemplation, 
as  their  hearts  and  lives  practically  bore  witness  to  the  truths 
they  had  received,  and  his  spiritual  nature  had  been  renewed 
and,  as  it  were,  personified  in  them.'  Now,  while  it  is  at  once 
admitted,  that  their  inspiration  was  not  of  a  nature  to  obliterate 
characteristic  idiosyncrasies  of  mental  constitution  and  of  cor- 
responding  style  and  manner,  yet  to  us  it  does  appear  more  than 
hazardous  to  speak  of  them  as  if  they  gave  in  their  writings  the 
results  of  their  oum  investigation  of  their  Master's  doctrines. 

‘  If  we  speak  of  the  apostolic  doctrine  in  general,  we  have  to 
bear  in  mind  that  we  do  not  refer  to  the  twelve  apostles,  of  whose 
doctrinal  views  we  possess  but  very  imperfect  knowledge'  By  such 
language,  the  reader  is  naturally  led  to  think  that,  had  we 
writings  of  others  than  those  who  have  actually  written,  their 
doctrinal  views  might  have  been  found  to  dilfer.  And  thus 
again  ; — ‘  If  the  first  epistle  of  Peter  is  genuine,  it  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  of  greater  importance,  in  the  dogmatic  point  of  view,  than 
that  of  James,  who  gives  an  undue  prominence  to  practical  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  scarcely  once  refers  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  though  he 
occasionally  evinces  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  faith, 
and  the  Divine  economy.  But  dogmatic  ideas  appear  in  the  writings 
of  Peter  more  as  a  vast  mass  of  materials,  which  are  as  yet  in 
their  rough  state.  *  In  vain  we  look  in  his  writings Jor  that  decided 
originality,  the  stamp  of  which  is  so  manifestly  impressed  upon  the 
tvorks  of  John  and  Paul,*  ’  The  last  sentence  in  italics  is  so  marked 
by  the  author,  and  is  quoted  from  De  IVette ;  but  his  own  expres¬ 
sions  arc  in  the  same  strain.  And  it  is  a  strain  which  w’e  own 
ourselves  uuablc  to  transcribe,  without  emotions  of  indignant 
impatience.  It  is  truly  a  very  '  free  and  easy  ’  strain  in  which 
write  of  inspired  meu — men  who  wrote  as  well  as  ‘spoke  as 
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they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost !’  That  the  Spirit  made 
use  of  different  instruments  in  unfolding  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  Divine  truth,  one  more  especially  for  the  doctrinal  and 
another  for  the  practical,  selecting  them  according  to  reasons 
of  his  own,  need  not  be  questioned.  But  in  every  department, 
they  were  all  one.  When  we  speak  of  *  orhjinality ^  there  is  sug¬ 
gested  the  idea  of  a  greater  amount  in  exercise  of  philosophical 
and  inventive  genius,  working  out  something  which  a  mind  of 
inferior  rate  w  ould  not  have  thought  of ;  and  to  charge  an  in¬ 
spired  writer  (whichsoever  of  the  two  Jameses  he  might  be), 
with  *  giving  undue  prominence  ’  to  any  department  of  his  subject, 
we  must  regard,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  a  very  censurable  spe¬ 
cimen  of  undue  boldness.  It  smacks  more  than  enough,  for  our 
liking,  of  the  school  of  German  rationalism. 

Nay,  we  cannot  say  that  w  e  are  over  fond  of  the  way  in  which 
our  blessed  Master  himself  is,  in  this  respect,  spoken  of.  We  like 
well  enough  the  representation  of  that  which  he  ‘brought  to  light’ 
as  being  ‘  something  which,  in  relation  to  the  pjist,  was  new  and 
original’ — (unless,  indeed,  by  these  terms  it  be  meant  that  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  fulness  of  time  ‘  life  and  immortality’  had  been 
altogether  unknow  n,  in  which  case  w  e  should  seriously  demur) — 
‘  and  in  relation  to  the  future  is  theoretically  perfect,  and  does 
not  stand  in  need  of  any  correction  or  improvement — but 
when  he  is  represented  as  ‘  indeed  adopting  many  notions 
already  in  existence,  especially  the  Mosaic  doctrine  of  one  God, 
and,  perhaps,  to  some  extent  the  prevailing  opinions  and  expec¬ 
tations  of  the  age,  concerning  the  doctrine  of  angels,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God,’  etc.,  we  cannot  say  we  tat  ail  relish  it.  ‘  God,  who  at 
sundry  times,  and  in  divers  manners,  spake  in  time  past  unto  the 
fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by 
his  Son.’  We  like  not  to  have  this  Divine  IMcssengcr — not  only 
divincl}^  commissioned  and  attested,  but  himself  Divine — thus 
talked  of  in  the  terms  we  should  apply  to  a  philosopher,  framing 
a  new  system  and  forming  a  new  sect,  and,  like  an  Eclectic, 
culling  from  previous  systems,  and  from  the  existing  opinions 
and  speculations  of  the  day.  We  are  too  old-fashioned  and 
puritanical  to  endure  this.  ‘The  Mosaic  doctrine  of  one  God,’ 
which  he  thus  ‘  adopted,’  w’as  the  elementary  doctrine  of  all 
religious  truth,  which  He  himself,  as  that  one  God,  had  revealed 
and  confirmed.  The  ‘  angels,’  about  whom,  too,  he  ‘  adopted’ 
some  of  the  ‘prevailing  notions,’  were  his  own  ‘ministering 
spirits,’  wdio  had  been  from  the  beginning,  and  were  now  more 
than  ever  to  be,  emplo3’ed  in  his  service.  And,  as  for  ‘  the 
kingdom  of  God,’  instead  of  his  ‘adopting’  the  ‘expectations’ 
which  prevailed  concerning  it,  these  expectations  were  the  very 
errors  against  w'hich  his  whole  ministry  was  directed.  They 
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were  the  results  of  the  misinterpretation  of  prophecy,  through 
the  perverting  influence  of  a  spirit  of  worldly-raindedness.  To 
such  conceptions  and  expectations  he  not  only  gave  no  encou¬ 
ragement the  birth,  and  life,  and  character,  and  teaching 
of  Him  who  ‘grew  up  as  a  tender  plant,  and  as  a  root  out 
of  a  dry  ground,  who  had  no  form  nor  comeliness,  nor  any 
beauty  in  him  that  men  should  desire  him,^  were  at  perfect 
antipodes  to  everything  of  the  kind.  He  inculcated,  both  upon 
liis  disciples  in  his  private  intercourse,  and  upon  the  general 
mind  in  his  more  public  ministrations,  views  of  his  kingdom,  as 
‘not  of  this  world,’  as  spiritual  and  heavenly  in  its  entire  cha¬ 
racter — in  its  principles,  its  blessings,  its  aims — in  its  origin, 
and  in  its  destination.  With  what  propriety  ‘  the  Great  Teaclicr’ 
could  be  said  to  ‘  adopt,'  and  that  ‘  to  some  extent,  the  prevail¬ 
ing  opinions  and  expectations  of  the  age'  on  any  subject,  and 
above  all  in  regard  to  *  the  kingdom  of  God,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
imagine ;  when  the  very  end  of  his  coming  was,  to  correct  the 
anti-evangelical  corruptions  of  a  false  Judaism,  and  to  erect  a 
kingdom  the  very  opposite  in  all  its  characteristics  of  what  that 
false  Judaism  had  fondly  imagined  to  itself;  and  that,  too,  by 
means  of  a  life  and  a  death,  such  as  it  had  not  ‘  entered  into  its 
heart  to  conceive.' 

When  we  come  forward  to  ‘  the  age  of  polemics,^ — that  is,  as 
it  is  described,  the  space  of  time  during  which  the  polemics  of 
the  church  developed  themselves  in  a  much  more  remarkable 
manner,  than  cither  the  apologetical  tendency  of  the  preceding, 
or  the  systematic  tendency  of  the  next  period,  we  find  stated 
two  important  points  of  dilFerence  between  it  and  the  age  pre¬ 
ceding. 

*  While,  in  the  preceding  period,  all  heretics  separated  from  the 
church,  as  a  mutter  of  course,  w'e  now  see  them  striving  for  the  vic¬ 
tory  ;  and  it  was  for  a  long  time  uncertain  which  party  would  gain 
it.  Orthodoxy,  however,  prevailed  at  last,  partly  from  an  internal 
necessity,  partly  through  the  assistance  of  the  secular  power,  and  the 
coincidence  of  external  circumstances.  Thus  it  happened  that,  in 
after  ages,  orthodoxy  appeared  as  an  obligation  which  man  owes  to 
the  stale ;  heresy,  on  the  contrary,  was  considered  a  political  crime.' 
{Second  Period,  sect.  79,  p.  224.) 

Without  stopping  to  institute  any  inquiry  respecting  the 
truth  of  the  former  of  these  statements,  as  a  point  fact  in  the 
history  or  in  the  discipline  of  the  early  church — the  church, 
from  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age  till  the  middle  of  the  third 
century ;  that  is,  to  inquire  whether,  up  to  that  date,  it  was 
Tcally  the  case,  that  ‘  all  heretics  separated  from  the  church  as  a 
matter  of  course,' — a  statement  which  implies,  or  rather  asserts. 
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the  condition  of  the  church  to  liavc  been,  till  then,  one  of 
eminent  doctrinal  purity, — more  so,  it  might,  with  some  plausi¬ 
bility,  be  contended,  than  even  during  the  apostolic  age  itself ; 
we  satisfy  ourselves  with  observing,  that,  supposing  both  this 
and  the  second  of  the  two  statements  correct  in  point  of  general 
fact,  neither  of  the  changes  was  a  change  for  the  better.  With 
regard  to  the  first,  wc  hold  that  separation  is  every  way  prefer¬ 
able  to  schism.  When  the  ^  orthodo.ry*  was  really  such, — that  is, 
when  it  was  conformity  to  scripture ;  and  when  the  heresy  was, 
in  its  subject  and  its  degree,  such  as  to  afiect  the  essentials  of 
the  Christian  faith,  and  so  to  warrant  exclusion  from  the  Chris¬ 
tian  fellowship ;  then  w  hat  could  be  more  desirable,  or  more  in 
harmony  with  apostolic  precept  and  precedent,  than  '  heretics 
separating  from  the  church  as  a  matter  of  course'  ?  It  was  no 
improvement,  when  schism  took  the  place  of  separation ;  when 
the  heretics,  instead  of  ^  separating  as  a  matter  of  course,' 
asserted  their  rectitude,  and  their  right  to  an  ecclesiastical  status ; 
and  the  war,  even  on  points  of  fundamental  truth,  was  waged 
and  prosecuted  within  the  camp.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
Arian  and  Pelagian  controversies,  both  included  in  this  |>criod  ; 
the  one  affecting  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christ’s  divinity, 
and  the  other  the  equally  fundamental  doctrine  of  man's  de[)ra- 
vity.  And  then,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  means  by  which 
orthodoxy  ^  prevailed '  in  the  '  strife  for  victory  ?'  It  was  ^  partly 
from  an  internal  necessity,' — a  phrjise  to  which  we  feel  some¬ 
what  at  a  loss  to  affix  a  sure  and  definite  conception ;  and  it 
was  ‘  partly  by  the  coincidence  of  external  circumstances ;'  but 
it  was  also  ‘  partly'  (we  fear  we  must,  in  some  instances  at  least, 
say  chiefly)  ‘  through  the  assistance  of  the  secular  power.'  Alas 
for  the  day,  when  the  interference  of  the  civil  authority  was 
first  appealed  to  for  the  settlement  of  points  in  theology,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  church ;  when  orthodoxy  was  deter¬ 
mined,  and  heresy  suppressed,  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  by  the 
superior  force  of  contending  princes,  not  by  the  force  of  truth  ! 
It  was  no  part  of  the  credit  «and  glory  of  '  orthodoxy*  to  ‘  triumph 
at  last '  by  such  means.  Civil  interference,  by  the  coercive 
power  of  pains  and  penalties  and  threatened  extermination,  and 
by  the  requirement  of  certain  religious  principles  as  the  ground 
of  claim  and  title  to  civil  immunities,  was  an  innovation  which 
opened  wide  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  whole  system 
of  the  *  man  of  sin.'  In  that  system,  it  is  true,  the  state  of  things 
was  in  a  great  measure  reversed.  Instead  of  the  civil  assuming 
the  power  (in  compliance  with  the  unworthy  appeal  of  con¬ 
tending  parties  in  the  church)  of  settling  points  of  ecclesiastical 
faith  and  order,  it  became  the  ambition  of  the  ecclesiastical  to 
bring  civil  authorities  to  its  feet,  and,  on  the  pretext  of  the 
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superiority  of  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal,  and  the  plea  that 
the  higher  should  include  the  lower,  to  dictate  to  kings  and 
emperors  ;  to  become  the  arbiter  of  their  disputes,  and  the 
judge  of  their  claims  to  their  crowns  and  dominions ;  and  thus 
to  lord  it  over  a  prostrate  world.  All  arose  out  of  the  church- 
aud-state  connexion,  the  harlotry  of  the  nominal  spouse  of 
Christ  with  the  kings  of  the  earth.  What  a  Pandora’s  box  of 
mischiefs  did  this  connexion  prove,  to  both  the  one  party  and 
the  other  in  the  unhallowed  union  ! 

Under  this  period,  too,  we  may  remark,  the  connexion  be¬ 
tween  the  facts  of  '  ecclesiastical  history,’  and  the  doctrines  of 
‘  dogmatic  theology,’  becomes  even  more  than  before,  intimate 
and  inseparable.  \Ve  can  easily  separate,  for  example,  both  men¬ 
tally  and  in  statement,  the  facts  regarding  the  prelatic  and  im¬ 
perial  feuds,  what  may  even  be  called  the  civil  wars  of  Arianism, 
and  the  Arian  tenets  as  the  subjects  of  controversial  discussion. 
But  to  keep  the  tenets  aud  the  facts  distinct,  in  a  historical 
narrative,  docs  seem  to  us  next  to  an  impossibility.  They  are 
so  necessarily  blended  together,  that  a  record  of  the  facts,  apart 
from  the  tenets,  and  even  from  some  particulars,  at  least,  in  the 
discussion  of  tlic  tenets,  would  be  unintelligible.  The  facts 
affected  the  discussions,  and  the  discussions  reciprocally  the 
facts.  No  ‘Church  History,’  therefore,  could  be  complete  with¬ 
out  an  iuterweaviug  of  the  history  of  the  one  with  the  history 
of  the  others.  And,  for  a  similar  reason,  a  ‘  History  of  Doc¬ 
trines,’  in  as  far  as  it  is  strictly  aud  properly  historical,  would 
require  to  blend  the  record  of  facts  with  the  record  of  tenets. 
The  difference  can  be  only  one  of  degree.  In  the  one  case,  the 
primary  object  being  to  record  the  facts,  the  tenets  and  their 
discussion  are  made  the  least  prominent,  being  introduced  only 
so  fiur  as  is  necessary  to  link  the  facts  together,  and  to  explain 
their  causes  and  their  results ;  and  in  the  other,  vice  versa,  the 
facts  become  the  least  prominent,  and  find  a  place  only  as  they 
serve  to  illustrate  the  nature,  or  to  account  for  the  progress  and 
retardation,  and  for  the  changes,  whether  in  the  way  of  modi¬ 
fication  or  aggravation,  of  the  doctrines.  Our  difficulty  is,  if 
possible,  still  greater,  in  fancying  the  ‘History  of  Doctrines’ 
as  distinct  from  ‘  dogmatic  theology.’  In  sect,  ii.,  p.  4,  it  is 
stated,  with  all  correctness,  that  ‘  the  history  of  doctrines 
properly  constitutes  a  part  of  ecclesiastical  history,’  but  that  it 
*  is  now  separated  from  it,  on  account  of  its  wide  extent,  and 
treated  as  a  particular  science.’  Of  this  separation  we  have  just 
spokeu.  It  is  added,  ‘The  history  of  doctrines  further  forms 
the  transition  from  ecclesiastical  history  to  dogmatic  theology, 
proj^rly  so  called  and  in  a  note,  ‘  Many  think  that  the  history 
of  doctrines  is  a  kiud  of  appendix  to  dogmatic  theology,  rather 
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than  an  introduction  to  it.  But  this  opinion  is  erroneous/  etc. 
It  strikes  us,  that  something  plausible  might  be  said  for  each  of 
these  opinions.  But,  passing  this,  here  is  the  difficulty  we  feel. 

‘  Dogmatic  theology '  is  distinct  from  '  biblical  theology  /  the 
latter  relating  to  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  the  former  to  human 
opinions  regarding  those  contents.  A  *  history  of  doctrines '  is 
a  history  of  these  opinions.  But  can  a  history  of  these  opinions, 
such  as  merits  the  designation,  be  given,  without  some  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  each  has  been  introduced  by  its  origi¬ 
nator,  assailed  by  his  opponents,  and  defended  by  his  followers? 
And  in  that  case,  must  not  such  a  history  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
not  an  introduction  to  dogmatic  theology  merely,  but  dogmatic 
theology  itself?  When  the  student  sets  himself  down  to  the 
investigation  of  the  dogmata  in  the  theology ,  must  not  a  large 
proportion  of  his  studies  consist  of  the  very  statements,  assaults, 
and  vindications,  that  have  alreadv  come  before  him  in  the 
history  ?  And  must  not  the  ‘  history  of  doctrines/  considered 
as  *  an  introduction  to  dogmatic  theology/  come  to  be  very  much 
an  introduction  to  itself,  and  a  ‘  transition'  from  itself  to  itself? 

Various  have  been  the  divisions  of  the  science  of  theology,  or 
of  a  theological  course  of  study,  proposed  and  followed  by  pro¬ 
fessors  of  eminence.  The  subject  is  somewhat  tempting ;  but 
we  must  forbear  even  their  statement,  and,  still  more,  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  their  comparative  merits. 

In  the  opening  of  this  second  period,  also,  we  have  brought 
before  us  *  the  principal  points  on  which  the  councils  had  to 
decide,  and  to  express  their  opinions  in  confessions  of  faith, — 
the  three  main  pillars  of  the  Christian  system ' — expressed  by 
the  three  terms,  ‘  theology,  christology,  and  anthropology.' 
The  etymological  import  of  the  terms  is  at  once  sufficiently 
apparent;  doctrines  relating  to  God,  to  Christ,  and  to  man. 
It  is,  however,  unfortunate,  when  it  happens  (and  it  does  fre¬ 
quently  happen)  that  a  terra  has  a  meaning  already  affixed  to  it 
different  from,  and  more  comprehensive  than,  that  which  it 
bears  in  its  special  and  distinctive  appropriation.  Thus  it  is 
here,  with  the  word  theology^  the  first  of  the  three.  It  is 
already  in  use  for  the  entire  system  of  religious  truth — and  even 
more  extensively  still,  as  including  those  *  polemics^  by  which 
truth  and  error  are  severed;  so  that,  in  its  ordinary  and  esta¬ 
blished  acceptation,  it  embraces  both  the  other  departments — 
Christology  and  anthropology,  A  question  also  naturally  suggests 
itself,  namely,  why  should  there  not  be  fourth  pillar,  consisting 
of  doctrines  relative  to  the  Holy  Spirit These  are  surely  as 
essential  in  the  Christian  system  as  the  others.  Nor  is  it  enough 
to  reply,  that  doctrines  respecting  the  Holy  Spirit  are  included 
under  the  first  of  the  three,  theology  ;  the  doctrine  concerning 
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embracing,  of  course,  what  relates  to  the  trinity  of  persons 
in  the  Godhead,  of  wliora  the  Holy  Spirit  is  one.  For,  since  tlie 
scheme  of  redemption  is  the  grand  theme  of  Divine  revelation, 
if  all  that  relates  to  the  province  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  that  scheme 
inav,  with  propriety,  be  brought  under  theology— then,  on  the 
same  principle,  might  all  that  relates  to  C/im/;  the  assumption 
of  our  nature  for  the  redemption  of  man  being  a  part  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  second  person  of  the  same  trinity.  The/ot/r  pillars 
’  would  thus  he— theology,  chnstology,  pnetimatology,  and  anthro- 
jkilogy.  Or,  perhaps,  the  structure  of  doctrine  might  be  still 
more  complete  were  fi  fifth  introduced,  and  the  arrangement 
altered: — theology,  or  doctrines  concerning  God;  anthropology, 
or  doctrines  concerning  man  :  these  two  embracing,  along  with 
all  that  relates  to  the  existence  and  attributes  of  the  One  God, 
his  tri-uuc  personality, — and  all  that  revelation  teaches  about 
the  creation  and  the  original  character  and  condition  of  man, 
with  his  fall,  and  his  fallen  state,  and  liabilities :  and  then 
patrologg,  christologg,  and  pneumatology,  as  comprehending  the 
relations  respectively  sustained,  and  the  parts  appropriately 
acted,  in  the  Divine  plan  of  man’s  recovery,  by  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit. 

A  similar  objection  would  lie  here  against  pneumatology  with 
that  just  mentioned  against  theology ;  and  another  objection 
might  well  be  found  in  the  multiplying  of  the  sesquipedalia  verba 
of  our  theological  terminology.  Of  these,  we  have  quite  a  suHi- 
cieut  surfeit  in  the  work  before  us;  and,  indeed,  in  all  works  of 
a  corresponding  description.  When  we  leave  our  New  Testa¬ 
ments,  and  get  among  the  systems  of  learned  theologians,  the 
contrast,  especially  in  some  instances,  is  prodigious.  And  no 
where  may  it  be  expected  to  be  more  so  than  in  a  '  History  of 
Doctrines in  which  we  have  not  the  exposition  of  any  one 
system  merely,  but  a  digest  of  all  that  have  successively  been 
pro|>oundcd.  The  miud,  whose  religious  eonceptious  and 
language  have  been  taken  from  Christ  and  his  apostles,  is  utterly 
bewildered  in  such  a  work  as  this.  It  is  in  a  new  region.  It 
‘  hears  a  language  which  it  understands  not.’  '  The  simplicity 
that  is  in  Christ’  is  gone.  It  sickens  at  the  change.  We  hardly 
can  stand  it  ourselves.  And  it  does  come  to  nausea  with  us, 
when  we  find,  as  to  such  an  extent  we  do,  the  magniloquence 
of  high-sounding  Greek  and  Latin  composites  associated  with 
such  wretched  'small  w’are’  of  thought — with  the  veriest  cru¬ 
dities  and  inanities,  the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  undiluted 
absurdity,  which  it  is  conceivable  (and  hardly  that)  should  ever 
have  found  formation  in  even  the  most  scantily  furnished,  or 
perversely  fashioned,  of  human  pericraniums. 

But  we  feel  that  we  must  forbear,  and  make  a  pause.  The 
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remarks  we  have  made  have  run  on  to  an  unanticipated  length. 
A  *  History  of  Doctrines’  is,  from  its  very  nature,  so  suggestive 
of  general  principles,  as  well  as  so  replete  with  the  topics  of 
special  discussion,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  get  over  it  perfunctorily. 
The  second  volume  of  the  work,  in  its  English  dress,  is  now  pub¬ 
lished  ;  and  w  e  shall  reserve  for  another  notice  the  contents  of 
it,  together  with  the  remainder  of  the  first. 


Art.  II. — History  of  Greece,  By  George  Grote,  Esq.  Vols.  III. 
and  IV.  London  :  Murray,  1817. 

Mr.  Grote  has  speedily  redeemed  his  pledge  of  two  more 
volumes  on  Grecian  history,  by  which  we  arc  carried  down  to 
the  battle  of  Marathon  ;  and  although  an  elaborate  review  of 
his  labours  would  be  unsuitable,  some  notice  of  them,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  remarks  on  his  former  volumes,  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  our  readers. 

The  great  variety  of  political  life  to  which  the  peculiarity  of 
the  little  Grecian  w  orld  and  its  richness  in  instruction  are  owing, 
has  drawn  after  it  several  disadvantages  to  the  historian.  The 
accounts  of  all,  except  two  or  three  princii)al  states,  arc  very 
fragmentary.  They  cannot  be  made  into  substantive  histories ; 
they  do  not  fit  in  well  to  a  general  history ;  and  yet  they  must 
not  be  left  out.  Many  chapters  on  such  topics,  in  a  complete 
work  like  that  before  us,  must  remain  locally  joined,  and  yet  not 
very  intimately  connected,  with  the  rest  of  the  narrative ;  as  if 
hound  up  in  the  same  volume  for  the  sake  of  reference  only. 
Nor  is  much  unity  attainable  for  the  history  of  Greece,  until  the 
country  is  threatened  by  the  Persians.  We  regard  it,  therefore, 
as  beyond  human  skill  to  throw  interest  into  all  the  details  con¬ 
cerning  secondary  towns ;  which,  in  proportion  to  the  fidelity 
and  fulness  of  the  writer,  are  apt  to  tire  the  patience  of  the 
reader.  Confessing  that  we  have  found  a  certain  proportion  of 
tedium  in  Grote,  as  in  Thirlwall,  Malkin,  and  every  one  else  who 
has  dealt  with  the  subject,  we  must  add  that  no  one  thing  strikes 
us  so  much  in  the  work  before  us,  as  the  freshness  with  which 
he  has  invested  his  discussions.  After  poring  so  long  as  we  have 
done  over  these  topics,  it  has  seemed  as  though  a  new  writer, 
however  capable  of  instructing  us  on  disputed  points,  would 
scarcely  be  able  to  interest  us  much.  Yet,  in  the  main  stream 
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of  the  history,  Grote  carries  his  reader  along  with  him  most 
successfully/  This  depends,  in  part,  upon  the  independence 
with  which  he  has  re-considered  the  received  views  on  almost 
every  point,  and  the  perfect  command  which  he  has  of  all  the 
materials,  with  tlie  power  of  combining  them  at  pleasure.  By 
this,  he  constantly  throws  novelty  on  what  is  old,  and  brings  out 
vividly  what  before  was  dim.  At  the  same  time,  his  own  un¬ 
tiring’  eagerness,  and  the  deep  interest  w  ith  which  he  is  obviously 
inspired,  communicate  themselves  to  the  reader.  Like  all  suc¬ 
cessful  modern  historians  of  the  ancient  world,  he  starts  from  a 
familiarity  with  moilern  constitutional  politics  as  essential  j)re- 
requisites*  to  give  us  insight  into  the  working  of  the  old  repub¬ 
lics  ;  but  solicitously  points  out  and  insists  upon  the  particulars 
in  which  they  were  contrasted  with  us.  He  defends  the  Athe¬ 
nian  democracy  against  ^litford,  Xenophon,  Plato,  and  Socrates, 
as  warmly  as  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwcr  aud  as  successfully  as  Thirlwall ; 
and  80  far  as  his  present  volumes  reach,  there  has  been  little 
need  of  anything  but  panegyric.  In  the  later  portion  of  the 
work,  we  take  for  granted  that  this  will  be  sobered  down  into 
apology  and  palliation  ;  but  from  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistra- 
tida?  to  the  battle  of  Plataea,  the  light  of  Athens  burns  so  pure 
and  brilliant,  that  nothing  else  in  antiquity  can  compare  to  it. 
A  few  extracts  may  display  Mr.  Grote's  style  and  genius  : — 

*  The  primitive  sentiment  entertained  [by  the  Greeks]  towards  the 
heroic  king  died  out,  passing  first  into  indifference,  next — after  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  despots — into  determined  antipathy.  To  an  historian 
like  Mr.  Mitford,  full  of  English  ideas  respecting  government,  this 
anti-monarchical  feeling  appears  of  the  nature  of  insanity.  [But] 

. the  hatred  for  kings,  as  it  stood  among  the  Greeks,  was  a 

pre-eminent  virtue,  flowing  directly  from  the  noblest  and  wisest  part 
of  their  nature.  It  was  a  consequence  of  their  deep  conviction  of  the 

necessity  ofi^universal  legal  constraint . The  conception  which 

the  Greeks  formed  of  an  unresponsible  One,  or  of  a  king  who  could 
do  no  wrong,  may  be  expressed  in  the  pregnant  words  of  Herodotus: 

*  lie  subverts  the  customs  of  the  country;  he  violates  women;  he 
puts  men  to  death  without  trial.*  No  other  conception  of  the  probable 
tendencies  of  kingship  was  justified  either  by  a  general  knowledge  ot 
human  nature,  or  by  political  experience,  as  it  stood  from  Solon 
downward  :  no  other  feeling  than  abhorrence  could  be  entertained 
for  the  character  so  conceived  ;  no  other  than  a  man  of  unprincipled 
ambition  would  ever  seek  to  invest  himself  with  it.  Our  larger  po¬ 
litical  experience  has  taught  us  to  modify  this  opinion,  by  showing 
that  under  the  conditions  of  monarchy  in  the  best  governments  of 
modem  Europe,  the  enormities  described  by  Herodotus  do  not  take 

place  ;  &c . [Even]  to  Aristotle,  this  [constitutional  liberty 

under  a  king]  could  not  have  appeared  otherwise  than  unintelligible 
nnd  impracticable  ;  not  likely  even  in  a  single  case,  but  altogether 
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inconceivable  as  a  permanent  system,  and  with  all  the  diversities  of 
temper,  inherent  in  the  successive  members  of  an  hereditary  dynasty. 
When  the  Greeks  thought  of  a  man  exempt  from  legal  responsibility, 
they  conceived  him  as  really  and  truly  such,  in  deed  as  well  as  in 
name,  with  a  defenceless  community  exposed  to  his  oppressions ; 
and  their  fear  and  hatred  of  him  was  measured  by  their  reverence  for 
a  government  ol  equal  law  and  free  speech,  with  the  ascendancy  of 
which  tlieir  whole  hopes  of  security  were  associated ;  in  the  demo¬ 
cracy  of  Athens,  more,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  portion  of  Greece. 
And  this  feeling,  as  it  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  Greek  mind,  so  it 
was  also  one  of  tlic  most  widely  spread  ;  a  point  of  unanimity  highly 
valuable  amidst  so  many  points  of  dissension.’ — vol.  iii.,  p.  15. 

On  the  old  and  new  demagogues,  Mr.  Grote  writes : — 

‘The  demagogue  despots  are  interesting,  as  the  first  evidence  of  the 
growing  importance  of  the  people  in  political  alfairs.  The  demagogue 
stood  forward  as  representing  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  people 
against  the  governing  few,  probably  availing  himself  of  some  special 
cases  of  ill  usage,  and  taking  pains  to  be  conciliatory  and  generous 
in  his  own  personal  behaviour  ;  and  when  the  people,  by  their  armed 
aid,  had  enabled  him  to  overthrow  their  existing  rulers,  they  had 
thus  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  own  chief  in  possession  of  the 
supreme  power,  but  they  acquired  no  political  rights,  and  no  in¬ 
creased  securities  for  themselves .  A  remark  made  by 

Aristotle  deserves  special  notice  here,  as  illustrating  the  political 
advance  and  education  of  the  Grecian  communities.  He  draws  a 
marked  distinction  between  the  early  demagogue  of  the  seventh  and 
sixth  centuries,  and  the  later  demagogue,  sucli  as  he  himself,  and  the 
generations  immediately  preceding,  had  witnessed.  The  former  was 
a  military  chief,  daring  and  full  of  resource,  who  took  arms  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  popular  insurgents,  put  down  the  government  by 
force,  and  made  himself  the  master  both  of  those  whom  he  deposed, 
and  of  those  by  whose  aid  he  deposed  them  ;  while  the  latter  was  a 
speaker,  possessed  of  all  the  talents  necessary  for  moving  an  audience, 
but  neither  inclined  to,  nor  qualified  for,  armed  attack  ;  accomplish- 
all  his  purposes  by  pacific  and  constitutional  methods.  This  valuable 
change — substituting  discussion  and  the  vote  of  an  assembly  in  place 
of  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  procuring  for  the  pronounced  decision  of 
the  assembly  such  an  influence  over  men’s  minds,  as  to  render  it 
final  and  respected  even  by  dissentients — arose  from  the  continued 
practical  working  of  democratical  institutions.  I  shall  have  occasion, 
at  a  later  period  of  this  history,  to  estimate  the  value  of  that  un¬ 
measured  obloquy  which  has  been  heaped  on  the  Athenian  dema¬ 
gogues  of  the  Peloponnesian  war — Kleon  and  llyperbolus;  but 
assuming  the  whole  to  be  well  founded,  it  will  not  be  the  less  true 
that  these  men  were  a  material  improvement  of  the  earlier  demagogues, 
such  as  Kypselus  and  Peisistratus,  who  employed  the  armed  agency 
of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  established  govern¬ 
ment,  and  acquiring  despotic  authority  for  themselves . 
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The  railing  demagogue  of  Athens,  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  was  thus  a  less  mischievous  and  dangerous  person  than  the 
fighting  demagogue  of  the  earlier  centuries ;  and  *  the  growth  of 
habits  of  public  speaking*  (to  use  Aristotle’s  expression), was  the 
cause  of  the  difierence.  The  opposition  of  the  tongue  was  a  bene¬ 
ficial  substitute  for  the  opposition  of  the  sword.* — /6.,  p.  20. 

In  regard  to  the  legislation  of  Solon  and  Kleisthenes,  Mr. 
Grote  holds  several  opinions  of  his  own,  which  he  urges  with 
characteristic  ardour  and  with  great  force  of  reasoning.  He 
holds  that  Solon  is  so  far  from  having  enacted  the  complicated 
jury  system  of  Athens,  that  it  scarcely  came  into  extensive  ope¬ 
ration  until  Pericles  introduced  the  juror’s  pay.  Kleisthenes, 
according  to  him,  admitted  all  citizens  of  the  first  three  classes 
to  public  office,  but  still  e.xcludcd  tlie  fourth  class ;  who  were 
only  introduced  by  a  law  of  Aristeidcs,  passed  shortly  after  the 
battle  of  Plata'a.  The  institution  of  choosing  archons  by  the 
/o/,  which  the  orators  seem  to  refer  to  Solon,  Grote  postpones 
still  later  than  this  law  of  Aristcides.  He  also  believes  that 
Solon  intended  his  laws  to  be  perpetual,  and  had  no  idea  of 
putting  into  the  hands  of  the  lower  people  the  right  of  revising 
and  changing  them  at  pleasure  by  a  commission  of  legislation. 
In  all  this  subject,  Grote  is  considerably  at  variance  w  ith  Thirl- 
wall ;  and  (great  as  our  obligations  to  the  latter  writer),  it  may 
without  disrespect  be  said,  that  his  successor  here  show’s  an  in¬ 
tellect  less  embarrassed  by  its  ow  n  erudition,  and  full  of  more 
independent  energy. 

Several  important  chapters  in  the  third  volume,  and  two  in 
the  fourth,  are  devoted  entirely  to  the  civilized  or  powerful 
nations  exterior  to  the  Grecian  world,  or  on  the  horizon  of  their 
knowledge  ; — Lydians,  Medes,  Scythians,  Cimmerians,  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  Carthaginians,  and 
Persians.  As  long  as  Grecian  literature  is  the  medium  by  w  hich 
they  arc  known,  our  historian  displays  his  habitual  accomplish¬ 
ments.  On  to  the  ambitious  field  of  earlier  Egypt  he  had  no 
temptation  to  obtrude  himself;  and  certainly  it  does  not  occur 
to  us  to  blame  him,  that  he  borrows  nothing  from  the  discoveries 
of  modern  hierologists.  But  it  docs  occasioually  appear  to  us, 
that  he  has  not  so  maturely  considered  the  evidence  of  the  Old 
Testament  on  some  of  the  topics  discussed.  Against  ^Ir.  Fyncs 
Clinton  he  seems  always  disposed  to  run  a  tilt ;  and  as  regards 
the  early  chronolog}’,  a  certain  weakness  in  him  may  be  con¬ 
ceded  to  Grote  ;  but  sometimes  we  think  that  the  latter  over¬ 
does  his  opposition.  For  example  (p.  303),  Clinton  fixes  the 
revolt  of  the  Medes  from  the  Assyrians  to  b.c.  711,  by  scripturej 
as  be  says ;  which,  we  apprehend,  merely  means,  that  we  know 
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by  the  scripture  (2  Kings,  xvii.  6),  that  the  ^ledes  were  subject 
to  Shalmaneser,  and  that  their  revolt  is  not  likely  to  have  hap¬ 
pened  until  after  Sennacherib  lost  his  great  army  in  the  Judaean 
campaign.  Nor  is  this  all :  but  from  Isaiah  xxii.  6,  we  learn, 
that  Elam  and  Kir  (Elymieans  and  Kourds,  or  Armenians),  were 
in  the  host  of  Sennacherib ;  which  can  hardly  have  happened, 
if  the  revolt  of  Media  had  as  yet  taken  place.  That  revolt  drew 
after  it  a  severe  and  unsuccessful  war  on  the  part  of  the  Assy¬ 
rians,  who  tried  to  re-subdue  them ;  which  will  account  for  the 
quiet  enjoyed  by  Judah  for  some  time  after  the  retreat  of  Sen¬ 
nacherib.  All  this  amounts  to  a  high  probability  that  the  revolt 
of  Media  was  very  soon  after  that  event ;  especially  as  we  know 
that  Babylon  at  the  same  time  revolted,  and  its  king  sent  am¬ 
bassadors  to  Hezekiah.  But  Mr.  Grote  seems  to  think  that  it 
is  only  by  a  tradition,  or  a  fancy  of  Josephus,  and  not  at  all  by 
Scripture,  that  we  hold  Shalmaneser  to  have  held  sway  over 
Media.  So  far,  then,  we  defend  Mr.  Clinton ;  but  when  he 
says  that  we  have  ‘  the  united  testimony  of  the  Scripture  and 
Herodotus'  that  Nineveh  was  destroyed  by  the  Medes  and 
Babylonians,  we  abandon  him  to  Mr.  Grote's  strictures. 

In  the  discussion  concerning  the  ChahUeans,  we  think  our 
author  inadequately  understands  the  rcJisons  w  hich  induce  nearly 
all  the  Icarnetl  Germans  to  treat  them  as  a  more  northern  people 
than  the  Babylonians.  As  Mr.  Grote  finds  them  always  spoken 
of  by  the  Greeks  as  '  the  priestly  order  among  the  Babylonians,' 
he  takes  for  granted  that  they  were  always  thus ;  but  nothing 
is  more  manifest  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  than 
that,  in  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  they  were  a  nation  of  war- 
riors.  In  the  book  of  the  prophet  Ilabakkuk,  they  Jire  first  in¬ 
troduced  to  us  as  a  new  and  conquering  people.  Nor  do  we 
even  there  as  yet  find  their  name  in  connection  with  Babylon : 
Jeremiah  again  and  again  calls  them  a  nation  from  the  north; 
and  all  agree  that  Ur,  of  the  Chaldees,  whence  Abraham  came, 
was  in  Northern  Mesopotamia.  As  therefore  Xenophon  speaks 
of  Chaldees  in  Armenia,  it  is  probable  enough  that  this  people, 
like  the  Elymseans,  lived  partly  on  the  mountains  and  partly  had 
spread  over  the  underlying  plains.  Whether  they  were  of  Syrian, 
Kourdish,  or  even  Scythian  language  and  extraction,  is  quite 
another  question.  For  ourselves,  we  see  no  ground  to  imagine 
that  they  were  Scythians,  which  we  are  disposed  to  call  a  mere 
fancy  ;  but  that  they  were  a  rude  and  new  people  from  the  norths 
we  unlicsitatingly  believe ;  and  it  seems  beyond  reasonable  doubt, 
that  the  same  Scythian  irruption,  which  prostrated  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  empires  of  Media  and  Assyria  alike,  set  the  Chaldees 
free  to  a  series  of  marauding  expeditions,  which  ended  in  their 
possessing  themselves  of  Babylon.  That  they  so  easily  coalesced 
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ys'lih  the  old  inhabitants,  implies,  perhaps,  a  community  of 
language;  and  after  the  Persian  conquest,  though  the\  were 
naturally  deposed  from  their  military  position,  they  invaded  the 
chief  oiiiccs  of  the  priesthood,  and  gave  to  the  later  Greeks  the 
belief  that  the  Chaldees  alone  were  priests  of  Babylon. 

On  the  uniting  power  which  art  gradually  came  to  exert  over 
the  Greeks,  Mr.  Grote  speaks  thus: — 

‘The  immense  development  of  Grecian  art  subsequently,  and  the 
great  perfection  of  Grecian  artists,  are  facts  of  great  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race ;  but  in  regard  to  the  Greeks  themselves, 
they  not  only  acted  powerfully  on  the  taste  of  the  people,  but  were 
also  valuable  indirectly  as  the  common  boast  of  llellenisni,  and  as 
supplying  one  bond  of  fraternal  sympathy,  ns  well  as  of  mutual  pride, 
omong  its  widely  dispersed  sections.  It  is  the  paucity  and  weakness 
of  these  bonds  which  renders  the  history  of  Greece,  prior  to  5G0,  n.c., 
little  better  than  a  series  of  parallel,  but  isolated  threads,  each  attached 
to  a  single  city  ;  and  that  increased  range  of  joint  Hellenic  feeling 
and  action,  upon  which  we  shall  presently  enter,  though  arising, 
doubtless,  in  great  measure,  from  new  and  common  dangers,  threaten¬ 
ing  many  cities  at  once,  also  springs,  in  part,  from  those  other  causes, 
which  have  been  enumerated  in  this  chapter,  as  acting  on  the  Grecian 
mind.  It  proceeds  from  the  stimulus  applied  to  all  the  common  feel¬ 
ings  in  religion,  art,  and  recreation  ; — from  the  gradual  formation  of 
national  festivals,  appealing,  in  various  ways,  to  tastes  and  sentiments, 
which  animated  every  Hellenic  bosom  ; — from  the  inspiration  of  men 
of  genius,  poets,  musicians,  sculptors,  architects,  who  supplied  more 
or  less  in  every  Grecian  city,  education  for  the  youth,  training  for  the 
chorus,  and  ornament  for  the  locality  ;  from  the  gradual  expansion 
of  science,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric,  w’hich  rendered  one  city  the 
intellectual  capital  of  Greece,  and  brought  to  Isokrates  and  Plato 
pupils  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Grecian  world.  It  was  this 
fund  o(  common  tastes,  tendencies,  and  aptitudes,  wdiich  caused  the 
social  atoms  of  Hellas  to  gravitate  towards  each  other,  and  which 
enabled  the  Greeks  to  become  something  better  and  greater,  than  an 
aggregate  of  petty  disunited  communities  like  the  Thracians  or  Phry¬ 
gians.  And  the  creation  of  such  common  extra-political  Hellenism 
is  .  .  .  [to  be  dwelt  upon]  the  more  forcibly,  because  the  modern 
reader  has  generally  no  idea  of  national  union  without  political 
union  ;  an  association  foreign  to  the  Greek  mind.* — vol.  iv.,  p.  134. 

Mr.  (  iroto's  warm  pancffi/ric  on  the  ostracism,  certainly  at 
first  took  us  by  surprise.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  con¬ 
sider  that  institution  as  an  extreme  resource ;  necessary  per¬ 
haps  on  a  very  few  occasions,  yet  liable  to  abuse  so  manifest, 
that  a  constitution  which  needed  the  law  lav  justly  under  a  hca\T 
reproach  ;  and  as  it  was  never  used  in  Athens  after  the  ostracism 
of  Hyperbolus,  we  were  sceptical  of  its  ever  having  been  really 
want^.  Mr.  Grote  however  has  forcibly  pointed  out,  that, 
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while  the  democracy  was  new,  the  case  was  very  different ;  and 
has  convinced  us  that  Kleisthcnes  w'as  right  in  instituting  it, 
though  we  still  believe  it  would  have  been  well  if  Aristeides  had 
abolished  it  immediately  after  the  Persian  war.  What  was  useful 
in  terrorem  for  the  first  thirty  vears  of  the  new  constitution,  was 
afterwards  (it  appears  to  us)  of  disservice,  in  teaching  rival  states¬ 
men  to  aim  at  banishing  one  another,  instead  of  forcing  them  to 
tolerate  each  other’s  constitutional  influence  in  the  ‘  opposition.' 
Athens  would  not  then  have  been  so  able  to  play  the  despot  in 
Greece,  and  her  whole  history  might  have  been  altered  by  it. 
But  the  reader  shall  hear  the  chief  part  of  Mr.  G rote’s  argu¬ 
ment,  although  it  is  too  long  to  quote  the  wliolc. 

*  All  the  governments  of  the  Grecian  cities,  when  wc  compare  them 
with  that  idea  which  a  modern  reader  is  apt  to  conceive  of  the  measure 
of  force  belonging  to  a  governmetit,  were  essentially  w'eak  ;  the  goad, 
as  well  as  the  bad ;  the  democratical,  the  oligarchical,  and  the  des¬ 
potic.  The  force  in  the  hands  of  any  government,  to  cope  with  con¬ 
spirators  or  mutineers,  was  extremely  small,  with  the  single  exception 
of  a  despot,  surrounded  by  his  mercenary  troop  ;  so  that  no  tolerably 
sustained  conspiracy  or  usurper  could  be  put  down,  except  by  the 
direct  aid  of  the  people,  in  support  of  the  government,  which 
amounted  to  a  dissolution,  for  the  time,  of  constitutional  authority, 
and  was  pregnant  with  reactionary  consequences  such  as  no  man 
could  foresee.  To  prevent  powerful  men  from  attempting  usurpation, 
was  therefore  of  the  greatest  possible  moment ;  and  a  despot  or  an  oli¬ 
garchy  might  exercise  preventive  means  at  pleasure^  much  sharper  than 
the  ostracism,  such  as  the  assassination  of  Kimon,  directed  by  the  Peisis- 
tratids.  At  the  very  least,  they  might  send  aw'ay  any  one,  from  whom 
they  apprehended  attack  or  danger,  without  incurring  even  so  much 
as  the  imputation  of  severity.  But  in  a  democracy . the  cre¬ 

ation  of  such  an  exceptional  power  created  serious  dilficully.  If  we 
transport  ourselves  to  tlie  times  of  Kleisthcnes,  immediately  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Peisistratids,  when  the  w’orking  of  the  democratical 
machinery  was  as  yet  untried,  w'e  shall  find  this  difficulty  at  its  maxi¬ 
mum  ;  but  w'e  shall  also  find  the  necessity  of  resting  such  a  power 
somewhere,  absolutely  imperative.  For  the  great  Athenian  nobles  had 
yet  to  learn  the  lesson  of  respect  for  any  constitution.  Their  past 
history  had  exhibited  continual  struggles  between  the  armed  factions 
of  Megacles,  Lycurgus,  and  Peisistratus,  put  down  after  a  time  by 

the  superior  force  and  alliances  of  the  latter .  Moreover, 

when  any  two  candidates  for  power,  with  such  reckless  dispositions, 
come  into  a  bitter  personal  rivalry,  the  motives  to  each  of  them, 
arising  as  well  out  of  fear  as  out  of  ambition,  to  put  down  his  oppo¬ 
nent  at  any  cost  to  the  constitution,  might  well  become  irresistible. 

. Against  this  chance  of  internal  assailants,  Kleisthenes  had  to 

protect  the  democratical  constitution .  It  was  necessary  to 

create  in  the  multitude,  and  through  them  to  force  on  the  leading 
ambitious  men,  that  rare  and  difficult  sentiment  which  we  may  term 
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a  cvHstitutioMQl  morality ;  a  paramount  reverence  for  the  forms  of  the 
constitution,  enforcing  obedience  to  the  authorities  acting  under  and 
within  those  forms,  combined  with  the  habit  of  open  speech,  ol  action 
subject  only  to  definite  legal  control,  and  unrestrained  censure  of 
those  very  authorities  as  to  all  their  public  acts  ;  combined  too  with 
a  perfect  confidence  in  the  bosom  of  every  citizen,  amidst  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  party  contest,  that  the  forms  of  the  constitution  will  be  not 
less  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  his  opponents,  than  in  his  own.  This  co¬ 
existence  of  freedom  and  self-imposed  restraint,  of  obedience  to 
authority,  with  unmeasured  censure  of  the  persons  exercising  it,  may 
be  found  in  the  aristocracy  of  England  (since  about  1088),  as  well  as 
in  the  democracy  of  the  American  United  States ;  and  because  we 
are  familiar  with  it,  we  are  apt  to  suppose  it  a  natural  sentiment ; 
though  there  seem  to  be  few  sentiments  more  difficult  to  establish 
and  diffuse .  Yet  the  diffusion  of  such  constitutional  mo¬ 

rality,  not  merely  among  the  majority  of  any  community,  but  through¬ 
out  the  whole,  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  a  government  at  once 
free  and  peaceable  ;  since  even  any  powerful  and  obstinate  minority 
may  render  the  working  of  free  institutions  impracticable,  without 

being  strong  enough  to  conquer  ascendancy  for  themselves . 

The  ostracism,  though  essentially  of  an  exceptional  nature,  was  yet 
an  exception  sanctified  and  limited  by  the  constitution  itself ;  so  that 
the  citizen,  in  giving  his  ostracizing  vote,  did  not  in  any  way  depart 

from  the  constitution,  or  lose  his  reverence  for  it .  Care  was 

taken  to  divest  the  ostracism  of  all  painful  consequence,  except  what 

was  inseparable  from  exile .  Most  certainly  it  never  deprived 

the  public  of  candidates  for  political  influence;  and  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  small  amount  of  individual  evil  which  it  inflicted, . 

two  remarks  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  offer  in  the  way  of  justification. 
First,  it  completely  produced  its  intended  effect ;  for  the  democracy 
grew  up  from  infancy  to  manhood,  without  a  single  attempt  to  over¬ 
throw  it  by  force;  a  result  on  which  no  reflecting  contemporary  of 
Kleisthenes  could  have  ventured  to  calculate.  Next,  through  such 
tranquil  working  of  the  democratical  forms,  a  constitutional  morality 
quite  sufficiently  complete,  was  produced  among  the  leading  Athen¬ 
ians,  to  enable  Ihe  people,  after  a  certain  time,  to  dispense  with  that 
exceptional  security  which  the  ostracism  offered.* — vol.  iv.,  p.  20*2. 

A  striking  instance  of  our  author’s  sagacity  appears  in  a  small 
matter ; — the  mention  made  by  Herodotus  of  a  revolt  of  the 
Medcs  from  Darius.  The  leading  chroiiologers  —  Dodwell, 
Lart'hcr,  Fynes  Clinton, —  understand  this  of  the  revolt  against 
Darius  Nothusy  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  as  happening  b.c.  408. 
Dahlmaun  sanctions  this  view” ;  and  Kenrick,  in  his  excellent 
Introduction  to  Herodotus  (p.  xvii.),  merely  remarks  upon  it, — 
*  The  language  seems  to  suit  an  event  more  ancient  than  the 
reign  of  Nothus ;  but  th**re  h  no  record  of  any  earlier  insurrec^ 
tionJ  Now  that  Grote  has  pointed  it  out,  it  seems  marvellous 
that  all  had  not  perceived  an  insurrection  of  the  Medes,  as  of 
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other  provinces,  against  Darius,  to  have  been  almost  a  neces¬ 
sary  result  of  the  circumstances  under  which  this  kinir  came  to 
the  throne.  It  has  for  many  years  been  recognized,  and  Thirl- 
wall  insists  on  it,  that  the  reign  of  Smcrdis  had,  in  fact,  been  a 
conspiracy  of  the  Medes  to  regain  their  lost  power  ;  Herodotus, 
indeed,  uses  the  strong  words,  that  by  it  ^  the  Medes  had  taken 
ihe  empire  from  the  Persians*  (iii.  120)  ;  and  the  massacre  of 
the  Magians  in  Susa,  which  followed  the  success  of  the  seven 
conspirators  against  Sardis,  must  have  intensely  exasperated 
the  Medes,  ot  whom  the  Magians  were  a  leading  tribe.  Grote, 
accordingly,  tells  his  story  as  follows : 

*  The  authority  of  Darius  was  not  readily  acknowledged  through¬ 
out  the  empire  ;  and  an  interval  of  confusion  ensued  before  it  became 
so.  The  Medes  actually  revolted,  and  tried  to  maintain  themselves 

by  force  against  Darius . The  powerful  Oroetes,  who  had  been 

appointed  by  Cyrus  satrap  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  took  advantage  of 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  government  to  put  to  death  his  private 
enemy,  Mitrobates,  satrap  of  Phrygia,  and  appropriate  that  satrapy 
in  addition  to  his  own.  Aryandes  also,  the  satrap  nominated  by 
Camby  s  esin  Egypt,  comported  himself  as  the  equal  of  Darius 
rather  than  as  his  subject.^ — p.  303. 

Mr.  Grote*s  pages  must  have  been  in  the  printer’s  hands  long 
before  Major  llawlinson’s  translation  of  the  inscription  on  the 
rocks  of  Besittoon  appeared  before  the  public  in  the  pages 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  In  it  Darius  himself  records  the 
Magian  plot,  the  accession  of  Smerdis,  his  own  conspiracy 
against  him,  and  the  success  of  it.  He  proceeds  to  tell,  how 
nine  pretenders  to  the  crown  arose  in  didcrent  parts  of  the 
empire,  each  of  whom  caused  the  revolt  of  a  great  province,  and 
needed  to  be  subdued  by  arms.  One  of  these  was  a  Mede, 
named  Phraortes,  who,  pretending  to  be  a  descendant  of  Cy ax- 
ares,  roused  all  Media  to  insurrection,  but  was  defeated  and 
slain.  On  the  face  of  the  rock,  Darius  is  sculptured  treading 
on  the  corpse  of  Smerdis,  while  the  nine  prctcu(lcrs  are  brought 
before  him  in  chains.  Thus  no  doubt  whatever  remains  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  Grote’s  view.  It  is  justly  remarked,  that  the 
inscription  implies  throughout,  that  Darius  occupied  tlie  throne 
as  the  legitimate  successor  of  Cyrus,  and  not  by  any  arbitrary 
election  among  the  Persians,  as  Herodotus  and  the  other  Greeks 
supposed ;  and  it  is  the  more  extraordinary,  that  while  his  near 
relationship  to  Cyrus  was  confessed  by  them,  he  was  regarded 
as  having  been  admitted  into  the  conspiracy  last  of  all,  and  by 
after-thought. 

We  should  be  glad  to  make  some  quotations  of  another  kind, 
concerning  the  philosophic  schools  of  early  Greece.  But  Mr. 
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(ffote’s  style  is  so  prolix,  that  we  cannot  compass  it.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  onlv  point  in  which  his  book  falls  short  of  what 
may  be  rc^rded  as  a  classical  model.  It  perhaps  is  not  tlie 
less  pleasant  to  read  ;  for  it  enables  one  to  read  quickly.  Tliere 
is  no  need  of  pausing  and  pondering  over  the  sentences ;  for 
the  author  himself  expands  and  amplifies,  indeed  repeats  his 
thought  in  new  forma,  so  that  it  cannot  easily  escape  being 
understood.  No  historian  of  eminence  in  modern  times,  that 
we  arc  aware,  has  indulged  in  so  diffuse  a  style,  except  those 
who  treat  of  short  periods  of  time,  like  Clarendon  ;  his  digres¬ 
sive  argumentation  is,  in  fact,  more  like  that  of  an  essay  than 
of  a  continuous  history.  It  is  well  that  one  who  is  meditating 
to  read  should  be  forewarned,  that  these  two  thick  volumes  are, 
in  this  respect,  by  no  means  so  formidable  as  they  appear  ;  for 
two  pages  of  Orotc  contain  far  less  matter  than  one  of  Thirl- 
wall ;  which  we  state,  without  affecting  to  decide  whether  the 
laxer  or  the  more  condensed  stvle  has  whollv  the  advantage. 
As  matter  of  taste,  we  certainly  much  prefer  the  latter.  Mr. 
(irote’s  English  dialect  also  is  by  no  means  so  pure  as  we 
could  wish.  We  do  not  refer  merelv  to  such  words  as  autoch- 
thonous^autonomous^kleruchSyi^c,iyi\\\c\\  have  been  justly  censured; 
but  to  his  adoption  of  new  French  senses  of  terms,  such  as  the  ad¬ 
jective  pronounced,  for,  decided.  But  any  objections  which  we  may 
feel,  either  against  the  style  or  against  the  spelling  of  Greek,  are 
as  trifles  by  the  side  of  the  sterling  merit  of  the  work,  which  would 
force  its  wav  into  everv  classical  librarv,  even  if  these  defects 
were  multiplied  tenfold :  indeed  its  merit  is  the  more  signal, 
from  its  being  capable  of  succeeding  so  quickly,  after  Thirlwalfs 
classical  and  erudite  volumes.  The  calm  wisdom  which  per¬ 
vades  Thirlwall,  is  not  indeed  superseded  by  the  eager  cham¬ 
pionship,  masterly  breadth  of  view’,  and  sharpness  of  touch, 
which  we  find  in  Grote.  Nevertheless,  the  volumes  already 
published  show’  him  decidedly  the  more  successful  of  the  two  in 
what  is  perhaps  his  favourite  topic, — still  more  than  his  ex¬ 
ploding  of  mythological  history,  which  is  a  mere  negation, — we 
mean,  the  development  of  political  constitutions.  This  is  the 
first  marked  phenomenon  by  which  the  Greek  mind  displayed 
its  wonderful  superiority.  Other  nations  have  had  their  early 
poets,  their  skilful  artisans,  their  splendid  architecture,  their 
wise  legislators,  their  wiser  sages  or  prophets  ;  others  have  had 
a  territory  as  much  intersected  by  mountains,  or  as  extensive  a 
sea-coast;  their  communities  have  been  as  small,  and  their 
merchants  as  active.  Yet,  of  all  w’hose  records  we  possess,  (for 
Phoenicia  and  Carthagian  Africa  are,  alas,  too  little  known)  the 
Greeks  first  learned  Reverence  for  Law  as  the  basis  of  political 
life ;  and  all  experience  has  since  shown,  that  this  is  the  great 
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requisite  for  public  liberty,  under  any  form  of  constitution. 
The  gradual  growth  of  those  institutions  in  Greece,  which 
fostered  that  essential  principle,  and  helped  it  to  grow  up 
to  maturity ;  and  the  universal  superiority  in  mind  which 
arose  among  Greeks,  as  opposed  to  civili7.ed  Asiaties  or  Egyp¬ 
tians,  with  the  development  of  their  institutions appear  now 
to  have  become  the  prominent  topics  in  Grote’s  ‘  History  ;*  and 
the  two  new  volumes  before  us  serve  only  to  quicken  our  desire 
for  the  speedy  appearance  of  their  successors. 


Art.  III. — 1.  Popery  :  its  character  and  its  Crimes.  Hy  William  Elfe 
Tuyler.  With  fourteen  Illustrations  from  MSS.  and  rare  books. 
London  :  Ward  and  Co.  1847. 

2.  Te  hristmas  Holidays  in  Rome.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Ingram  Kip, 
M.A.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.  London  :  l>ongn\an  and  Co.  1847. 

The  political  fellowship,  wdiich  has  recently  existed  between  the 
catholics  and  nonconformists  of  this  country,  affords  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  parties,  the  most  opposite, 
may  be  forced,  by  the  pressure  of  events,  into  union  with  each 
other.  As,  on  the  eve  of  the  Flood,  creatures,  mutually  most 
hostile,  betook  themselves  to  the  ark  as  a  common  shelter  from 
the  common  danger ;  so  in  their  common  dread  of  the  religious 
despotism  which  still  lingers  in  this  country,  protestant  dis¬ 
senters,  Roman  catholics,  and  even  infidels,  have  been  driven,  in 
spite  of  their  antipathies,  into  the  same  political  movements  and 
combinations. 

From  this  state  of  things,  whatever  may  have  been  the  fortune 
of  the  other  adventurers,  popery  has,  unquestionably,  been  a 
gainer.  The  popular  hatred,  in  which  it  was  so  long  and  so 
justly  held,  has  begun  to  give  way ;  a  general  forbearance 
towards  it,  on  the  part  of  protestant  dissenters,  has  been  exer¬ 
cised  ;  a  fatal  notion,  that  popery  has  ceased  to  be,  in  its  spirit, 
whfit  once  it  was,  is  everywhere  gaining  ground ;  and  the  popish 
priesthood,  no  longer  content  with  the  removal  of  civil  dis¬ 
abilities,  arc  invited  by  our  rulers  to  dip  their  hands  freely  into 
the  public  purse,  and  play  a  new  game  for  rank  and  power. 
That  the  protestant  hierarchy  may  retain  the  privilege  of  living 
on  the  people,  popery  must  be  invited  to  share  in  the  spoil ;  and 
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our  liberal  statesmen,  whether  Whigs,  Radicals,  or  Free-traders, 
see  no  injustice  in  handing  over  the  protestant  dissenters  as  the 
common  pillage  of  state-harpies,  however  rapacious. 

For  the  cry  of  ‘  no  i)operv,'  from  men  who  live  for  no  other 
puqiose  than  to  inforce  some  of  the  worst  principles  of  popery, 
under  another  name,  w’e  need  not  remind  our  readers  ot  our 
sovereign  contempt.  Nor  while  a  vestige  remains  on  the  statute- 
book  of  the  civil  disabilities  under  which  the  papist  labours, 
shall  we  cease  to  assert  his  claims.  Rut  to  grant  him  his  right, 
as  a  man,  is  one  thing :  to  sanction  his  encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  others,  or  shut  our  eyes  to  the  dangerous  tendencies  of 
his  system,  is  another.  After  allowing  him  to  reach  the  level  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  it  is  high  time  to  form  a  barrier  against 
the  ambition  that  would  overwhelm  them;  and  say,  ‘Thus  far 
shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther ;  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves 
be  stayed.*  We  arc  therefore  of  opinion,  that,  to  the  dangers 
which  threaten  us  from  this  quarter,  the  nonconformists  of 
Great  Britain  are,  at  the  present  moment,  far  too  insensible. 
Whether  we  are  alive  to  the  fact  or  not,  Rome  is  intent,  not 
w  ithout  hope,  upon  the  recovery  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  we  shall 
soon  tind,  that,  to  destroy  popery,  or  be  ourselves  destroyed  by 
it,  is  the  only  choice  left  us.  Vet  while  popery  everywhere,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  is  advancing  its  power,  and  even  carrying 
its  audacity  so  far  as  to  lay  waste  some  of  our  most  promising 
fields  of  missionary  labour,  we  are  not  only  leaving  the  throne 
of  ‘  the  man  of  sin  *  unassailcd,  but  indulging  ourselves  in  the 
idle  dream,  that  his  nature  is  softened,  or  that  nothing  is  to  be 
dreaded  from  his  power. 

To  the  nonconformists,  whom  education  has  made  familiar 
with  the  Word  of  God,  the  mummeries  and  absurdities  of 
|K)pcry  appear  too  gross  and  childish,  to  create  any  other  feeling 
than  profound  astonishment  at  the  continuance  of  such  a  system 
on  the  earth.  Like  the  grotesque  shapes,  and  grinning  faces 
ot  some  of  its  ancient  cathedrals,  its  numberless  frauds  and 
tollies,  present  to  an  enlightened  eye  an  aspect  so  purely 
ridiculous  and  contemptible,  that  the  strength  and  durability  of 
the  pile  to  which  they  belong,  is  overlooked  or  forgotten.  Even 
when  most  mournfully  alfected  with  the  sense  of  its  appalling 
greatness,  we  are  too  prone  to  content  ourselves  with  looking  at 
it  as  some  vast  unaccountable  monument  of  infernal  power; 
instead  ot  inquiring  into  those  natural,  intermediate  causes  of 
its  strength,  without  the  knowledge  of  which  our  ow  n  position 
can  never  be  rightly  understood.  Satan  can  be  a  philosopher  as 
well  as  a  tiend,  and  he  has  taken  care,  so  to  blend  the  human 
with  the  infernal,  in  this  master-piece  of  his  skill,  as  to  evince 
the  profouudest  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  the  beings, 
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whom  it  is  intended  to  destroy.  Popery  is  not  a  volcanic  ele¬ 
vation,  thrown  up  immediately,  and  at  once,  from  the  fiaminj; 
abyss;  but  a  structure  which,  through  successive  generations, 
human  means  and  human  agents  have  been  employed  to  rear, 
with  the  most  exact  adjustment,  to  the  strongest  passions  of  the 
human  mind.  To  natural  causes,  therefore,  as  well  as  the 
preternatural  one,  its  prolonged  influence  must  be  ascribed. 
These  are  the  cramps  and  fastenings  of  the  structure,  through 
which  Satanic  power  contrives,  amidst  the  revolutions  of  the 
earth,  to  hold  it  together;  aud  it  is  only  as  these  arc  sought  out 
and  loosened,  that  popery  can  be  overthrown. 

Man  is  a  religious  being ;  conscious,  in  some  degree^  of  liis 
responsibility  to  divine  authority,  and  open,  either  in  the  way  of 
faith  or  superstition,  to  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come.  Now 
to  a  mind  thus  distracted,  between  the  sin  which  it  loves  and 
the  retribution  w  hich  it  dreads,  the  grand  problem  must  ever  be 
to  reconcile  human  depravity  with  religion.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  conceive  of  a  system  more  w  elcome  to  a  mind,  thus  ripe  for  de¬ 
lusion,  than  that  of  Rome.  Ry  the  worship  of  saints  and  images, 
the  papist  is  led  away,  in  the  very  Jict  of  devotion,  from  the  con* 
templation  of  perfect  truth  and  holiness,  to  that  of  creatures 
corrupt  and  fallible  as  himself.  Hy  the  mechanical  contrivances 
of  baptismal  regenercation,  penance,  and  the  mass,  a  salvation, 
wholly  independent  of  the  heart  and  conscience,  is  secured,  and 
the  very  idea  of  personal  holiness  is  destroyed.  Indulgences 
and  absolutions,  under  the  seal  of  heaven,  not  only  insure  the 
safety  of  an  oflender,  upon  easy  terms,  but  license,  in  all 
variety  and  to  any  amount,  his  future  sins ;  and  lest,  through 
sudden  death  or  ceremonial  neglect,  these  means  should  be 
ineffectual,  purgatory  extends  his  probation  in  the  world  to 
come,  throwing  across  the  great  gulph,  which  the  unhappy 
Dives  could  never  hope  to  pass,  a  bridge  of  imposture,  over 
which  the  departed  culprit,  through  the  liberality  of  survivors, 
may  still  escape  from  perdition. 

'The  Rev.  Dr.  James,’  says  Mr.  Kip,  ‘  has  a  passage  shewing  how 
much  an  individual,  by  a  little  bodily  labour,  cap  do  before  breakfast 
to  gain  remission  of  his  sins;  and  from  acquaintance  with  the  places 
mentioned,  we  can  aflirm  the  feasibility  of  the  plan.  *  At  sunrise  he 
might  kiss  the  cross  of  the  Coliseum,  and  obtain  two  hundred  days* 
indulgence  in  a  moment.  He  might  hurry  to  the  church  of  St.  Pu- 
dens  and  St.  Pudentiana,  and  during  a  half-hour’s  mass  secure  to 
himself  three  thousand  year’s  indulgence  and  the  remission  of  the 
third  part  of  his  sins.  Returning  by  way  of  Area  Coeli,  he  can  recite 
the  litanies  of  the  most  blessed  virgin  at  the  altar  of  her,  who  by 
papal  authority  is  called,  *  The  Refuge  of  Sinners,’  and  he  has  two 
hundred  days  more  of  indulgence,  which  he  may  either  keep  himself 
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or  kindly  give  to  one  of  his  dead  friends.  If  he  has  three  pauls 
(thirty  cents)  in  his  pocket,  he  may  exercise  his  charity  towards  that 
friend  still  further,  by  having  a  mass  said  expressly  (or  his  soul  by 
one  of  the  monks,  or  any  other  priest,  and  thus  deliver  it  at  once 
from  the  torments  of  purgatory.  Crossing  thence  to  Mamertine 
prison,  he  may  gain  twelve  hundred  years’  indulgence,  or  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  or  festival  morning,  two  thousand  four  hundred  years,  and  the 
remission  of  another  third  part  of  his  sins.  Here,  also,  if  he  has  an« 
other  thirty  cents  to  spare,  he  can  pay  for  another  mass,  and  liberate 
another  friend  from  purgatory.  Thus  he  may,  before  breakfast, 
every  day  of  his  life,  obtain  for  himself  at  least  more  than  four  thou¬ 
sand  three  hundred  years*  indulgence,  and  the  remission  of  two-thirds 
of  his  sins,  with  only  a  little  bodily  labour ;  and  for  the  expense  of 
sixty  cents  he  can  liberate  two  souls  out  of  purgatory.’ — Christmas 
Holidays,  &c.,  p.  270. 

That  imposture  like  this,  should  have  any  serious  hold  upon 
the  majority  of  the  more  intelligent  and  cultivated  among  papists, 
neither  reason  nor  fact  will  allow  us  to  suppose.  It  is  certain 
that,  in  Home  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  France  and  (jermany, 
there  an'  thousands  who  inwardly  laugh  at  the  delusions  which 
they  profess  to  credit.  But  with  nothing  better  or  purer,  in 
the  shape  of  religion,  before  them,  they  naturally  abandon 
themselves,  in  their  recoil  from  imposture,  to  a  latent  scepticism 
or  infidelity  ;  while,  from  the  dread  of  consequences,  they  with¬ 
hold  their  discoveries  from  tlie  people.  ‘  In  Italy,’  says  Mazzini, 

‘  nothing  speaks.  Silence  is  the  common  law.  The  people  are 
silent  by  reason  of  terror ;  the  masters  are  silent  from  policy. 
Conspinicies,  strife,  persecution,  vengeance,  all  exist,  but  make 
no  noise ;  they  excite  neither  applause  nor  complaint :  one 
might  fancy  tlic  very  steps  of  the  scaffold  were  spread  with 
velvet,  so  little  noise  do  heads  make  when  they  fall.’  Hence, 
however  deep  the  insight  of  intelligent  minds  into  the  mystery 
of  iniquity,  it  will  be  seen  that  popery  has  effectual  means  of 
compelling  them  to  keep  it  to  thomseives ;  so  that  their  light, 
like  that  of  a  dark  lantern,  wastes  away,  without  venturing 
forth,  in  a  single  gleam,  upon  the  popular  darkness. 

ere  the  \Vord  of  Hod  generally  possessed  or  understood  by 
the  people,  their  deliverance  from  imposture  could  not  long  be 
delayed.  But  it  is  well  known  that,  in  papal  countries,  they 
are  generally  forbidden  to  possess  it ;  and  that  it  is  impossible, 
from  the  nature  of  their  religion,  they  should  even  wish  to  read 
it.  Taught,  from  the  cradle,  that  the  interpretation  of  scrip¬ 
ture  is  the  work,  not  of  indinduals,  but  of  the  church,  or  in 
other  words  the  priesthood  ;  that  in  fact  the  work  of  interpre¬ 
tation  has  alreaxly  l>een  perfectly  and  infallibly  done ;  that  eccle¬ 
siastical  authority,  not  rational  conviction,  is  the  proper  basis  of 
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faith;  and  that  the  right  of  private  judgment  is  a  heresy  more 
damnable  than  the  foulest  crime,  the  enslaved  ])api8t  shudders 
at  the  reading  of  the  Word  of  (lod  as  an  enterprize,  not  only 
useless,  but  altogether  hazardous  and  presumptuous.  Uuder 
the  influence  of  this  fear  we  find  him,  even  in  protestant  coun¬ 
tries,  isolated  from  all  contact  with  the  religious  knowledge 
that  surrounds  him;  hermetically  sealed,  as  it  were,  against 
the  very  element  in  which  he  dwells ;  while,  in  popish  coun¬ 
tries,  there  is  nothing,  in  his  children,  which  he  observes  with 
so  much  alarm  as  a  desire  for  the  Word  of  God.  ‘I  am  re¬ 
solved,^  said  a  young  Spaniard  once  in  our  hearing,  '  never  to 
part  with  my  Bible :  but  I  would  not,  for  my  life,  let  iny  bro¬ 
ther  who  is  a  priest,  or  even  my  mother,  though  she  tenderly 
loves  me,  know  that  I  possess  this  dangerous  book.' 

In  estimating,  therefore,  the  power  of  Rome,  if  along  with 
the  confidence,  which  as  a  point  of  saving  faith  the  people 
repose  in  their  spiritual  guides,  we  take  into  account  their  per¬ 
fect  horror  of  free  inquiry,  it  is  easy  to  sec  how'  firm  a  hold  the 
grossest  impostures,  that  flatter  their  vices,  may  have  upon  the 
mind.  In  protestant  countries  conscience,  even  in  the  most 
abandoned,  is  generally  on  the  side  of  virtue.  But,  in  Rome, 
profligacy  and  devotion,  masses  and  murders,  live  and  multiply 
together.  Churches,  like  that  of  St.  Thomas  a'  Cenci,  built 
from  the  very  slime  of  incest  and  murder,  or,  like  that  of  St. 
Peters,  from  the  sale  of  indulgences,  present  to  the  eye  of  an 
enlightened  traveller  dreadful  monuments  of  faith  and  zeal  in 
league  with  crime  ;  and  show'  how  efl’ectually  conscience,  the  last 
refuge  of  virtue  in  the  human  breast,  may,  through  the  perver¬ 
sion  of  religion,  be  corrupted  or  destroyed.  With  this  aspect  of 
the  papal  system,  Mr.  Kip,  though  disposed,  as  an  admirer  of 
prelacy,  to  look  with  a  friendly  eye  on  what  he  saw  at  Rome, 
appears,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  church  of  the  notorious  Count 
Francisco  Cenci,  to  have  been  deeply  impressed. 

'What  a  strange  contradiction  of  traits!  Yet  tlius  religion  is 
often  exhibited  in  this  land.  Shelley  truly  says,  that  in  an  Italian 
*  it  is  interwoven  with  the  whole  fabric  of  life.  It  is  adoration,  faith, 
submission,  penitence,  blind  adoration ;  not  a  rule  for  moral  conduct. 
It  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  any  one  virtue.  The  most  atro¬ 
cious  villain  may  he  rigidly  devout,  and,  w’ithout  any  shock  to  the 
established  faith,  confess  himself  to  be  so.  Religion  pervades  in¬ 
tensely  the  w'hole  frame  of  society,  and  is,  according  to  the  temper  of 
the  mind  it  inhabits,  a  passion,  a  persuasion,  an  excuse,  a  refuge ; 
never  a  check  f  f* — Ib.,  p.  212. 

The  readiness  with  which  popery  accommodates  itself  to  all 
classes  of  society,  and  to  the  diversified  tastes  of  the  human 
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mind,  is  another  most  important  element  of  its  strength.  The 
apostle  Paul  has  told  us,  that  '  the  working  of  Satan,'  in  the 
establishment  of  this  grand  imposture,  would  be  |  with  all 
deceivableness  of  unrighteousness;  and,  without  noticing  the 
endless  diversity  of  its  frauds,  no  one  can  arrive  at  a  proper 
estimate  of  its  power.  In  the  cup  of  abominations  which 
the  Papal  Soceress  has  mingled  for  the  nations,  she  has  taken 
care  that  no  ingredient  shall  be  wanting  which  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  her  victims  may  require.  Indulgence  for  the  profli¬ 
gate,  mortifications  for  the  austere,  shows  and  miracles  for  the 
vulgar,  literary  occupations  and  the  refinements  of  art  for  men 
of  taste  —  festivals  for  the  gay  and  ghostly  horrors  for  the 
gloomy — a  pantheon  of  saints  and  demigods  for  the  idolatrous, 
with  Athanasian  creeds  and  curses  for  tlie  orthodox — the  look 
of  a  lamb  for  the  loyal,  the  voice  of  a  dragon  for  the  rebellious — 
the  sword  where  it  can  be  safely  drawn,  sophistries  and  persua¬ 
sions  where  it  cannot — furnish  her  with  appropriate  mejins  of 
ensnaring  all.  In  nothing  so  catholic  as  in  the  universality  of 
her  allurements  and  frauds,  the  holy  catholic  church  incloses 
within  her  pale  a  perfect  paradise  of  fools;  where  every  species  of 
dupe,  learned  as  well  as  illiterjite,  may  repose  in  its  ow  n  bower, 
or  find  its  ow  n  appropriate  walk ;  and  where  each,  satisfied  w  ith 
being  befooled  in  its  own  way,  cares  nothing  for  the  knaveries, 
however  opposite,  that  arc  practised  on  the  rest. 

When  an  enlightened  traveller  walks  through  the  streets  of 
Home,  his  attention  is  at  one  time,  perhaps,  arrested  by  a  gaudy 
procession  ;  in  w  Inch  mimic  saints  and  devils,  of  all  shapes  and 
fashions,  play  their  antics,  for  the  edification  of  the  populace.  At 
another  time  he  beholds  a  priest  lucratively  employed  in  blessing 
a  congregation  of  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  for  the  edification 
eitherof  the  brutes  themselves,  or  their  scarcely  less  brutal  owners. 
Daily,  at  the  steps  of  Pontius  Pilate,  he  sees  a  number  of  infa¬ 
tuated  wretches  climbing  up,  on  their  knees,  in  order  to 
secure  indulgence ;  or  attempting,  at  some  favourite  crucifix 
or  image,  to  kiss  aw’ay  their  responsibilities  and  crimes ;  while 
the  glimmer  of  rotten  sanctity,  playing  around  the  moulder¬ 
ing  bones,  blood,  teeth,  or  even  rags  of  departed  saints,  w’hich 
he  beholds  in  the  Lateran  and  other  quarters,  becomes, 
in  the  estimation  of  deluded  millions,  a  halo  of  heavenly 
glorj*.  ^\  ith  these,  and  a  thousand  other  similar  frauds  and 
fooleries  staring  him  in  the  face,  he  feels  that  the  power  of 
papal  Rome  over  the  unlettered  rabble  may  be  easily  explained ; 
out  that  men  of  learning,  taste,  or  genius,  should  be  found 
among  her  vassals,  would  fill  him,  were  there  nothing  else  to 
his  attention,  with  the  utfnost  astonishment. 

But  when,  wearied  and  sickened  with  all  this  disgusting  mum- 
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merv,  he  explores  the  unrivalled  literary  treasures  of  the  Vati¬ 
can,  or  mingles  with  the  scholars  assembled  from  every  region 
of  the  gloi)e  to  do  her  homage  in  the  college  of  the  Propaganda; 
or,  when  wandering  through  the  galleries  of  the  Pantheon,  or 
the  studios  of  her  incomi>arable  artists,  he  views  the  prodigies 
of  taste  and  genius  which  everywhere  dazzle,  captivate,  and 
overwhelm  the  mind;  he  feels  himself  under  a  spell,  which  it 
is  impossible  to  resist ;  and,  instead  of  wondering  at  the  power 
of  the  great  enchantress  over  others,  forgets  even  his  own  evau* 
gelical  hatred  of  her  follies  and  crimes. 

*  Near  our  lodgings,*  says  Mr.  Kip,  *  is  the  college  of  the  Propa¬ 
ganda,  and  we  seldom  pass  it  without  seeing  a  cardinal’s  carriage  at 
the  door.  The  building  is  vast — supplied  with  a  magnificent  library, 
and  with  a  press  by  which  books  are  printed  in  almost  every  known 
language . Cardinal  Mezzofanti  has  since  given  me  a  pro¬ 

gramme  of  the  exercises,  and  I  will  copy  the  list  of  languages  (fifty- 
nine  in  number)  in  which  they  were  delivered,  to  show  the  wide 

reach  taken  by  the  missionary  operations  of  the  church . We 

often  hear  of  the  many  languages  spoken  by  the  students  in  this 
college  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  here  is  an  exhibition  of  what 
is  really  done.  When  shall  our  own  church  be  thus  prepared  to  go 
forth  with  the  gospel  to  *  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  jwople,  and 
tongues.*  * — lb.  pp.  248 — 250. 

Alas!  Mr.  Kip,  it  is  for  very  different  purposes  than  the 
spread  of  the  gospel,  that  all  this  imposing  array  of  scholarship 
has  been  brought  together.  But  men  of  letters,  like  soldiers, 
when  employment,  promotion,  and  scope  for  their  ambition,  are 
offered  them,  are  not  always  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  service  in  which  they  engage.  For  the  scholar  or  the  man 
of  taste,  there  exists  nowhere  so  vast  a  field  for  enterprise  as 
within  the  pale  of  Home;  nowhere  arc  the  magazines  of  learn¬ 
ing  or  the  fine  arts  so  richly  stored ;  and,  as  long  as  these 
resources  continue  at  her  command,  she  will  retain,  over  culti¬ 
vated  minds,  in  spite  of  her  crimes,  impostures,  and  mounte¬ 
bank  fooleries,  a  fearful  degree  of  power. 

The  end  of  all  true  religion  is  to  enlighten  the  judgment, 
arouse  the  conscience,  and  purify  the  heart.  But  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  such  a  purpose,  can 
see  no  value  in  religion,  or  any  thing  else,  excepting  as  it  pam¬ 
pers  the  senses  or  feeds  the  imagination ;  and  never  was  system 
more  skilfully  contrived  for  this  purpose  than  that  of  Home. 
Its  gorgeous  processions,  its  holiday  shows  and  feasts  —  the 
splendour,  pomp,  and  dramatic  style  of  its  worshij) — the  his¬ 
trionic  skill,  and  costly  vestments,  together  with  the  rank  and 
importance  of  the  priestly  actors  by  whom  the  solemn  farce  is 
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performed — the  colossal  grandeur  and  imposing  beauty  of  the 
structures  thus  employed — the  silver,  gold,  and  precious  stones, 
which  glitter  from  their  shrines — the  softened  hues  of  *  the  dim 
religious  lights*  that  fall  through  the  painted  windows  upon 
the  marble  floors — the  delicious  fumes  of  incense  with  which 
they  arc  filled — the  miracles  of  painting  and  sculpture  with 
which  they  are  adorned,  together  with  those  strains  of  un¬ 
earthly  music,  that  roll  along  the  aisles  or  echo  through  the 
spacious  domes  and  walls — these  and  a  thousand  similar  con¬ 
trivances,  pour  through  the  senses  and  imagination  of  the  wor¬ 
shipper  a  flood  of  intoxicating  pleasures,  which  stupify  the  con¬ 
science  and  drown  all  the  loftier  aspirations  of  the  soul.  As  a 
substitute  for  that  spiritual  life,  which  is  hid  with  Christ  in 
God,  and  that  lifts  the  heaven-born  soul  above  the  objects  of 
sense  into  communion  with  things  unseen  and  eternal ;  a  reli¬ 
gion  infinitely  more  welcome  to  the  carnal  mind  is  provided, 
which,  shutting  out  the  light  of  eternity  from  the  soul,  conse¬ 
crates  for  its  use  all  the  pomps  and  splendours  of  the  world ; 
converting  even  the  house  of  God  into  a  theatre  of  idle  shows 
and  amusements. 

Thus  does  the  mother  of  abomination  still  continue  to  bewitch 
the  nations  with  her  sorceries;  and  the  influence  which  they 
give  her  over  minds  that  are  wholly  surrendered  to  her  sway, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive.  The  following  quotations, 
however,  from  our  American  author,  serve  to  show,  that  the 
counter-charm  of  protestant  or  even  republican  feeling  is  not 
always  of  sufficient  force  to  resist  her  spells — that,  in  fact,  it 
is  a  perilous  thing  for  a  protestant  episcopalian  to  get  under  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter’s  or  breathe  the  air  of  Rome. 

*  But  who,*  says  Mr.  Kip,  in  an  ecstacy  of  dangerous  admiration, 

*  pauses  to  dwell  on  these  (the  obelisk  and  fountain  at  the  entrance) 
when  the  temple  itself  is  before  them?*  [him?]  *  We  ascend  the 
broad  marble  steps,  put  aside  the  heavy  curtain  which  veils  the  en¬ 
trance,  and  the  sensations  of  the  next  few  minutes  are  worth  a  year  of 
common-place  life,’ — Ib.  p.  20. 

.*  Ihis  church  has  indeed  a  spirit  in  it,  which  is  possessed  by  none 
other  that  we  hav#»  ever  entered.  It  is  sufficient  to  preserve  a  faith  in 
existence  centuries  after  its  life  is  gone,’ — p.  23. 

'  The  hours  went  by  and  we  could  not  leave  this  spot,  which  had 
been  thought  and  dreamed  of  for  so  many  years.  We  realized  the 
feelings  of  the  imaginative  Vathek  when  he  wrote,  *  I  wish  his  Holi¬ 
ness  would  allow  me  to  erect  a  little  tabernacle  within  this  glorious 
temple.  I  should  desire  no  other  prospect  during  the  wdnter ;  no 
other  sky  than  the  vast  arches  glowing  with  golden  ornaments,  so 
lofty  as  to  lose  all  glitter  or  gaudiness.*  We  would  take  our  even- 
tng  walks  on  the  field  of  marble — for  is  not  the  pavement  vast  enough 
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for  the  extravagance  of  this  appellation?  Sometimes,  instead  of 
climbing  a  mountain,  we  should  ascend  the  cupola,  and  look  down  on 
our  little  encampment  below,*  &c. — p.  32. 

*  The  music  (of  the  pope’s  choir)  as  it  swept  by  us  in  a  perfect 
flood  of  harmony,  seemed  too  sweet  and  heavenly  to  be  addressed  to 
any  but  God  alone.  The  organ  mingled  its  rich  and  mellow  notes 
with  the  voices  that  were  then  pouring  out  their  melody,  sweet  in¬ 
cense  filled  the  chapel  as  they  flung  high  their  golden  censers,  and 
we  remained  listening  to  the  delicious  sounds  until  the  whole  was 

over . Gradually  the  shadows  deepened,  the  statues  on  the 

monuments  grew  more  wan  and  phantom-like,  and  we  departed,  re¬ 
peating  to  ourselves  those  striking  lines  of  the  pilgrim  poet, — 

*  But  thou,  of  temples  old,  or  altars  new, 

Standest  alone — with  nothing  like  to  thee — 

Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true, 

Since  Zion’s  desolation  ;  when  that  He 
Forsook  his  former  city,  what  could  be 
Of  earthly  structures,  in  his  honour  piled. 

Of  a  sublimer  aspect  ?  Majesty, 

Power,  glory,  strength,  and  beauty — all  are  aisled 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undeliled.’  ’ — pp.  — 34. 

In  another  place,  our  protestant  author  assures  us  that,  could 
but  the  pope,  like  the  Lcos  and  Grcgorics  of  ancient  times,  be 
induced  to  officiate  in  person,  every  Sunday,  in  this  mighty 
structure,  ‘  such  a  sight  would  indeed  be  one  both  affecting  and 
sublime.* !  I  Several  other  passages,  expressive  of  the  same 
feelings  or  descriptive  of  the  scenes  which  awakened  them,  we 
had  marked  for  quotation  ;  but  these  arc  suflicieut  to  show  how 
easily,  amidst  the  splendid  delusions  of  papal  worship,  the  very 
nature  and  design  of  religion  may  be  lost  sight  of.  When,  from 
a  distance,  we  calmly  compare  the  worldly  magnificence  of  such 
a  building  as  St.  Peter's,  with  the  lowliness  and  simplicity  of  the 
worship  instituted  by  the  Son  of  God ;  or  call  to  mind  the 
horrible  traffic  in  absolutions  and  indulgences  from  which  it 
was  reared,  it  rises  before  the  mind  as  a  huge  colossal  lie — a 
monstrous  though  splendid  monument  of  munlcrcd  souls,  upon 
which  the  curse  of  Jehovah  must  ultimately  fall  in  vengeance. 
Blit  no  sooner  does  a  devout  protestant  mount  its  marble  steps 
than,  forgetful  alike  of  history  and  tlic  Word  of  (iod,  lie  begins 
to  sigh  for  ^  a  little  tabernacle  beneath  its  dome.*  The  pagan 
mythologies  of  Ganymede  and  the  Eagle,  Lcda  and  the  Swan, 
etc,,  which  meet  him  at  the  gate,  with  the  monuments  of 
spiritual  despotism  and  the  evidences  of  a  still  rampant  idol¬ 
atry  within,  give  to  his  evangelical  sentiments  a  momentary 
shock.  But  there  is,  it  seems,  a  spirit  in  the  place  which  in¬ 
spires  him,  in  a  few  minutes,  '  with  sensations  that  are  worth  a 
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year  of  common-place  life/  making  him  believe  that,  'of  all 
temples/  the  pandemonium  he  so  reluctantly  quits,  is  ‘  the  wor¬ 
thiest  of  God,' — ‘  an  everlasting  ark  of  worship  undefiled.'  Much 
of  this,  undoubtedly,  is  mere  rhetoric ;  but  there  could  be  no 
rhetoric  in  it,  apart  from  the  known  power  of  such  delusions  over 
the  mind ;  and  that  an  evangelical  clergyman,  like  Mr.  Kip, 
should  have  allowed  them  to  persuade  him  that  the  worship  of 
God  could,  in  any  place,  be  rendered  '  affecting  or  sublime '  by 
the  ministration  of  the  pope,  whose  very  office  is  a  blasphemous 
usurpation  of  the  prerogatives  of  Him  who  only  is  to  be  feared, 
is  in  itself  a  circumstance  mournfully  ‘  afl’ecting,*  though  not 
‘  sublime.' 

But  besides  the  elements  of  strength  already  noticed,  the  pre¬ 
scriptive  power  which  Rome  retains  among  the  nations  is  not 
to  be  forgotten.  Truth  is  iu  its  nature  absolute,  eternal ;  and 
w  holly  independent  of  human  dates  and  discoveries,  iu  its  claims 
to  our  homage.  But  it  is  not  thus  that  men,  in  general,  are 
accustomed  to  judge.  M’orshippers  of  antiquity,  they  look  with 
greater  veneration  upon  Egyptian  mummies  and  pyramids  than 
upon  the  noblest  productions  of  modern  times.  Institutions, 
especially,  which  from  the  remotest  periods  have  managed,  age 
after  age,  to  sway  the  opinions  and  passions  of  men,  possess  a 
prodigious  amount  of  prescriptive  power,  accumulating  and 
still  accumulating  as  years  roll  on.  The  innumerable  associa¬ 
tions  of  history  or  romance  that  gather  round  them,  are  so  many 
buttresses  to  their  strength.  Like  ivy,  they  shelter  and  beautify 
the  building  over  which  they  grow  ;  or  like  the  limpets,  which 
cling  to  some  old  weather-beaten  crag,  they  case  it  against  the 
surges  that  would  sweep  it  away. 

Such  at  the  present  moment  is  the  power  of  Rome.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  seat,  it  is  true,  of  Christianity  was  Jerusalem,  '  which  is 
the  mother  of  us  all.'  But  the  overthrow’  of  the  holy  city  soon 
caused  the  centre  of  Christianity  to  be  shifted  to  imperial  Rome, 
and  this  was  an  advantage  too  great  for  an  artful  priesthood  to 
overlook.  Adroitly  availing  themselves  of  the  martyrdom  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  and  the  doubtful  traditions  of  the  ministry  and 
martyrdom  of  Peter  within  their  walls,  they  gradually  advanced 
their  claim,  as  the  infallible  descendants  of  the  apostles,  to  the 
ecclesiastical  sovereignty  of  the  world ;  thus  laying  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  that  prescriptive  power  which,  through  the  fiction  of 
episcopal  ordination,  they  have  handed  down,  with  a  few  flaws 
and  gaps  in  the  line,  to  the  present  day. 

Accustomed,  as  we  nonconformists  are,  to  appeal  from  apos- 
tolicals  of  everv’  tribe  to  the  apostles  themselves,  the  '  endless 
genealogies'  and  'old  wives'  fables'  of  the  papal  priesthood, 
awaken  no  other  feelings  than  pity  or  contempt.  But  in  esti- 
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mating  the  present  strength  of  Rome,  we  must  remember,  that 
there  is  no  country  tliroughout  Christendom  in  which  the  pre¬ 
scriptive  weight  of  their  boasted  succession  is  not  seriously  felt. 
The  Romish  succession^  if  the  reality  or  importance  of  any  such 
thing  be  admitted,  is  undoubtedly  the  parent  stem  of  which  aU 
others  are  but  the  minor  branches. 

But  the  influence  of  Rome,  as  the  ancient  seat  and  centre  of 
the  Christian  faith,  constitutes  a  part  only  of  her  prescriptive 
power.  Christianity,  after  all,  is  a  mere  accident  of  her  power. 
It  is  but  a  modern  date  that  the  Christian  era  holds  in  her  annals. 
Far  back  to  the  days  of  Romulus, 

* - lupae  fulvo  nutricis  teginlne  lactus.* 

far  back,  to  the  days  even  of  ^neas  and  the  siege  of  Troy,  she 
traces  her  proud  history ;  and  in  nothing  has  satanic  skill  been 
more  signally  shown,  than  in  grafting  the  papal  power  upon  the 
old  stock  of  pagan  Rome. 

All  the  splendid  associations  of  Roman  history  are  thus  blended 
with  the  modern  dominant  superstition.  Though  the  outward 
forms  of  paganism  lie  buried,  as  in  a  glorious  sepulchre,  under 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city, its  imperial  conquest-loving  spirit  still 
lives ;  and  under  the  forged  sanction  of  the  Christian  name  still 
contrives  to  perpetuate  and  extend  its  power.  It  is  in  the  midst 
of  temples,  palaces,  amphitheatres,  and  other  stupendous  monu¬ 
ments  of  universal  conquest ;  it  is  amidst  the  tombs  of  the  Scipios 
and  Ciesars,  around  which  the  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead  still 
seem  to  walk,  and  a  thousand  haunting  memories  still  linger ; 
it  is  on  the  spot  where  Tully  spoke,  where  Virgil  sang,  where 
Brutus  sacrificed  to  freedom  his  dearest  friend,  and  whence  for 
ages  a  voice  went  forth  which  shook  the  world  ;-^it  is  here  that 
the  throne  of  the  ‘  man  of  sin  ^  has  been  fixed ;  presenting  to  the 
astonished  eye  all  the  glories  of  tlie  world  in  an  instant  of  time; 
and  saying,  with  the  arch-fiend,  to  every  beholder,  'all  these 
will  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  only  fall  down  and  worship  me.^ 

As  the  only  city  in  which  the  ancient  and  modern  worlds  can 
be  said  to  unite  their  splendour,  Rome  is  the  spot  to  which 
architects,  painters,  sculptors,  poets,  philosophers,  historians,  and 
virtuosi  of  every  class  naturally  go  on  pilgrimage.  In  almost 
everything,  but  commerce,  military  power,  and  true  religion, 
'  Rome  is  still  the  metropolis  and  mistress  of  the  world.  Men  of 
more  classical  taste  than  genuine  religion  feel,  amidst  her  monu¬ 
ments  and  temples,  as  though  they  were  treading  upon  holy 
ground;  and  the  veneration  which  surrounding  objects  inspire, 
easily  attaches  itself  to  the  superstition  that  sanctifies  and  reigns 
over  them.  These  are  among  the  things  which  render  Rome 
the  common  centre  of  attraction  to  the  world ;  so  that,  in  spite 
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of  her  cndle8s  absurdities  and  crimes,  her  power  over  mankind 
is  still,  as  in  ancient  days,  catholic  and  imperial.  And  when  we 
call  to  mind  the  number,  discipline,  and  organization  of  her 
priesthood ;  their  separation,  by  celibacy,  from  all  other  objects 
and  interests ;  the  terrific  powers  of  a  spiritual  and  sometimes 
temporal  kind  with  which  they  are  armed,  together  with  the 
boundless  prospects  of  emolument  and  power  w’hich  she  holds 
out  to  their  ambition ;  we  behold  an  array  of  force  at  her  dis- 
})osa1  which  it  is  fearful  to  contemplate. 

With  all  the  dialects  of  Babel  on  their  tongues,  and  all  the 
power  of  Babylon  at  their  back,  they  literally  swarm  over  Italy 
and  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  ‘In  the  city  of  Rome,  their 
number  is  estimated  at  one  in  twenty-five  of  the  population ;  while, 
in  the  whole  papal  dominions,  there  are  said  to  be  (including 
nuns)  nearly  fifty-five  thousand.'  If  to  these  we  add  the  myriads 
that  cover  the  face  of  Europe  and  America,  it  is  melancholy 
to  think  what  woes  they  may  yet  inflict  upon  the  world. 

The  horrid  despotism  which  a  gang  of  Jesuits  have  lately, 
sword  in  hand,  established  in  one  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  serves 
too  plainly  to  show  the  present  aggressive  poliey,  as  well  as  the 
mortal  enmity  of  Rome  against  the  liberties  of  mankind.  From 
her  recent  attacks  upon  defenceless  missionaries  and  their  flocks 
at  Tahiti  and  Fernando  Po,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  bayonets 
of  France  and  Spain  are  once  more  at  her  disposal ;  and  ready, 
with  her  spiritual  myrmidons  in  their  van,  to  mareh  into  any 
country  or  cross  any  ocean  for  the  extinetion  of  the  protestant 
faith.  And  should  a  general  war  of  opinions,  like  that  foretold 
by  Mr.  Canning,  break  out  in  Europe,  the  power  of  Rome  will 
be  found  sufficient,  if  not  to  reinstate  her  in  universal  dominion, 
at  least  to  convulse  and  shake  the  earth  in  her  fall. 

By  what  specific  means  the  overthrow  of  such  a  system  should 
be  attempted,  w  e  must  leave  our  readers  to  determine  for  them¬ 
selves.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  it  is  vain  to  seek 
the  subversion  of  po|)ery,  or  any  other  hostile  system,  without 
a  proper  estimate  of  its  power.  We  therefore  hope  that  the 
train  of  thought  into  which  we  have  been  led  by  the  perusal  of 
the  works  before  us,  though  totally  diflerent  from  that  which 
the  authors  have  themselves  pursued,  will  not  be  regarded  as 
altogether  useless  or  unseasonable.  But  it  is  time  that  we  in¬ 
troduce  the  works  themselves  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

‘Christmas  Holidays  in  Rome,' is  a  highly  interesting  and 
instructive  little  volume ;  containing  an  account  of  the  scenes, 
objects,  and  incidents,  which  fell  under  the  notice  of  the  author 
during  a  sojourn  of  several  mouths  in  Rome  and  its  vicinity. 
Mr.  Kip’s  descriptions,  though  merely  the  fugitive  sketches  of  a 
traveller,  are  often  extremely  beautiful,  and  given  with  so  much 
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freshness  and  graphic  power,  as  to  render  them  deeply  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  reader.  Much  valuable  information  may  also  be  ga¬ 
thered  from  his  pages ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  luxuriates 
amidst  the  associations  and  remembrances  of  the  classical  scenes 
he  visited,  bespeaks  in  the  author  great  taste  and  intelligence. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  visit  Rome  without  being  brought  into 
close  contact  with  popery,  his  volume  furnishes  many  striking 
illustrations  of  its  superstitions  and  crimes.  But  Mr.  Kip,  though 
himself  a  devout  evangelical  Christian,  is  far  too  dutiful  a  son  of 
*  OUR  church,’  to  look  fairly  at  the  '  man  of  sin,’  as  that  *  wicked 
one  whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of  His  mouth, 
and  shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  His  coming.’  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  idolatries,  frauds,  and  blasphemies,  which  he 
witnessed  in  the  church  of  Rome,  he  palliates  her  crimes  ;  gives 
her  credit,  on  account  of  certain  creeds  and  hymns,  for  an  ortho¬ 
doxy  which  he  nowhere  witnessed ;  ascribes  to  a  catholic  spirit 
her  love  of  universal  dominion  j  supposes,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
very  gratuitous  charity,  that  the  impressions  her  crouching 
votaries  receive  from  her  services  mav  be  verv  different  from 

4  •> 

what  they  are  obviously  intended  to  create ;  and  ventures  to 
believe  that,  during  the  middle  ages,  though  drunk  with  the 
blood  of  the  Waldenses,  Albigenses,  Lollards,  and  puritans  of 
every  class,  she  was,  nevertheless,  tlie  greatest  benefactress  of 
the  world. 

Consistently  enough  with  these  feelings,  he  sought  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  pope,  causd  honoris  ;  and,  though  exempted  by  the 
privilege  of  heresy  from  the  necessity  of  kissing  his  toe,  he  ad¬ 
dressed  him  no  doubt  as  'Your  Holiness,’ and  did  homage  to  the 
usurper.  With  sincere  resjiect,  therefore,  for  the  talents  and 
piety  of  our  author,  we  cannot  but  regard  all  this  sycophancy 
towards  Rome  as  equally  degrading  to  the  faith  he  professes 
and  the  country  to  which  he  belongs.  That  some  of  God’s  people 
may  be  found  in  'Babylon,’  the  Word  of  God,  in  exhorting  them 
to  '  come  out  of  her,  lest  they  receive  of  her  plagues,  and  become 
partakers  of  her  crimes,’  compels  us  to  believe.  But  to  palliate 
the  system,  or  to  look  at  it  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  exe¬ 
crable  apostacy  from  God  and  truth,  is  not  charity,  but  positive 
unbelief. 

The  work  which  stands  first  at  the  head  of  this  article,  on  the 
crimes  and  character  of  popery,  is,  in  this  respect,  all  that  a 
consistent  protestant  could  wish.  With  a  careful  yet  deter¬ 
mined  hand,  Mr.  Tayler  has  tom  from  it  the  scarlet  and  tinsel 
with  which  lie  found  the  system  adorned ;  and  exposed  it  in  all 
the  hideousness  of  its  deformities  and  corruptions  to  the  view. 
Her  ways  are  so  '  moveable,*  that  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  fasten 
the  guilt  of  any  of  her  crimes  upon  her.  Convict  her  monks ; 
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they,  she  will  tell  you,  are  not  her  priests  :  convict  her  priests ; 
they  -are  not  her  cardinals ;  convict  her  cardinals ;  they  are  not 
her  popes ;  convict  her  popes ;  they  are  not  her  councils  :  con¬ 
vict  her  councils ;  they  are  not  the  holy  catholic  apostolical 
church  of  all  countries  and  all  ages.  But  Mr.  Tayler,  with  great 
industry,  has  arrayed  against  her  a  mass  of  evidence  wrhich  will 
not  easily  be  repelled.  Omitting  the  more  remote  and  merely 
temporal  evils  of  popery,  his  object  has  been  to  show  the  awful 
effects  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  Rome  upon  the  spiritual 
interests  of  mankind,  according  to  the  following  plan  : — 

*Tlie  most  natural  division  appears  to  be — first,  the  evils  which 
that  wicked  superstition  has  inflicted  upon  mankind,  by  witholding 
all  spiritual  good ;  and,  secondly,  the  actual  and  necessary  results  of 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  popery  in  occasioning  impiety  and 
wickedness.  The  one  branch  of  the  subject  is  negative^  the  other  is 
positive.  The  one  contemplates  popery  as  a  famine,  or  dearth  of  all 
that  which  constitutes  the  food  of  the  undying  soul.  The  other  views 
it  as  a  pestilence,  spreading  spiritual  disease  and  death  wherever  it 
appears.* — Introduction,  p.  10. 

The  dreadful  charge  of  w  ithholding  the  Word  of  God  is  alw  ays, 
as  our  readers  arc  aware,  either  met  by  papists  with  evasive 
shuflles,  or  boldly  and  flatly  denied.  Mr.  Tayler,  however,  ad¬ 
duces  abundant  evidence  to  show*,  not  only  that  this  policy  has 
existed,  but  that,  wherever  there  is  a  chance  of  enforcing  it 
with  success,  it  exists  at  the  present  day. 

*  In  the  Encyclical  letter  of  Pope  Leo  xii..  May  3,  1824,  repub¬ 
lished  with  *  pastoral  instructions  to  all  the  faithful,*  by  the  arch¬ 
bishops  and  bishops  of  Ireland,  occurs  the  following  passage  : — *  We 
also,  venerable  brethren,  in  conformity  with  our  apostolic  duty,  ex¬ 
hort  you  to  turn  away  our  flock  by  all  means  from  these  poisonous  pas¬ 
tures  (i.  e.  the  scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue).  Reprove,  beseech, 
be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,  in  all  patience  and  doctrine, 
that  the  faithful  entrusted  to  you,  adhering  strictly  to  the  rules  of  our 
congregation,  be  persuaded,  that  if  the  sacred  scriptures  be  every¬ 
where  indiscriminately  published,  more  evil  than  advantage  will  arise 
thence,  on  account  of  the  rashness  of  men.* — p.  19. 

Having  thus,  in  all  ages,  hurdled  off  the  flock  from  the  poi¬ 
sonous  pastures  of  apostles  and  prophets,  these  gentle  shep¬ 
herds  have  of  course  taken  care  that  such  fodder  as  the  services 
of  their  preaching  friars  could  supply  should  not  be  withheld ; 
and  the  following  savoury  specimen  will  show’  how  much  they 
have  been  benefitted  by  such  edifying  substitutions.  On  the 
text,  *  He  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still,^  Janies  A  oragine,  a 
learned  Dominican,  thus  holds  forth 

*  Holy  men,  how  holy  soever  they  are  in  soul,  desire  also  to  be 
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holy  in  their  body.  These  two  things  St.  Francis  had.  First,  he  had 
a  holy  body,  for  all  things  that  were  in  him  were  holy.  1.  His  hair 
was  holy  ;  for  when  a  man’s  house  was  falling,  he  took  a  little  of  his 
hair  and  put  it  into  the  cracks  of  the  house,  and  the  house  stood  firm. 
2.  His  eyes  were  holy.  3.  His  ears  were  holy.  4.  His  mouthwas 
holy  ;  for  such  powerful  words  came  from  it,  that  whom  he  blessed 
were  blessed,  and  whom  he  cursed  were  cursed.  Witness  the  sow 
that  died  for  eating  a  lamb  when  he  cursed  her,  and  the  girl  whose 
sight  was  restored  by  his  spittle.  5.  His  hands  were  holy  ;  for  they 
were  so  concrecated  with  the  wounds  that  the  things  he  touched  were 
holy,  &c.  G.  His  nails  were  holy;  for  a  tempted  brother,  by  paring 
his  nails  and  keeping  them  us  relics,  was  delivered  and  much  com¬ 
forted.  7.  His  writing  was  holy;  this  being  preserved  had  the  same 
effect.  8.  His  girdle  was  holy  ;  being  dipped  in  water  it  cured  all 
distempers.  9.  His  body  was  holy;  for  whipping  himself  against 
corrupt  motions,  he  said,  *  Go  to,  brother  ass — thus  you  must  be 
served.’  10.  His  feet  were  holy;  being  consecrated  with  Christ’s 
wounds.  Hence,  by  sprinkling  the  water  in  which  they  were  washed, 
cattle  were  cured  of  the  murrain,  &c.  In  another  sermon  on  ‘  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  treasure  liid  in  a  field,’  he  says,  *  By  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  may  be  understood  St.  Katherine.’ ' 

Such  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  teaching  which  for  ages  was  sub¬ 
stituted,  by  way  of  improveineut,  for  the  Word  of  God.  We 
know  how  easy  it  would  be,  from  the  pages  of  Bossuet,  Masilloii, 
or  those  of  Wiseman  and  others  of  our  own  day,  to  select  spe¬ 
cimens  of  a  more  elevated  character.  But  these  are  the  excep¬ 
tions,  not  the  rule.  In  popish  countries,  ‘  lying  wonders^  and 
the  legends  of  saints  have  ever  constituted  the  staple  of  pulpit 
eloquence ;  nor  should  the  dramatical  performances  which,  at 
festivals,  have  so  often  accompanied  the  preaching  to  render  it 
impressive,  wholly  escape  our  notice. 

*  The  grossest  abuses  of  preaching,  however,  were  those  practised 
during  the  great  festivals  of  the  year.  ‘The  easter  drolleries  held  an 
important  place  in  the  acts  of  the  church.  As  the  festival  of  the  re¬ 
surrection  required  to  be  celebrated  with  joy,  every  thing  that  could 
excite  the  laughter  of  the  hearers  was  sought  out  and  thrust  into  ser¬ 
mons.  One  preacher  imitated  the  note  of  the  cuckoo,  while  another 
hissed  like  a  goose.  One  dragged  forward  to  the  altar  a  layman  in 
a  cassock ;  a  second  told  the  most  indecent  stories ;  a  third  related 
the  adventures  of  the  apostle  Peter;  among  others,  how  in  a  tavern 
he  cheated  the  host  by  not  paying  his  score.  The  inferior  clergy 
took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  turn  their  superiors  into  ridicule. 
The  churches  were  turned  into  stages,  and  the  priests  into  mounte¬ 
banks.*  (D’Aubigne’s  Hist.  Reform,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  3.)’ — p.  2G. 

.  A  yet  greater  degree  of  buffoonery  was  displayed  on  New 
Year’s  Day  at  ‘  The  Feast  of  Innocents,’  'The  Feast  of  Fools/ 
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and  ‘  The  Peaat  of  Asses,’  etc.  Both  the  fwls  and  the  innocents 
perform  strange  antics,  in  the  name  of  religion  ;  but,  as  we  have 
already  exceeded  onr  limits,  we  must  forego  the  honour  of  intro¬ 
ducing  them  to  our  readers,  in  deference  to  the  superior  claims 
of  the  asses.  In  the  order  of  the  procession,  according  to  the 
use  of  Rouen,  the  ceremony,  after  a  ridiculous  chorus  of  *  Oh 
Glorious,’  proceeds  thus  : — 

*  The  callers  shall  call  Moses  first,  saying,  ‘  Thou  Moses,  the  law¬ 
giver.*  Then  .Moses,  holding  the  tables  of  the  law  open,  clothed  in 
an  alb  and  cope,  with  two  horns  on  his  head,  along  beard,  and  a 
rod  in  his  hand,  shall  say,  ‘  A  man  shall  arise  and  come  after  me.* 

. Then  two  messengers  from  king  Balak  call  out,  ‘  Balaam, 

come  and  act.*  Then  Balaam,  sitting  upon  an  ass,  and  wearing  spurs, 
shall  pull  the  bridle  and  put  spurs  to  the  ass;  and  some  young  man, 
holding  a  sword  in  his  hand,  shall  stand  in  the  w'ay  of  the  ass. 
Some  one,  under  the  ass,  shall  say,*  *  Why  do  you  hurt  unhappy  me 
with  spurs  ?’ — p.  28. 

At  Bauvais,  the  feast,  it  seems,  was  held  iu  celebration  of  the 
flight  into  Egypt,  and  considerably  improved  upon : — 

'The  Introit,  Kyrie,  Gloria,  Credo,  &c.,  were  concluded  by  the 
braying  of  an  ass.  But  what  is  more  astounding,  the  manuscript 
rubric  of  this  festival  says,  at  the  end  of  the  mass,  ‘  the  priest,  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  people,  instead  of  saying,  *  Ite,  missa  est,*  shall  bray  three 
limes ;  and  the  people,  instead  of  answering,  '  Gratias  Deo,*  shall 
bray  three  limes.’  ’ — p.  29. 

Such  arc  some  of  the  provisions  which  the  Romish  priesthood, 
in  their  holy  anxiety  to  keep  their  flocks  from  the  'poisonous 
pastures  *  of  the  Word  of  God,  have  made  for  their  souls.  We 
shall  perhaps  be  told,  that  these  were  the  ceremonies  of  days 
gone  by.  They  were  the  ceremonies,  let  it  be  remembered,  of 
a  church  that  declares  herself  infallible  ;  and  must,  therefore,  be 
now  precisely  what  she  was  then;  and  must  have  been  then 
precisely  what  she  is  now.  Incredible  as  the  thing  may  appear, 
ample  evidence  is  furnished,  in  both  of  the  works  before  us, 
that  her  ceremonies,  on  certain  occasions,  at  Rome,  Venice, 
^  ienua,^  and  in  Ireland,  arc,  at  the  present  day,  though  a  little 
modernized,  equally  profane  and  ridiculous. 

On  the  subjects  of  prayer,  confession,  purgatory,  indulgence, 
relics,  the  worship  of  saints  and  angels,  and  the  corruptions  of 
the  Romish  priesthood  and  the  papal  court,  the  information 


•  How  ttrange  that  a  church,  so  full  of  miracles,  should  be  at  a  loss  for 
one  on  so  solemn  an  occasion  ! 
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accumulated  by  Mr.  Tayler,  is  equally  copious  and  condem¬ 
natory.  Nor  should  we  do  justice  to  our  feelings,  did  we  not 
speak,  in  the  highest  terms,  of  the  scrupulous  seriousness  and 
fidelity,  as  well  as  research,  which  his  volume  everywhere 
discovers. 

In  some  of  his  prophetical  interpretations,  as  well  as  the 
more  lengthened  of  his  comments  on  the  facts  and  documents 
adduced,  Mr.  Tayler  has  not,  we  think,  been  quite  so  happy  ; 
and  we  could  wish  that  those  portions  of  his  work  had  been 
omitted.  By  the  latter,  the  deep  impression  which  his  facts,  if 
left  to  speak  for  themselves,  would  have  made,  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  weakened ;  while,  by  the  former,  he  has  thrown  an 
air  of  doubtful  disputation  over  reasonings,  which,  otherwise, 
would  have  left  no  doubt  upon  the  miud  of  the  reader.  The 
most  objectionable  portion,  however,  of  our  author^s  production, 
is  the  latter  part  of  his  concluding  chapter,  where  he  contends 
that,  to  inflict  civil  disabilities  on  papists,  is  not  persecution.  In 
the  name  of  protestantism,  we  protest  against  a  doctrine  so 
essentially  popish  and  jesuitical ;  and  greatly  regret  that  Mr. 
Tayler  should  have  been  led  into  the  utterance  of  principles,  so 
unworthy  of  the  cause,  which  he  has  laboured  efficiently  to 
promote. 

The  work,  however,  notwithstanding  these,  and  one  or  two 
other  blemishes,  as,  for  instance,  the  figurative  divisions  of 
*  famine  and  pestilence,’  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  intrinsic 
worth.  It  contains  a  mass  of  information,  both  new  and  old, 
which  the  people  of  this  country  would  do  well  to  consider; 
nor  can  it  fail  to  inspire  the  protestant  reader  with  the  devoutest 
thankfulness  to  God,  for  deliverance  from  a  system  which  wages 
war,  not  only  against  the  virtue  and  happiness,  but  also  the  very 
intellect,  of  man. 
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Art.  IV..— /In  Introduction  to  English  Antiquities,  intended  as  a  Cotn* 

panion  to  the  History  of  England.  By  Jam6s  Etcclcston,  B.  A., 

Wend  Master  of  Sutton  Coldfield  Grammar  School.  1  vol.  8vo. 

London :  Longman  &  Co. 

Although  wc  cannot  acknowledge  ourselves  very  partial  to 
works  like  the  present,  inasmuch  as  they  seem  to  offer  a  kind 
of  ‘  royal  road'  to  the  inquirer,  instead  of  leaving  him  to  the  far 
more  beneficial  labour  of  finding  out  a  way  for  himself,  we 
should  yet  be  unjust,  did  we  not  allow  the  usefulness  of  such 
compilations  to  that  large  class  who  have  not  leisure  for 
extended  research.  The  history  of  our  laud — using  the  term 
*  history '  in  its  narrowest  sense,  as  a  mere  record  of  public 
events— is  no  trifling  study,  stretching  out  from  the  days  of 
ancient  civilization  to  those  of  modern  times,  along  the  line  of 
nearly  three-score  generations.  But  it  is  when* we  contemplate 
our  genuine,*  our  philosophical  history,  the  progress  of  our  poli¬ 
tical  and  social  institutions,  of  our  commerce,  our  manufactures, 
our  glorious  literature,  that  we  discover  how'  wide  is  the  field — 
how  measureless  indeed,*  compared  with  the  short  span  of 
human  existence. 

With  the  general  outlines  of  English  history  we  have  been  so 
familiar  from  childhood,  that  like  as  is  the  case  with  the  great 
truths  of  religion,  our  very  familiarity  too  often  prevents  us 
from  being  duly  impressed  with  their  importance.  But  that  a 
people,  rude  as  our  Saxon  forefathers,  should  have  given  us  a 
language,  and  political  institutions,  which  ere  long  will  become 
the  heritage  of  half  the  human  race ; — that  the  scarcely  known 
island,  placed  at  the  extremest  limit  of  Koman  domination, 
should  assume  her  sceptre,  and  give  laws  to  an  empire  beside 
which  the  Roman  in  its  palmiest  days,  sinks  into  insignificance, 
are  wondrous  facts.  Nor  less  so  is  the  fact,  that  in  England 
have  been  fostereil  those  imperishable  seeds  of  freedom,  which 
have  sprung  up,  and  borne  fruit,  not  for  England  alone,  but  for 
distant  lands,— ‘those  principles  of  free  agency  and  self-govern¬ 
ment,  which  have  raised  our  land  to  her  proud  pre-eminence 
among  the  nations. 

The  history  of  England,  as  wc  are  correctly  enough  taught 
in  our  school-books,  commences  with  the  invasion  of  Julius 
Cassar,  and  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  Roman 
domination  in  Britain.  But  how  fewr,  if  auv,  writers  have 
remarked  the  utterly  uninfiuential  character  of  that  invasion, 
aud  its  results.  Four  centuries  and  a  half  beheld  England 
under  the  Roman  sway,  and  contemporary  writers  have  assured 
us,  that  her  inhabitants  from  the  time  of  Agricola,  willingly 
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adopted  the  language  and  the  habits  of  their  conquerors.  But 
whilst  Rome,  in  her  buildings,  her  camps,  her  admirable  roads, 
has  left  enduring  memorials  of  her  material  power,  the  mightier 
power  of  moulding  a  people  to  her  own  image,  of  impressing 
her  intellectual  character  on  the  minds  of  her  subjects,  seems  to 
have  been  utterly  denied  her.  She  imposed  her  language  on 
the  people ;  but  river,  lake,  forest,  mountain,  all  still  bear  their 
ancient  British,  or  later  Saxon  appellations.  She  built  splendid 
temples  to  her  owni  gods,  and  persecuted,  almost  to  extermina¬ 
tion,  the  aboriginal  Druidism  ;  but  shrine  and  idol  perished,  and 
with  them  all  remembrance  of  the  gods  of  Rome ;  while  the 
proscribed  religion  survived,  to  battle  with  Christianity  np  to 
the  ninth  century,  and  in  the  midsummer  bonfire,  and  the 
superstitions  connected  with  the  new  year  and  all-hallows-tidc, 
to  exert  an  influence  on  the  popular  mind,  not  wholly  extinct 
even  in  the  present  day.  Never  was  there  so  blank  a  period  as 
those  four  hundred  and  fifty  years.  What  talc  of  Roman  great¬ 
ness,  wh.at  tradition  of  Romini  times  has  been  handed  down 
enshrined  in  the  popular  recollection^  The  child  on  its  nurse’s 
knee,  listens  even  now,  to  talcs,  brought  by  the  followers  of 
Odiu  from  the  borders  of  the  far  Caspian  ;  of  Thrym,  the  giant, 
thougli  told  in  a  homelier  strain  than  that  of  the  scald ;  of  the 
ash  Ygdrasil — in  the  tale  of  the  wonderful  beanstalk  whose  top 
reached  to  the  sky ; — even  the  more  ancient  traditions  of  Bri¬ 
tain  may  be  traced  in  many  a  popular  tale,  but  the  haughty 
masters  of  the  w  orld,  although  they  could  hold  their  subjects  in 
iron  bondage,  had  no  power  over  the  mind.  They  quitted  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  the  people  sjink  into  their  original  barbarism;  their 
language,  their  customs,  their  institutions,  passed  away  into  for¬ 
getfulness,  and  Roman  domination  left  no  more  trace  behind 
than  the  iron  tread  of  her  legions  along  their  flinty  roads. 

How  different  was  the  next  invasion  !  how  different  in  its 
aspect !  how  different  in  its  results  !  No  mighty  nation  press¬ 
ing  onward  to  universal  dominion,  no  cohorts  skilled  in  the 
arts  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war ;  but  adventurers  scarcely  so 
civilized  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  petty  British  kingdoms  they 
were  summoned  to  aid — rude  dwellers  beyond  the  seas,  without 
a  written  language !  And  yet,  they  stamped  their  very  charac¬ 
ter  on  the  land,  even  as  in  the  present  day  of  its  pride  and 
power  it  still  bears  their  name.  There  seems  to  have  been 
some  degree  of  misapprehension  in  regard  to  the  country  whence 
our  8axon  ancestors  came,  and  they  have  been  mostly  viewed 
as  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Germany.  This  opinion  has  been 
successfully  combatted  by  Mr.  Laing  in  his  admirable  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  ‘  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Norway,’  and  he  has 
shewn,  most  satisfactorily,  we  think,  that  the  Angles  and  Jutes 
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by  whom  the  greater  portion  of  our  land  was  colonized,  were 
branches  of  the  great  Scandinavian  family.  All  claimed  a  direct 
descent  from  Odin,  all  used  the  same  form  of  worship,  and 
held,  with  but  slight  variations,  the  same  superstitions.  The 
following  extract  from  the  work  before  us  will  give  the  reader  a 
clearer  view  of  the  extent  of  the  original  Saxon  kingdoms,  than 
is  generally  obtained. 

•  (1.)  The  kingdom  of  Kent,  or  Cantwara-land,  was  founded  by  the 
Jutei  about  A.  D.  455,  and  is  still  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  .\nglo- 
Saxon  parts  of  the  country  :  its  capital  was  Canterbury.  (2.)  The 
kingdom  of  Sussex  (South  Saxons)  was  founded  by  the  SSaxons ; 
and  its  capital  was  Chichester.  (3.)  Another  band  of  Saxons  esta¬ 
blished  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  (West  Saxons),  whose  chief  city 
was  Winchester.  (1.)  The  East  Saxons  gave  name  to  the  kingdom 
of  Essex,  in  which  the  district  of  the  Middle  Saxons  was  comprised, 
and  which  probably  had  London  for  its  capital.  (5).  The  kingdom 
of  East  Anglia  contained  the  first  bands  of  Angles,  and  comprised  the 
principal  eastern  countries:  its  capital  was  Ounwich,  now^ swallowed 
up  in  the  tea.  (6.)  fhe  northern  counties  were  erected  into  the 
kingdom  of  Noithumberland  by  the  Angles,  probably  intermingled 
with  Saxons  and  Jutes.  It  was  still  divided,  however,  into  the  old 
British  states  of  Deira  and  Bernicia  (Deyfyr  and  Bryneich),  the  first 
of  which  had  York  for  its  capital,  the  latter  Bamborough.  (7.)  The 
centre  of  England  was  occupied  by  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  (explained 
either  as  the  March  or  boundary  towards  Wales,  or  Myrcna-ric,  the 
woodland  kingdom),  belonging  to  the  Angles,  which  had  Leicester  or 
Tamworth  for  its  chief  town. 

*In  this  division,  the  Angles  had  obviously  the  balance  of  power, 
and  their  name  has  been  alone  perpetuated  in  that  of  the  country  it¬ 
self  (Angle*  land)  ;  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  whilst 
the  Saxons  and  Jutes  sent  forth  mere  bands  of  straggling  adventurers, 
the  Angles  removed  almost  in  a  body  to  this  island,  leaving  their 
homes  on  the  Continent  nearly  desolate.* — pp.  28,  29. 

The  population  in  Saxon  times  appears  to  have  been  more 
abundant  than  is  generally  supposed,  for  it  was  during  this 
period  that  England  was  divided  into  parishes,  to  the  amount 
of  above  ten  thousand,  while,  ‘  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  our 
pr^nt  towns,  and  even  villages,  and  hamlets,  appear  to  have 
existed  from  Saxon  times.*  And  that  the  towns  and  villages 
contained  a  fair  proportion  of  inhabitants,  we  think,  may  be 
proved  from  their  internal  regulations.  The  truly  English  prin¬ 
ciple  of  self-government,  seems  to  have  been  carried  to  its  far¬ 
thest  extent  by  our  Saxon  forefathers.  Justice  was  administered. 
Mid  the  ^ner^,  esf^ially  the  military  affairs  of  the’  neighbour- 
ing  district,  were  discussed  in  the  tithing  court,  the  hundred 
court,  Mid  the  county  court,  each  presided  over  by  its  local 
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magistrate ;  while  the  greater  affairs  of  the  realm  were  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  great  council  of  the  land,  the  Witenagemot.  ‘  The 
most  disputed  point  about  this  Witenagemot,’  as  Mr.  Kcclestou 
remarks,  ‘  is  the  character  in  which  the  folk,  or  people  at  large, 
appeared,’  who  are  repeatedly  mentioned  as  being  present  at 
its  meetings,*  lie  considers  that  although  the  people  were  not 
directly  represented,  still  the  persons  spoken  of  as  attending, 
might  probably  be  the  representatives  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
burghs  and  townships,  ‘  who  might  themselves,  it  is  true,  have 
been  previously  elected  by  the  people.’  We  think  this  very 
likely  to  have  been  the  case,  when  we  remember  that  the  sum¬ 
moning  of  direct  representatives  of  the  people  to  de  Mont- 
fort’s  parliament  is  mentioned  without  any  expression  of  sur¬ 
prise  by  contemporary  historians.  Throughout  de  Mont- 
fort’s  great  struggle,  the  feelings  of  the  people  dwelt  strongly 
upon*  their  Saxon  institutions.  Now  unless  tradition,  often 
more  minute  in  her  records  than  written  testimonv,  had 
handed  down  to  the  people  the  fact,  that  popular  represen¬ 
tation  was  a  portion  of  their  lost  privileges,  we  think  some  ex¬ 
pression  of  surprise,  at  least,  at  the  novel  summons  of  mere 
burgesses  to  parliament,  must  have  occurred.  In  the  singular 
system  of ‘frank  pledge,’  whereby  one  neighbour  became  bound 
for  another,  in  the  protection  of  the  were,  and  the  privilege  of 
the  mundj  we  trace  that  respect  for  individual  rights,  which, 
common  to  all  the  northern  trilies,  was  especially  cherished  by 
those  of  Scandinavian  origin.  The  last  especially,  the  mund, 
‘  the  principle  of  that  doctrine,  that  every  man’s  home  is  his 
castle,’  as  Dr.  Dunham  justly  remarks,  appears  a  singular  refine¬ 
ment  among  so  rude  a  people. 

In  terming  our  Saxon  ancestors  rude,  we  must  not  forget 
that  during  the  earlier  period  of  their  sojourn,  there  was  great 
progress.  The  various  arts  of  civilized  life  appear  to  have  been 
followed  with  much  success  ;  and  while  we  must  allow  their  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  the  art  of  building,  it  is  but  just  to  remember  that 
suitable  materials  were  wanting.  While  strong  timber  was  at 
hand,  requiring  the  mere  labour  of  the  woodman,  stone,  for 
architectural  purposes,  could  only  be  obtained  from  abroad. 
When  the  Confessor  built  Westminster  Abliey,  he  sent  for  stone 
to  Normandy,  and  even  in  the  following  century  it  was  the  tine 
Caen  stone  that  was  alone  used  in  our  ecclesiastical  buildings. 
The  specimens  of  Saxon  architecture  which  Mr.  Eccloston  has 
given,  in  this  part  of  his  subject,  are  very  inaccurate ;  the  crypt 
of  Repton  church,  especially,  presenting  every  feature  of  the 
Norman  style,  even  to  that  most  common  ornament  of  the 
pillars,  the  spiral  moulding.  In  making  this  remark,  we  feel 
bound,  in  justice,  to  express  our  favourable  opinion  generally 
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of  the  numerous  wood  cngravinppi,  which  for  accuracy  and  spirit, 
far  surpass  the  usual  illustrations  of  similar  works. 

The  victor  Saxons,  however,  were,  in  their  turn,  to  be  the 
vanquished  ;  and  the  conquest  of  England  by  Norman  \^  illiam, 
is  one  of  those  great  landmarks  in  our  histor}”,  upon  which 
every  mind  dwells.  That  this  conquest  should  have  been  dwelt 
upon  with  so  much  bitterness,  even  to  the  present  day,  has,  we 
think,  originated  in  that  anti-gallican  feeling,  which  John  Bull, 
for  generations,  has  cherished.  Now  the  pity  that  laments  over 
the  noble-minded  Saxons,  erushed  beneath  the  iron  hand  of  the 
Conqueror,  is  really  misplaced ;  for  Hastings  was  not  the  first 
battle-field  on  which  Saxon  power  sutt’ered  defeat,  nor  was 
Harold  the  first  king  of  Saxon  race  who  lost  both  his  power  and 
his  life.  The  northern  Saxon  kingdoms  had  been  repeatedly 
subdued,  and  ravaged  by  the  Danes,  and  twice,  after  the  king¬ 
doms  had  been  consolidated  into  one,  had  Danish  monarelis 
ascended  the  English  throne,  and  promulgated  their  own  laws. 
Canute,  too,  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons ;  and  it  was  the 
failure  of  his  line,  rather  than  impatience  of  the  yoke  of  a  Da¬ 
nish  monarch,  that  summoned  the  feeble  Confessor  to  assume 
the  crown.  And  William  the  Norman,  himself,  what  was  his 
descent?  Actuallv  Scandinavian  ;  and  such  was  the  descent  of 
his  followers ;  and  although  they  had  settled  in  Normandy 
almost  two  hundred  years,  still,  in  some  parts,  the  Danish 
tongue  was  yet  spoken.  Now’  we  think  it  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  bear  this  in  mind,  as  it  atlbnls  an  explanation  of  the 
cin'umstance  which  has  perplexed  many  writers,  how  that  Saxon 
and  Norman,  notwithstanding  their  bitter  heart-burnings,  should 
within  the  space  of  three,  or,  at  the  most,  four  generjitions, 
merge  into  one  people.  Misled  by  modern  associations,  it  is 
really  surprising  to  find,  by  how  many  the  Norman  conquest  is 
viewed  as  a  subjugation  to  a  French  yoke,  whereas,  it  w  as  the 
victory  of  one  cognate  race  over  another,  who  through  indolence 
and  luxury,  had  almost  forgotten  its  former  warlike  character, 
^et  Saxon  energ}*  and  hardihood  were  not  dead,  but  sleeping ; 
and  it  required  the  strong  stimulus  of  the  Norman  conquest  to 
arouse  the  descendants  of  Hengist  to  a  sense  of  their  former 
superiority.  And  there  was  much  in  the  immediate  results  of 
that  conquest,  to  do  so.  The  large  estates  divided  among  Wil¬ 
liam’s  rapacious  followers  ;  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  system, 
which,  although  imposed  in  a  modified  form,  was  still  felt  as  an 
unaccustomed  yoke ;  the  prevalence  of  another  tongue  —  the 
most  galling  grievance  of  all — these  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the 
Saxon  |K>pulation,  and  were  the  sources  of  those  risings  which 
were  put  down  with  such  sanguinary  ferocity.  Still,  on  con¬ 
templating  the  policy  of  the  First  William,  we  find  much  to 
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approve.  The  rigorous  system  of  police  he  established,  was  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  a  people  among  whom  theft  was  the 
commonest  crime;  the  more  rigid  administration  of  justice,  too, 
was  of  equal  importance  to  a  race,  among  whom  the  system  of 
compurgation  tended,  in  too  many  instances,  to  do  away  with 
the  sanctity  of  an  oath  ;  while  the  immunities  he  bestowcil  upon 
the  dwellers  in  his  *  walled  towns, ^  not  only  fostered  our  rising 
commerce,  but  did  more  to  emancipate  the  bondsmen,  than  even 
a  direct  decree  for  that  purpose  could  have  done.  We  may  remark 
here,  that  the  opinion  that  ‘  trial  by  jury  ’  is  of  Saxon  origin,  is 
incorrect ;  as,  in  Saxon  times,  the  jurors  were  merely  witnesses  or 
^  compurgators.  The  gradual  change  of  the  compurgators  into 

the  modern  jurors,  is  well  traced  in  the  following  extract; — 

*  Trial  by  jury  gradually  superseded  the  old  Saxon  modes  of  ordeal 
and  compurgation,  and  careful  sifting  of  evidence  took  the  place  of 
direct  appeals  to  the  judgment  of  heaven.  This  important  change 
may  have  arisen  in  the  felt  necessity  of  examining  some  of  the  com¬ 
purgators  more  strictly  than  others  ;  and  the  exercise  of  discretion 
required  in  such  cases  on  the  part  of  the  court  may  have  called  for 
the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  conduct  such  examination, 
rather  than  that  it  should  be  left  to  a  large  and  variable  assembly. 
n  The  witnesses,  however,  in  those  days,  as  being  the  persons  upon 

whose  respectability  and  belief  of  the  piisoner’s  honour  or  infamy 
the  whole  matter  rested,  would  naturally  be  regarded  as  the  real 
triers  of  the  cause  ;  and  so  the  committee  aforesaid  might  naturally 
be  chosen  out  of  their  body — not  from  the  court  itself.  Thus  the 
witnesses  of  the  greatest  known  probity,  or  best  acquainted  with  the 
facts  of  the  case,  would  be  selected  to  agree  among  themselves  as  to 
how  the  truth  stood ;  in  fact,  to  try  the  cause,  'fhese  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  called  upon  to  make  their  depositions  with  more  form  and 
solemnity  than  ordinary  witnesses — perhaps  upon  their  oath.  Their 
number  might  also  after  a  time  come  to  be  definitely  fixed,  both  as 
«  conducing  to  fairness,  and  on  account  of  the  popular  feeling  in  favour 

of  particular  numbers  ;  and  then,  by  separating  the  original  connexion 
between  these  triers  and  the  other  witnesses  in  the  cause,  we  should 
have  the  precise  origin  of  the  much-applauded  trial  by  jury.  Two 
instances  only  of  this  mode  of  trial  are  recorded  during  the  reign  of 
William  i.  ;  but  afterwards  they  became  more  frequent.  The  first 
enactment  which  established  it  as  a  general  rule,  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  laws  passed  by  Henry  ii.,  at  Clarendon,  about  1176.  By 
this  law,  the  justices  were  to  make  inquiry,  by  the  oaths  of  twelve 
knights  or  other  lawful  men  of  each  hundred,  together  with  the  four 
men  from  each  township,  of  all  murders,  robberies,  and  thefts,  etc., 
since  the  king's  accession  to  the  throne.’ — pp.  82,  83. 

Mr.  Eccleston  also  points  out  the  incorrectness  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  William  '  deliberately  planned  the  abolition  of  the  Saxon 
language.’  It  has  always  seemed  strange  to  us  that  such  an 
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Assertion  could  be  made  in  the  face  of  the  numerous  charters  in 
the  Saxon  tonguCi  and  Saxon  character,  granted  by  him  to  the 
many  convents  he  endowed,  and  all  of  which  may  be  seen  in  a 
work  of  as  easy  access  as  ‘  Dogdale^s  Mouasticon.’  The  caution 
with  which  he  treated  the  prejudices  of  his  new^  subjects,  is  also 
remarkably  displayed  in  the  title  which  he  invariably  assumes 
in  them.  Although,  as  feudal  chief,  he  became  ‘  lord  of  the  soil,^ 
he  never  terms  himself  king  of  England,  but  adopts  the  same 
designation  as  his  predecessors,  and  signs  '  King  of  the  Angles.' 
In  his  Latin  charters  this  is  also  the  case,  and  ‘  Gulielmus  rex 
Anglorum,'  is  the  constant  phrase. 

Althougli  the  law  proceedings,  even  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Third,  were  carried  on  in  Latin,  still,  that  Norman  French 
did  prevail  as  a  written  and  spoken  language,  is  certain; 
but  we  are  inclined  to  refer  this  rather  to  the  influence  of  the 
Norman  scholars,  than  to  any  political  arrangement.  We 
must  bear  in  mind,  what  is  very  frequently  lost  sight  of,  that 
the  Saxon  letter,  as  well  as  language,  was  different  from  the 
Norman,  which  was  the  Roman  letter.  Had  these  Norman 
scholars,  therefore,  instructed  their  pupils  through  the  medium 
of  Saxon,  not  only  must  they  have  been  compelled  themselves  to 
learn  a  new  language,  but  new  books,  at  a  period  when  both 
writing  materials  and  transcription  were  especially  costly,  w^ould 
have  been  required.  The  language  spoken  in  the  schools, 
therefore,  w  hen  not  Latin,  would,  of  necessity,  we  might  almost 
say,  be  Norman  French.  Another  consideration  may  be 
added  ;  it  is,  that  while  the  language  of  the  conquerors  was  one 
dialect,  the  Saxon  was  divided  into  several.  Thus  we  find  our 
modern  SiLxon  scholars  accurately  determining  between  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  southern  England,  and  that  of  the  eastern  coast ;  and 
thus  we  find  Joscclin  de  Brakelondc,  in  his  interesting  account 
of  Sampson,  the  abbot  of  St.  Edmundsbury,  in  Henry  the 
Second's  reign,  telling  us,  that  in  addition  to  French  and 
Latin,  he  understood  English,  and  was  able  ‘  to  preach  to  the 
people  in  English,  as  well  as  iu  the  dialect  of  Norfolk,  w  here  he 
was  born  and  bred.' 

Did  our  space  allow,  we  could  adduce  many  instances  to 
prove  that  Saxon,  even  until  it  merged  into  English,  and  re¬ 
sumed  its  ancient  supremacy,  was  still  the  '  folk-tongue  — that 
the  language  used  in  the  law-courts  by  the  witnesses,  at  the 
‘folkmotes*  by  the  8|>eakcrs,  and  at  the  fairs,  and  the  markets, 
by  the  middle  and  low'er  classes,  was  the  language  of  their 
fathers.  The  gradual  change  from  the  Saxon  into  English,  has 
been  but  im|>erfectly  traced,  chiefly  from  the  deficiency  of  au¬ 
thentic  documents.  Our  earlier  writers  ou  the  subject  have, 
perhaps,  placed  this  change  at  too  early  a  period,  but  wc  think 
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many  of  our  later  writers  have  fallen  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
It  is,  however,  very  interesting:  to  observe,  how,  as  the  demand 
for  the  old  Saxon  usagjes  and  laws  advanced,  the  genuine  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  people  made  itself  to  be  heard  ;  and  thus  the  triumph 
of  the  popular  cause,  and  the  defeat  of  the  heir  to  the  crown,  is 
the  subject  of  our  earliest  English  ballad  ;  and  how  rapid  was 
the  progress  of  our  language  from  thenceforth,  so  that  in  less 
than  ninety  years  from  that  time,  the  king  himself,  although 
French  was  still  the  language  of  the  court,  incited  his  people  to 
fight  gallantly  against  the  French,  by  the  argument  that  ‘  they 
sought  to  blot  out  the  English  tongue.' 

The  recognition  of  our  noble  language  as  the  national  tongue, 
no  less  than  the  establishment  of  ‘  the  third  estate  of  the 
realm,'  are  important  boons  which  we  certainly  owe  to  that 
great,  but  strangely  undervalued  struggle,  the  war  of  de  Mont- 
fort.  We  have  been  vexed  to  find  Mr.  Eccleston,  whose  dis¬ 
quisitions  on  our  political  institutions,  and  their  changes,  arc  by 
far  the  best  portions  of  his  book,  passing  over  this  important 
period  with  the  mere  remarks  that  ‘  its  features  arc  sulliciently 
striking,’  that  the  decline  of  arbitrary  royalty,  the  rise  of  the 
commonalty,  and  of  representative  government,  arc  indeed, 
‘  circumstances  deserving  of  the  closest  and  most  careful  atten¬ 
tion,'  but  still,  not  making  even  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
Oxford  provisions,  or  to  the  great  leader  under  whose  auspices 
the  representatives  of  the  commons  first  met.  And  this  is  more 
to  be  regretted,  iiiasmucb  as  nearly  every  historian  either  mis¬ 
represents  this  portion  of  our  history,  or  passes  it  over  with  the 
same  contempt  with  which  a  fashionable  tory  novelist  some¬ 
times  attempts  to  pass  over  the  great  parliamentary  struggle. 
For  ourselves,  few’  pages  of  our  past  history  have  more  interest 
than  those  which  tell  of  this,  the  first  great  popular  contest. 
It  was  a  worthy  fight  that  was  fought  on  the  green  plain  of 
Runymedc,  but  it  was  a  far  worthier  which,  maintained  for 
sixteen  years,  at  length  closed  most  disastrously,  to  the  eye  of 
sense,  on  the  field  of  Evesham,  with  the  death  of  its  great  leader, 
and  the  discomfiture,  and  outlawTy  of  his  followers.  But  the 
principles  then  maintained  have  been  a  noble  heritage  for  after 
ages ;  and, — even  when  the  contest  still  going  on,  shall  come  to 
a  glorious  end, — w’ith  the  names  of  our  Hampdens  and  Crom¬ 
wells,  the  name  of  Simon  dc  Montfort  must  be  enshrined. 

The  patriots  of  Evesham  conquered  on  their  last  battle  field, 
and  Edward, — the  ferocious  Edward  the  first,  who  pursued  his 
illustrious  uncle  and  cousin  to  death,  and  persecuted  the  survi¬ 
vors  with  so  much  malignity,  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
spirit  they  had  aroused.  He  could  render  his  name  a  terror  in 
the  far  East;  he  could  subdue  Wales,  and  press  his  iron  yoke 
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upon  Scotland;  but  the  old  Saxon  spirit  quailed  not  before 
him,  and  the  burgess  stood  up  in  parliament  to  maintain  in  his 
verx’  presence,  the  right  of  self-taxation  only. 

*  3.  The  influence  of  such  a  body  as  this  could  not  long  be  unfelt ; 
and  accordingly  we  find,  in  the  reign  of  Kdward  i.,  a  most  important 
statute  passed  (de  Tallagio  non  concedendo),  which  declares  that  no 
tallage  or  aid  should  be  imposed  or  levied  by  the  king  or  his  heirs 
without  the  will  and  assent  of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  earls,  barons, 
knights,  burgesses,  and  other  freemen  of  the  land.  It  strictly  limits 
also  the  old  exactions  of  the  king’s  purveyors,  by  the  consent  of  the 
owner  of  the  articles  required,  and  adds  a  gener.il  declaration  in  favour 

of  the  liberties  of  the  subject.  By  other  statutes  of  the  same  king,  it  0 

is  enacted,  that  elections  shall  not  be  influenced  by  force  of  arms, 
malice,  or  menacing  of  any  man.  The  royal  prerogative  had,  indeed, 
declined  considerably  from  Henry  il.  to  Edward  i.,  and  sank  still 
lower  in  the  feeble  hands  of  Edward  ii.  Nor  was  the  fall  recovered 
even  under  the  vigorous  rule  of  Edward  iii.,  as  is  testified  by  the 
continued  statutes  concerning  purveyance  and  other  matters,  the  nu¬ 
merous  royal  confirmations  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  law,  and 
ordinances  for  the  frequent  summoning  of  parliament.' — pp.  133, 134. 

The  following  extract  affords  much  valuable  information  in  a 
short  space  : —  ^ 

*  Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  reign,  the  commons  first  begin  to 
appear  as  prosecutors,  and,  amongst  other  petitions,  to  exhibit  accu¬ 
sations  for  crimes  and  misdemeanours  against  offenders  who  w'ere 
thought  to  be  out  of  the  ordinary  reach  of  hnv.  In  these  prosecutions, 
the  king  and  lords  were  considered  as  judges ;  and  thus  began  prose¬ 
cution  by  impeachment  of  the  commons.  The  decline  of  the  courts 
of  the  Steward  and  Marshal,  which  formerly,  under  the  arbitrary  rule 
of  the  sovereign,  exercised  such  immense  sway,  shows  also  the  gra¬ 
dual  rise  of  an  independent  pow’er  in  the  country,  and  the  boldness 
with  which  the  /air  was  now  set  up  against  the  real  or  supposed  plea¬ 
sure  of  the  king.  A  great  portion  of  the  original  power  of  the  ste¬ 
ward’s  court  had,  in  fact,  passed  over  to  the  court  of  King’s  Bench. 

‘Under  Richard  11.,  the  influence  of  the  commons  increased  to  a 
•till  greater  extent,  and  they  even  dared  to  impeach  (and  wdth  suc¬ 
cess)  the  lord  chancellor,  in  opposition  to  the  declared  wdll  of  the 
and  obtained  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  ac¬ 
knowledged  abuses.  Yet  this  weak  monarch,  upon  one  occasion, 
foiled  both  lords  and  commons,  and  obtained  a  parliament  completely 
subservient  to  his  wishes.  The  result,  however,  was  fatal  to  himself, 
and  added,  no  doubt,  to  the  ease  with  which  Henry  iv.  seized  upon 
the  throne. 

*4.  At  the  accession  of  Henry  iv.,  a  remarkable  attention  was 
•hown  to  the  formalities  of  the  constitution,  and  some  difficulty  was 
•xperienced  in  organising  a  new  parliament  under  a  monarch  who 
bad  no  legal  authority  to  convoke  it.  The  commons  had,  indeed,  by 
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this  time  gained  in  effect  three  capital  points:  that  money  could  not 
be  levied,  and  that  laws  could  not  be  enacted,  without  their  consent ; 
and  that  the  administration  of  parliament  was  subject  to  their  inspec¬ 
tion  and  control.  The  great  principle  of  controlling  the  public  money 
was  steadily  maintained  by  the  parliament  under  the  house  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  and  other  demands  made,  which,  however,  were  not  quite  so 
successful. 

*  0.  The  state  of  the  royal  revenue  presents  us  with  another  proof 
of  the  balance  of  power  in  the  constitution  during  this  period,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  king  came  now  to  depend  for  his  income  chielly  upon 
parliamentary  grants.  This  was  effected  by  the  several  charters  of 
liberties,  which  had  considerably  curtailed  the  ancient  resources  of 
the  crown  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  its  hereditary  estates  had  been 
dissipated  by  Richard,  John,  and  Henry  iii. 

*  Edward  ii.  more  wisely  relied  upon  the  parliament,  though  not  till 
it  had  itself  compelled  him  ;  and  many  of  the  old  arbitrary  forms  of 
taxation  were  still  kept  up.  Edward  ill.  still  farther  established  the 
custom  of  seeking  supplies  from  his  faithful  commons,  yet  not  without 
adding  many  illegal  imposts  of  his  own. 

‘  A  peculiar  tax,  imposed  in  the  second  year  of  Richard  ii.,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  that  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  a  sub¬ 
sidy,  afterwards  the  common  title  fur  a  parliamentary  grunt  to  the 
crown.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  poll  or  capitation  tax  (such  as  had  been 
already  levied  under  Edward  ill.),  and  shortly  afterwards  gave  rise  to 
the  famous  insurrection  under  Wat  Tyler.  The  first  parliamentary 
grant  for  life  was  also  made  to  this  king,  consisting  of  a  duty  on  the 
exportation  of  wool,  wool  fells,  and  leather.  Now,  too,  the  parlia¬ 
ment  passed  an  act,  offering  a  discount  off  these  duties  to  all  mer¬ 
chants  w'ho  would  pay  the  Calais  dues  beforehand  ;  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  first  attempt  ever  made  to  anticipate  the  revenue — a  practice 
which  in  later  titnes  gave  rise  to  the  national  debt. 

‘  Under  the  house  of  Lancaster,  the  monarch  was  more  than  ever 
dependent  upon  parliament  for  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country.  Its  ordinary  grants  were  sometimes  withheld 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  a  keen  sense  of  its  authority;  and  the 
occasional  subsidies  w’ere  sometimes  evaded  by  a  proposition  to  seize 
all  or  part  of  the  property  of  the  church.  Ihis,  however,  was  too 
bold  a  measure  to  be  yet  entertained.  The  distribution  of  the  royal 
revenue  was,  moreover,  controlled  rather  arbitrarily  by  the  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  Henry  V.  was  often  reduced  to  such  difficulties  as  to  pawn 
the  crow'n  jewels,  and  even  the  crown  itself.* — pp.  134  —  137. 

From  this  period,  however,  the  pow’er  of  the  parliament 
appears  to  have  declined  ;  and  it  is  mournful  to  contemplate 
to  how’  low  a  state  the  popular  influence  was  reduced,  even  pre¬ 
viously  to  tlie  accession  of  the  Tudors.  Still,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  the  spirit  of  freedom  was  not  dead,  but  sleeping ;  and 
again  it  came  forth,  after  long  slumber,  vigorously  as  of  old. 

Meanwhile,  English  enterprise  went  forth  on  the  seas,  and 
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the  rise  of  a  wealthy  and  prosperous  middle  class  eventually 
prevented  those  advances  of  arbitrary  power,  to  which  the  con¬ 
tinental  nations  were  subjected.  The  whole  of  the  fifteenth 
century  was,  however,  straiif^ely  undistinguished  by  mental  or 
moral  energy.  The  old  framework  of  things  appeared,  indeed, 
to  be  passing  away,  but  men  still  sat  unmoved,  save  as  they 
were  sw’ayed  by  piissiug  events,  as  though  waiting  for  the  un¬ 
developed  results  yet  to  come.  And  w’ondrous  were  those 
results, — the  discovery  of  a  new  world,  the  invention  of  printing  ; 
l)ut  it  was  scarcely  until  more  than  half  a  century  had  elapsed, 
that  our  forefathers  were  fully  awakened  to  their  great  value. 
They  had,  indeed,  under  the  crushing  tyranny  of  the  first  Tudor 
and  his  son,  enough  to  paralyze  their  energies,  w'hile  the  strife 
of  ‘  the  new  religion,'  for  a  time,  superseded  every  other  strife. 

‘  2.  The  wars  of  the  Hoses  in  the  last  period,  and  the  general  course 
of  events  for  the  thirty  years  before  the  accession  of  Henry  vii.,  had 
greatly  weakened  the  power  of  the  nobles,  formerly  so  dangerous  to 
the  crown.  Many  of  the  old  families  had  been  overthrown  and  almost 
de!»lroyed,  and  an  immense  amount  of  landed  property  had  been  con- 
hscuted  to  the  crown.  This  change  of  power  was  diligently  increased 
and  made  permanent  by  Henry  VI I.,  who  set  himself  earnestly  to 
diminish  both  the  influence  and  the  retinues  of  the  great  lords,  whilst 
he  accumulated  treasures  for  himself,  and  exacted  the  constant  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  royal  followers.  A  legal  measure  also  which  he  intro¬ 
duced,  called  the  Statute  of  Fines,  tended  still  more  to  the  same  ob¬ 
ject,  by  increasing  the  facilities  of  alienating  estates,  and  so  encou¬ 
raging  the  unsettlement  and  transfer  to  other  persons  of  the  old  landed 
property  of  the  great  houses.  The  smallness  of  their  number,  too, 
paralysed  the  nobility  in  the  first  parliament  of  Henry  VI  i.  There 
were  then  in  the  House  of  Lords  only  twenty-eight  temporal  peers, 
and  in  the  first  of  Henry  viii.  only  thirty-six,  whilst  the  subsequent 
additional  creations  were  naturally  more  attached  to  the  crowm  than 
to  the  aristocracy. 

*  The  pow’er  of  the  king  thus  became  paramount,  and  was  particu¬ 
larly  displayed  in  the  extensive  authority  exercised  by  his  privy 
council,  or  as  it  was  now'  commonly  called,  the  Star  Chamber.  To 
this  body  was  now  entrusted  the  sole  examination  and  punishment  of 
all  offences  that  might  be  brought  before  them,  under  the  plea  of 
sundry  defects  existing  in  the  ordinary  inquest  by  jury. 

*3.  The  reign  of  Henry  viii.  may  probably  be  taken  as  the  period 
at  which  the  royal  prerogative  reached  its  greatest  height.  The 
nionarch  was  then,  indeed,  all  in  all ;  and  might  with  real  propriety 
have  replied  in  the  old  form,  to  every  appeal  from  his  subjects,  Le 
fioi  f*ttvisera.  One  great  step  of  Henry  viii.  was  to  denounce  as 
treasonable  every  act  or  word  that  might  be  construed  as  tending  to 
affect  the  royal  dignity.  For  the  discovery  of  this  mortal  offence, 
new  oaths  were  introduced,  and  new  methods  devised,  which  at  any 
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former  period  would  have  quickly  roused  ids  haughty  barons  to  arms, 
but  which  now  were  borne  in  sullen  silence,  or  suppressed  murmurs. 
The  king’s  proclamation  was  also  to  be  regarded  as  if  it  were  an  act 
of  parliament ;  and  any  one  disobeying  it,  and  then  contemptuously 
going  out  of  the  kingdom,  was  declared  guilty  of  high  treason.' — 
pp.  224 — 226. 

But  the  spirit  of  English  freedom  survived  even  this,  and  in 
the  various  risings,  ostensibly  on  a  religious  account,  we  perceive 
appeals  to  old  English  principles,  and  assertions  of  popular 
rights,  which  show  that  even  among  the  pcastintry  recollections 
of  ancient  freedom  had  survived  the  long  wars  of  the  Roses,  and 
the  accession  of  a  new  dvnastv.  It  is  verv  interesting  to  trace 
the  gradual  progress  of  free  principles  even  from  the  very  depths 
of  this  dark  period;  to  watch  the  leaven,  spreading  and  up¬ 
heaving,  until,  in  the  midst  of  clamour  in  high  places  about  the 
*  Divine  right  *  of  church  and  king,  the  land  with  united  voiee 
demanded  restitution  of  her  chartered  rights.  We  are  less 
pleased  w  ith  this  portion  than  w  ith  any  other  of  Mr.  EcelcstonEs 
well-written  volume.  He  is  evidentlv  the  advocate  of  free 
principles,  but  is  far  from  doing  justice  to  the  great  men  of  the 
Commonwealth.  In  his  chapters  on  religion,  too,  he  frequently 
falls  into  error.  Thus,  he  tells  us  that,  in  ElizabctliEs  reign, 
several  puritans  were  put  to  death,  but  that,  ‘  undeterred  by 
these  threats,  however,  a  new  race  of  dissenters  arose, — the 
Brownists  or  Independents,  so  named  from  their  founder.' 
Now’  the  slightest  inquiry  would  have  informed  him,  that  no 
puritan  was  ever  put  to  death,  but  that  all  who  suft’ered  were 
Brownists.  As  to  the  remark  in  an  accompanying  note,  which, 
after  enumerating  the  general  objections  of  the  puritans  to 
the  church,  goes  on  to  stigmatise  as  unessential  their  specific 
objections  to  'the  cross  in  baptism,  kneeling  at  the  sacrament, 
bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  the  cap,  and  surplice,'  Mr. 
Eccleston  might  do  well  to  remember,  that  these  were  personal 
impositions;  and  that  although,  politically  considered,  plurali¬ 
ties  and  non-residence,  and  the  divine  right  ol  bishops,  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  spiritual  courts,  had  a  wider  importance, 
still  to  the  individuaty  those  w  ere  mere  matters  of  opinion,  and  not 
to  be  compared  with  actual  forms  which  he  deemed  superstitious  or 
idolatrous,  but  to  which  he  was  compelled  to  submit.  We  have 
reason,  too,  to  complain  of  the  disingenuousness  of  a  writer, 
who,  while  he  can  slur  over  the  stirring  talc  of  the  '  Voyage  of 
the  May-flower,'  and  the  foundation  of  the  noble  colony  of 
New’ England,  w’ith  the  mere  passing  notice,  that '  in  1620,  a 
settlement  called  Plymouth  was  founded,'  can  yet  go  out  of  his 
way  to  remark  in  another  chapter,  that  ‘  no  people  in  the 
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world/  a  tolerably  coiiipreheusive  phrase,  ‘  presented  a  more 
remarkable  display  of  bij^otry  and  intolerance  than  the  puritan 
colonists  of  New’  England.* 

After  such  a  sweeping  censure,  we  read,  without  surprise,  in 
the  chapter  on  dress  and  manners,  that  these  puritans  dressed 
with  shocking  bad  taste,  and  eschewed  whatever  was  gay  or 
graceful.  Now,  it  so  happens,  that  the  most  graceful  of  female 
head-dresses— excepting  the  natural  ringlets  banded  w  ith  pearls, 
was  the  French  hood,  which  found  such  favour  among  the  puri¬ 
tan  females  of  the  middle  class,  that  it  became  a  general 
fashion.  As  to  *  afl*ecting  great  plainness  of  dress/  did  the 
writer  ever  look  over  the  portraits  of  the  Cromwell  family  only? 
The  daughters  of  the  great  Protector  are  adorned  with  pearls, 
and  topknots,  and  rich  jewellery,  nor  are  even  the  love-locks 
wanting  in  their  portraits,  or  those  of  their  brothers.  It  is  true 
that  subjects  like  this  are  of  slight  historical  importance ;  still, 
it  is  (juite  time  that,  even  on  the  question  of  becoming  apparel, 
our  puritan  forefathers  should  have  justice  done  tliem.  In 
many  quarters  a  systematized  plan  now’  appears  to  be  adopted, 
not,  as  formerly,  of  violently  abusing  these  great  men,  but  of 
passing  them  over,  either  with  faint  praise,  or,  which  is  some¬ 
times  found  to  be  more  etficacious,  with  cool  censure.  We  are, 
after  all,  scarcely  surprised  at  this ;  for  if  we,  their  descendants, 
have  taken  so  little  pains  hitherto  to  vindicate  their  memory, 
how  can  we  expect  our  opponents  to  do  so? 


Art.  V. — 1.  Report  on  the  Dublin  Improvement  Bill,  ordered  to  he 
Printed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  March  1 ,  1847,  with  Appendix 
and  Minutes  of  Evidence. 

*2.  Statement  of  the  Dublin  Corporation  in  support  of  the  Bill  for  the 
Improvnnent  of  the  Borough  of  Dublin. 

3.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  M.P.,  on  the  Bill 
before  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Borough  of 
Dublin.  Hy  John  Reynolds,  Esq.,  Tow’n  Councillor,  Chairman  of 
the  Parliamentary  Committee,  having  charge  of  the  Bill,  &c.  Lon¬ 
don,  1847. 

The  want  of  energy’  and  self-reliance  shown  by  the  Irish  in 
many  instances,  in  dealing  with  the  difficulties  which  beset  them 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  late  famine,  has  been  a  subject  of 
painful  remark  to  many.  There  was  a  want  of  union,  of  sy's- 
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tern,  of  business  tact,  and  of  public  spirit,  whicli,  while  it  in¬ 
volved  the  destitute  in  much  unnecessary  suffering,  reflected 
no  small  discredit  on  the  national  character.  The  press  of  this 
country  appealed  triumphantly  to  this  fact  as  demonstrating 
that  such  a  people  were  unfit  for  self-government.  Some  went 
so  far  as  to  maintain  that  constitutional  rights  were  thrown 
away  upon  them,  and  that  some  sort  of  military  rule  was  what 
the  case  of  a  population  so  passive  and  feeble,  liaving  so  little 
mind  or  will  of  its  own,  absolutely  required.  The  government 
too,  made  serious  complaints,  on  the  evidence  of  their  oflicers 
engaged  in  administering  relief  through  the  public  works,  of 
the  incapacity,  dishonesty,  and  impractic.ability  of  many  of  tlic 
gentry.  While  they  cast  themselves  helplessly  on  its  aid, 
they  murmured  against  its  control ;  while  contending  that  it 
could  do  nothing  right,  they  still  required  that  it  should  do 
every  thing.  Tliey  declaimed  against  British  rule,  and  yet 
intrigued  at  Dublin  Castle.  They  diverted  the  relief  funds 
from  their  legitimate  channel  to  their  own  private  benefit. 
They  contracted  debts  without  stint  or  forethought,  and  then 
repudiated  them  without  scruple.  Such  were  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Irish  gentry ;  and  in  not  a  few  cases  they 
were  true. 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  such  a  lamentable 
condition  of  the  national  mind — whether  Saxon  or  Celt — and 
to  ask,  whether  such  results  flow  from  the  nature  of  the  people 
or  the  faults  of  their  government.  Is  there  any  cure  for  evils 
so  fatal  to  national  prosperity, — and  if  there  be,  in  what  quarter 
shall  we  seek  it  ? 

There  can  be  no  self-reliance  in  a  people  without  self- 
government.  Children  must  incur  the  risk  of  going  alone 
before  they  can  walk  firmly  and  safely.  Young  people  must 
be  let  out  free  into  the  world,  if  we  expect  them  to  resist  its 
seductions.  Exposure  to  temptation  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
virtue.  There  can  be  no  strength  without  exercise.  Tliose 
unfortunate  sons  whose  fathers  arc  too  clever  and  pragmatic, — 
too  fond  of  thinking  and  acting  for  their  children,  and  of  free¬ 
ing  them  from  all  responsibility,  will  never  be  ca[)ablc  of  think¬ 
ing  or  acting  for  themselves.  When  thrown  on  their  own 
resources  they  miserably  fail.  ‘Unstable  as  water,  they  cannot 
excel.'  Feeling  the  humiliating  necessity  of  relying  on  some 
external  power,  they  are  the  sport  of  circumstances — swayed 
hither  and  thither  by  every  passing  influence, — yielding  to  one 
pressure  now,  and  the  next  hour  succumbing  to  its  opposite. 
It  is  the  will  of  the  Creator  that  manhood  should  assert  its 
independence ;  that  every  human  being  should  support  himself 
when  he  gets  strength  to  do  it— that,  according  to  the  apostle, 
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working  alone  should  confer  on  man  the  right  to  eat.  The 
law  that  maturity  should  provide  for  itself,  pervades  the  whole 
animal  economy.  The  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the 
forest,  are  driven  out  by  their  parents  to  seek  homes  and  sup¬ 
plies  for  themselves,  when  they  are  of  age.  Britain  and  Ame¬ 
rica  arc  the  nations  which  most  strikingly  exemplify  this  law  in 
its  operation  on  mankind,  and,  accordingly,  they  lead  the  way 
in  the  progress  of  society.  There  arc  no  drones  in  their  fami¬ 
lies.  If  any  member  is  not  w’anted  to  work  at  home,  he  be¬ 
comes  restless  with  an  uncomfortable  sense  of  depeudence,  and 
the  others  regard  his  presence  with  an  uneasy  feeling,  which 
ultimately,  if  he  show  an  indolent  temper,  amounts  to  uncou- 
troUablc  impatience.  The  consetpicnce  is,  that  the  superHuous 
inember  '  goes  out,’  and  becomes  the  architect  of  his  own  for¬ 
tune.  On  the  contrary,  in  Ireland  and  other  stationary  coun¬ 
tries,  local  attachments  are  strong,  family  ties  arc  rent  with 
repugnance  and  pain,  the  patriarchal  or  clannish  spirit  over¬ 
comes  in  the  idle  the  sense  of  dependence,  and  they  herd 
together  in  loyalty,  alfection,  and  poverty, — dreaming  of  the 
past  with  pride,  until  they  degenerate  into  paupers  fed  by  the 
industry  they  despised. 

These  habits  seem  natural  to  the  primitive  states  of  society. 
They  are  broken  up  by  coinmeree,  which  leads  to  associations 
of  another  kind  more  favourable  to  progress.  These  associations 
become  gradually  consolidated  into  fixed  organized  com¬ 
munities,  liaving  their  charters  and  laws,  guaranteeing  personal 
rights  and  privileges,  and  providing  for  self-government.  Hence, 
corporations  have  arisen  and  have  conferred  advantages  on 
society  which  have  never  flowed  to  it  through  any  other  channels. 
The  pages  of  history  always  brighten  when  it  records  the  opera¬ 
tions  and  iutluenee  of  municipal  institutions.  \Vhcrc  the  free 
local  action  of  these  civil  communities  was  secured,  it  mattered 
little  how  remote  was  the  seat  of  the  imperial  or  central  power. 
Absolute  independence  was  scarcely  felt  to  be  desirable,  except 
where  this  free  local  life  wjis  sought  to  be  crushed, — or  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  slow  poison  of  a  corrupting  despotism. 

In  all  the  changes  and  revolutions  which  England  has  under¬ 
gone,  she  has  never  lost  the  habit  of  self-government.  It  has 
been  rooted  in  every  parish,  it  has  flourished  in  every  tow^n,  and 
borne  its  ripest  fruit  in  the  commons.  Ireland,  too,  has  had 
corporatious — but  they  have  been  shadows  of  a  name — mocking 
shadows.  Instead  of  being  the  substantial,  organized  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  national  will  in  the  respective  towns  whose 
names  they  bore, — encouraging  industry,  rewarding  public 
spirit,  endearing  sociid  order,  illuminating  loyalty,  enriching 
the  natiou, — they  were  really  but  the  fortresses  of  a  faction, 
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wliere  they  planted  the  artillery  ot*  oppression,  and  stored  up 
the  fruits  of  national  plunder,  for  the  benefit  of  ‘  a  miserable 
monopolising  minority/ 

Hence,  far  from  exerting  any  benefisial  influence  on  the 
temper  of  the  native  population  which  they  sedulously  excluded, 
they  failed  scandalously  to  fulfil  the  most  ordinary  and  con¬ 
tracted  functions  of  such  institutions.  This  fact  finds  abun¬ 
dant  and  melancholy  illustration  in  the  history  of  the  Dublin 
corporation  and  those  anomalous  ‘  boards’  which  have  existed 
in  that  city  with  the  design  of  fulfilling  the  duties  which  the 
corporation  was  bound  to  discharge,  but  grossly  neglected.  We 
find  an  account  of  those  boards  in  the  report  of  Abraham  Hay¬ 
ward,  Esq.,  Q.  C.,  and  C.  P.  Bassington,  Esq.,  Land  Surveyor, 
appeinted  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  &c.,  to 
inquire  on  the  spot  whether  there  was  justice  in  the  demand  of 
the  Reformed  Corporation  for  a  new'  bill  to  enable  them  to  im¬ 
prove  the  city,  and  manage  its  municipal  atfairs  in  a  proper 
manner.  We  may  remark  here,  that  the  report  of  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  was  against  the  proposed  bill,  and  that  they  have  shown 
a  decided  bias  in  favour  of  the  existing  Boards.  They,  however, 
take  their  information  regarding  them  from  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Municipal  Corporation 
of  Ireland,  printed  in  1835. 

The  first  of  these  bodies  is  the  Paving  Board,  ‘  I'hc  history 
of  this  board  is  curious,  as  showing  the  variety  of  plans  of  local 
administration  which  have  been  tried  and  failed  successively. 
The  duty  of  paving  and  cleansing  the  city  was  originally  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  corporation.’  The  'scavenger  of  the  city’  was 
to  carry  away  the  dirt  two  days  in  each  week,  and  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  were  compelled  to  sweep  before  their  houses  on  those  two 
days,  before  nine  in  the  morning,  so  that  the  dirt  might  be 
ready  for  the  scavenger.  Forty-five  years  elapsed  without 
legislative  interposition  ;  but  in  1771,  a  corporate  body,  called 
the  'Commissioners  for  Paving  the  Streets  of  Dublin,’  was 
created,  consisting  of  the  lord  chancellor,  the  chief  justices,  the 
lord  mayor,  the  recorder,  sheriffs,  fifteen  aldermen,  and  fifteen 
common  councilmen  (to  be  elected  in  common  council  by 
ballot),  the  archbisliop  of  Dublin,  and  the  seneschal  of  the 
manor  of  St.  Sepulchre,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  the  senes¬ 
chal  of  the  manor  of  Thomas  Court  and  Donorc,  the  deans  of 
Christ  Church  and  St.  Patrick’s,  and  thirty-seven  persons 
named  in  the  act.  With  such  an  array  of  functionaries,  poli¬ 
tical,  ecclesiastical,  and  civil,  the  city  should  have  hcen  well 
paved  indeed,  and  withal,  most  exemplary  for  its  cleanliness. 
But,  two  years  later,  a  new  act  required  in  the  commissioners 
certain  qualifications,  which,  it  seems,  were  not  thought  of  at 
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first ;  and,  as  if  the  former  number  were  too  small,  new  com¬ 
missioners  were  added.  .  .  .  « 

These  requirements  and  additions  were  in  vain  ;  tor,  after  a 
trial  of  only  six  years,  this  board  was  dissolved,  and  a  new  one 
formed,  consisting  of  the  lord  mayor,  recorder,  sheriffs,  and  two 
senior  aldermen,  (no  common  councilmen),  tw’o  senior  sheritt’s 
peers,  the  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  sixtv* 
seven  persons  named  in  the  act.  In  1784,  1786,  1787,  1788, 
171)0,  1797,  and  1800,  additional  acts  were  passed;  but,  in 
1807,  a  sweeping  reform  was  again  found  necessary.  Two 
commissioners  of  inquiry  were  appointed,  and,  on  their  report, 
the  powers  of  the  board  were  suspended,  and  new  adminis¬ 
trators  temporarily  appointed.  In  1807,  all  former  enactments 
were  repealed  ;  the  commissioners  and  other  officers  were  /^en- 
aioned  off  (as  a  reward  for  doing  nothing),  and  the  present  paving 
board  was  created.  The  old  boards  left  a  debt  due  of  J^97,000. 

The  present  board  consists  of  three  paid  commissioners, 
appointed  by  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  removable  by  him  at  plea- 
sure.  The  salary  of  the  chief  commissioner  is  not  to  exceed 
£600  a  year,  nor  the  salaries  of  the  others  £500  each.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  lord  lieutenant  appoints,  ‘  during  plea¬ 
sure,’  two  supervisors,  at  £400  a  year  each ;  a  secretary  at 
£200  a  year,  and  a  treasurer  at  £500  a  year.  No  less  than 
thirty-six  persons  are  employed  in  connexion  with  this  board, 
receiving  salaries  amounting  to  more  than  £5,000.  The 
gentlemen  appointed  to  make  the  inquiry  say,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  liow  so  many  persons  can  be  constantly  employed 
in  doing  so  little;  and  they  admit,  that  the  liability  to  Castle 
influence  in  the  case  of  persons  appointed  during  pleasure,  is 
undeniable,  but  then  they  think  that  this  influence  has  idways 
been  exerted  beneficially. 

The  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  great  number  of  persons 
employed  by  this  board  becomes  greater,  when  w'e  consider  that 
the  works  are  all  done  by  contract.  *  The  contracts  are  for  horses 
and  carts  for  three  y*ears.  A  contract  for  horses  was  to  end  on 
12th  November,  184»).  The  advertisement  for  fresh  tenders 
appeared  on  25th  October,  1815,  the  tenders  were  to  be  sent 
in  ou  12th  November,  and  the  work  was  to  commence  on  12th 
peoember.’  live  tenders  were  sent  in;  ‘but  instead  of  accept¬ 
ing  the  lowest,  or  taking  steps  to  procure  fresh  otters,  the  board 
entered  into  a  private  contract  with  the  former  contractor,  with- 
out  communicating  with  the  other  competing  parties.  Com¬ 
petition  was  virtuidly  excluded,  and  such  a  system  must  always 
give  rise  to  suspicion  and  distrust.’  The  surveying  officers  tell 
us  that  evidence  was  given  that  the  scavenging  of  the  city  had 
been  insufficiently  performed  during  the  last  year,  ^  and  per- 
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formed  very  badly,  indeed,  durin"  the  last  two  or  three  months/ 
This  was  ascribed  to  the  frost  which  broke  up  the  Macadamized 
streets ;  but  they  add,  '  We  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the 
resulting  inconvenience  might  not  have  been  prevented  by  due 
attention  and  activity/  They  further  tell  us,  that  the  accounts 
of  the  board  are  audited  in  England,  and  have  not  been  printed 
for  the  public  since  ‘The  discontinuance  of  the  former 

practice  of  printing  them  was  attempted  to  be  justified  on  the 
plea  of  expense;  but  the  annual  publication  of  such  accounts 
as  that  printed,  ante  p.  viii,  would  cost  very  little/  Their  im¬ 
pression  on  the  whole  is,  that  the  establishment  is  on  too  expen¬ 
sive  a  scale ;  and  that  the  various  works  and  services  would  be 
better  done  and  cheaper,  if  the  principle  of  competition  were 
fairly  carried  out. 

The  Wide  Street  Commissioners  form  another  board,  whose 
powers  and  constitution  are  to  be  collected  from  twenty  acts  of 
parliament,  and  it  is  reii  arkable  that  in  the  act  of  9  &  10  Viet, 
c.  400,  all  the  preceding  acts  are  recited  and  rc-cnactcd  !  The 
present  board  consists  of  twenty-five  commissioners,  namely, 
the  lord-mavor  of  Dublin,  with  the  citv  and  countv  members 
for  the  time  being,  and  twenty  persons  appointed  for  life  by  the 
lord-lieutenant.  No  qualification  of  any  sort  is  required ;  but 

the  twenty  non-official  members  vacate  their  scats  bv  not 

•> 

attending  for  six  months ;  and  in  point  of  fact  arc  all  resident 
in  Dublin  and  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Pipe  Water  Committee  of  the  Town  Council  enjoys  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  the  right  of  conveying  water  to  the  City  of  Dublin, 
(except  as  regards  wells  and  springs).  It  consists  of  twenty 
members,  three  of  whom  form  a  quorum.  The  surveying 
officers  report  that  the  pecuniary  resources  of  this  department 
would  have  justified  the  doing  of  far  more  than  has  been  done, 
or  even  contemplated  by  the  pipe-water  committee. 

The  account  which  the  surveyors  give  of  the  sanitory  condi- 
tiou  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  is  sad  indeed.  It  is  a  disgrace  to 
any  civilized  country.  They  say  : — 

*  If  the  bare  existence  of  evils  or  abuses  were  sufficient  to  justify 
the  granting  of  the  powers  demanded  (by  the  corporation),  the 
promoters  of  this  bill  would  have  comparatively  little  difficulty  in 
establishing  their  case.  The  state  of  the  city  is  undeniably  very  bad, 
as  regards  many  of  the  more  immediate  objects  of  the  present  inquiry, 
particularly  sewerage,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  any,  for  large 
underground  accumulations  of  fetid  matter,  may  be  the  cause  of 
disease  and  death,  for  a  long  period,  before  attention  is  attracted  to 
them.  It  was  proved  to  us  by  the  supervisors,  that  some  of  the 
leading  streets  and  squares  of  Dublin  were  without  any  public  or 
effective  sewerage  whatever,  and  that  the  wan  t  of  sewerage  was  still 
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more  felt,  and  more  fraught  with  danger  in  the  streets  and  lanes  in¬ 
habited  by  the  lower  classes,  who  more  readily  submit  to  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  dirt  heaps,  foul  drains  and  cess  pools,  very  seldom  take 
measures  for  preventing  or  mitigating  the  injurious  consequences, 
and  hardly  ever  adopt  habits  of  strict  cleanliness,  unless  the  means 
•re  placed  immediately  aitliin  their  reach.  Mr.  Willis’s  evidence 
proves  that  th»!  Dublin  poor  Ibrm  no  exception  to  the  rule  ;  indeed, 
his  opinion  was  that  the  tone  of  feeling  was  so  sunk  among  large 
classes  of  them,  that  they  had  no  longer  any  wish  or  taste  for  clean¬ 
liness,  nor  any  capacity  for  appreciating  the  commonest  decencies  o( 

civilized  life . '1  lie  want  of  water,  the  deficient  sewerage, 

the  crowding  of  families  into  single  rooms  of  small  dimensions,  the 
filth,  and  the  consequent  corruption  of  the  atmosphere,  have  all  been 
truly  described  by  him.  The  wonder  to  our  minds  was,  not  that 
disease,  with  its  attendant  miseries,  was  (as  he  states),  rarely  absent, 
but  that  human  beings  could  prolong  life  at  all,  in  such  dwelling- 
places,  and  under  such  circumstances.  Some  of  the  courts  were  not 
paved,  and  the  surface  of  these  was  like  that  of  a  damp  dungheap  ; 
some  of  the  passages  were  filthy  in  the  extreme  ;  yet  even  in  these 
courts  and  ()a^sages  the  stench  (exhaling  from  the  houses)  of  human 
bodies  crowded  together,  frequently  overcame  every  other  stench, 
and  produced  so  striking  an  effect,  that  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  we 
were  obliged  to  discontinue  the  inspection  of  the  interior  for  a  time. 
....  Their  present  condition  is  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  country, 
and  should  be  amended  at  any  sacrifice,  if  not  for  their  sakes,  for  the 
sake  of  the  public  health,  which  must  be  seriously  endangered  by 
the  e.'^’stence  ofsuch  never-failing  sources  of  infection  in  so  populous 
a  district  of  the  city.’ 

The  citizens  of  Dublin  complain  that  the  municipal  aftairs 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  these  lioards,  on  the  following 
grounds.  As  to  the  Paving  Board,  the  commissioners,  and  all 
the  ofticers  under  them,  arc  appointed  and  removable  at  plea¬ 
sure  by  government ;  they  have  too  frequently  been  preferred 
to  ofticc  from  |K)litical  considerations,  and  have  been,  of  course, 
habitually  subservient  on  political  questions  to  the  party  pro¬ 
moting  them.  The  intlueuce  of  the  heads  of  departments 
has  been  neutralized  and  controlled  by  government  inter¬ 
ference  and  favour.  The  accounts  are  never  published  except 
under  special  circumstances,  such  as  upon  the  demand  of  a  com¬ 
mission  of  inquiry  appointed  by  the  crown,  or  an  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  even  then  they  have  been  found  incor¬ 
rect.  The  expense  of  the  board  amounts  to  twenty-three  per 
cent,  upon  the  income  received,  and  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ploye<l  would  suthce  to  transact  more  than  twice  the  extent  of 
all  the  local  affairs  of  the  city.  Still  the  streets  are  badly 
cleansed,  some  of  the  most  frequented  thoroughfares  arc  un- 
flagged,  the  sewerage  in  some  parta  of  the  city  is  imperfect,  and 
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in  others  totally  neglected.  Contracts  have  either  been  inter¬ 
fered  with  by  government,  or  they  have  been  entered  into  with¬ 
out  a  due  regard  to  the  public  interests. 

Then  as  to  the  Wide-street  Commissioners,  they  are  appointed 
for  life  by  the  crown  likewise^  no  qualification  is  demanded  of 
them,  and  they  are  in  no  respect  responsible  to  the  rate-payers. 
They  arc  empowered  to  levy  rates,  and  borrow'  money,  but  \\\cy 
publish  no  accounts.  They  have  incurred  a  debt  of  .€52,763 
12^.,  for  whieh  the  citizens  have  to  pay  five  per  cent,  when  the 
money  could  have  been  had  at  three  per  cent.  The  expenses 
of  collecting  the  wide-street  tax  have  amounted  iln  a  single  year 
to  €9(K),  and  the  cost  of  the  establishment  is  unnecessarily 
high.  And  it  has  been  alleged,  that  the  works  undertaken  by 
the  commissioners  have  not  been  those  best  suited  to  the  wants 
of  the  public. 

The  city  grand  jury  enjoys  powers  of  taxation  unlimited  by 
law,  and  uncontrolled  by  the  rate-payers.  The  amount  of 
money  thus  raised,  has  increased  enormously  of  late  years,  and 
the  expense  of  collection  is  unreasonably  high.  Corrupt  prac¬ 
tices  have  prevailed  in  the  collection  and  remission  of  the  tax. 
In  1842,  the  commissioners  of  inquiry  into  the  Irish  grand  jury 
laws,  pointed  out  in  their  report,  that  €16,(K)()  a-year  of  this 
tax  might  be  saved  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin  !  And  they  re¬ 
commended  that  this  power  should  be  vested  in  the  corporation. 
The  grand  jury  is  appointed  by  the  shcrifl’,  and  the  sheriff  is 
himself  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  has  almost  invariably  been 
a  decided  party  man. 

The  constitution  of  the  Ballast  Board  for  preserving  and  im¬ 
proving  the  port  of  Dublin  is  tainted  with  the  same  vices  and 
liable  to  the  same  abuses  as  the  others.  In  the  legislation 
regarding  these  boards  for  a  century  back,  the  constitutional 
principle  has  been  studiously  avoided,  crown  patronage  and  irre¬ 
sponsibility  have  been  carefully  preserved ;  and  the  result  has 
been  corruption,  political  subserviency,  neglect  of  the  public 
interests,  excessive  taxation,  and  secret  accounts. 

The  reformed  corporation  now  seeks  a  remedy  for  these  evils. 
In  the  statement  which  they  have  made  in  support  of  their 
proposed  bill  for  the  improvement  of  the  city,  they  have  very 
clearly  and  forcibly  set  forth  what,  we  arc  bound  to  say,  every 
unprejudiced  man  must  admit  to  be  their  just  claims. 

They  ask  of  the  legislature  the  following  powers: — 1.  Paving, 
lighting,  cleansing,  watering,  and  sewering  the  streets.  2. 
Widening  and-  improving  the  streets.  3.  Regulating  and  im¬ 
proving  the  markets.  4.  The  powers  of  local  taxation  exercised 
by  the  grand  jury.  5.  Extending  to  €5.  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
borough  Court  of  Conscience.  '  The  bill,'  say  its  promoters. 
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‘  both  as  to  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based,  and  the  pro¬ 
visions  it  contains,  is  strictly  constitutional.  It  proposes  to 
give  to  the  inhabitant  ratepayers,  tlirough  the  municipal  repre¬ 
sentatives  elected  by  them,  the  power  to  levy  and  apply  the 
rates  and  taxes  required  for  the  convenience,  health,  and  im¬ 
provement  of  their  own  locality,  and  the  management  of  the 
affairs  for  which  the  rates  and  taxes  are  raised.  It  deals  wdth 
1o(*rI  wants,  rights,  and  benefits,  and  those  only.  It  confers  no 
privileges,  or  authority,  but  such  as  have  been  conceded  to  and 
are  in  full  operation  in  oil  English  boroughs ;  and  also  in  the 
boroughs  of  Galway  and  Belfast,  The  several  acts  passed  w  ith- 
in  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  for  the  improvement  of  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  have  been  taken  as  the  precedents  for  this  Ijill; 
and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  every  market  town  in 
Ireland  has  by  law  the  principle  here  eontended  for  guaranteed 
to  its  inhabitants.  At  this  moment,  by  the  public  general  act, 
9  Geo.  IV.  c.  86,  the  inhabitant  householders  of  every  town  in 
Ireland  are  empowered  to  elect  commissioners,  and  levy  a  rate 
for  paving,  cleansing,  lighting,  and  watering.  If,  therefore, 
this  bill  should  not  be  permitted  to  pass,  the  citizens  of  Dublin, 
through  their  municipal  representatives,  will  be  denied  a  con¬ 
stitutional  right,  universally  enjoyed  by  the  municipal  corpora¬ 
tions  of  England,  and  in  many  essential  respects,  extensively 

exercised  bv  the  inhabitants  of  other  tow  ns  in  Irchand. 

• 

*  The  defects  and  abuses  of  the  complicated  machinery  by  which 
the  local  affairs  of  Dublin  have  been  conducted  for  a  long  period, 
have  been  so  often  pointed  out  and  condemned,  that  it  will  suffice  to 
refer  here  to  three  public  documents  as  authorities  to  prove  the  ne¬ 
cessity  that  exists  for  such  a  legislative  measure  as  that  now  solicited. 
These  are,  1.  The  report  of  the  commissioners  of  inquiry  into  the 
municipal  corporations  of  Ireland,  18.35  ;  2.  The  report  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  inquiry  into  the  Irish  grand  jury  laws,  1842 ;  3.  The 
report  of  the  Fidal  harbour  commissioners,  1846.  These  reports  wdll 
be  found  to  bear  full  and  complete  testimony  to  the  extravagance, 
mismanagement,  and  inefficiency  prevailing  in  the  several  depart¬ 
ments  for  adminstering  the  local  affairs  of  Dublin,  to  which  their 
contents  refer.' — Statement  of  the  Corporation,  etc.,  pp.  1 — 6. 

In  an  able  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Mr.  John  Reynolds, 
Town  Councillor,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  having  charge 
of  the  bill,  says  : — 

*  Were  there  no  practical  grievances  resulting  from  our  being 
placed  on  a  different  and  low’er  footing  than  our  brethren  of  English 
cities,  we  should  still  be  perfectly  justified  in  seeking  to  remove  it, 
and  refusing  to  be  satisfied  with  less  than  a  full  equality  of  privileges  ; 
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but,  my  Lord,  our  great  object  in  looking  for  anew  local  constitution, 
is  the  reduction  of  local  taxation,  and  greater  efliciency  in  the  works 
for  which  that  taxation  is  imposed.  Taxation  in  Dublin,  taking  one 
year  with  another,  amounts  at  present  to  £*20().000  u-year,  in  round 
numbers.  Now,  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  pruning  knife,  or  rather, 
my  Lord,  1  should  say,  by  applying  the  axe  to  some  long-decayed 
and  rotten  roots,  that  sum  might  be  reduced  one-fourth.  1  believe 
it  would  be  capable  of  a  still  further  reduction,  and  I  am  sure  that 
double  the  amount  of  benefit  now  received  might  be  obtained  from  a 
consolidated  administration  elected  by  and  responsible  to  the  muni¬ 
cipal  body.  At  present  the  taxes  raised  upon  the  hard  earnings  of 
the  people  are  squandered  by  irresponsible  bodies,  in  whom  the  citi¬ 
zens  have  no  confidence,  because  they  have  no  control  over  them  ; 
and  the  duties  are,  in  many  instances,  discharged  in  a  perfunctory, 
slovenly  manner.  Look,  my  Lord,  at  the  police  establishment  of 
Dublin.  There  are  in  that  establishment  eleven  stipendiary  magis¬ 
trates,  two  of  whom  are  pensioned  off  at  a  salary  of  £*()()()  a-year 
each,  the  united  amount  of  whose  official  income  is  £0,01)0.  There 
are  two  commissioners,  sixteen  inspectors,  a  treasurer,  and  a  force  of 
nearly  1,200  men.  Liverpool,  with  a  larger  population  than  Dublin, 
has  only  one  paid  magistrate.  Birmingham  has  only  three  hundred 
police,  and  not  one  paid  magistrate.  There  is  only  one  paid  magis¬ 
trate  in  Manchester,  with  a  population  of  300,000  ;  none  in  Leeds. 
Now,  in  the  city  of  London,  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  metropo¬ 
lis  of  the  world,  appoint,  maintain,  and  manage  their  own  police. 
But  the  municipal  authorities  of  Dublin  have  no  control  whatever 
over  the  immense  force  supported  in  that  city,  although  the  citizens 
are  obliged  to  pay  them.  If  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  should 
happen  to  require  a  guard  of  honour,  he  is  obliged  to  make  humble 
application  to  the  commissioners  of  police  for  it.' — Letter,  etc.,  p.  7. 

It  is  time  to  carry  into  effect  the  spirit  of  the  declaration 
made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  retiring  from  office.  *  Speaking 
for  myself,'  said  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  '  I  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  avow  the  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  established  a 
complete  equality  of  municipal  civil,  and  political  rights,  as 
between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.’  It  is  only  in  Dublin  that 
the  public  have  no  control  over  the  grand  jury  presentments. 
The  sheriff  in  whom  is  vested  the  selection  of  the  city  grand  jury, 
is,  himself,  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

*  Deep  wounds  have,  on  various  occasions,  been  inflicted  on  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  upon  its  character  among  the  people, 
by  the  notorious  partiality  and  violence  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  these 
officers.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  in  the  course  of  two  hundred 
years,  not  a  single  person  professing  the  Homan  catholic  creed  has 
been  elected  to  that  office  in  Dublin.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Irish 
Municipal  Bill,  five  sheriffs  have  been  appointed  for  that  city.  They 
were  all  protestants,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Latouchc,  they 
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were  all  rigid  conservatives.  Why  the  Homan  catholics  of  the  city 
of  Dublin  should  be  thought  unworthy  of  a  privilege  to  which  per¬ 
sons  of  that  persuasion  were  and  are  eligible  in  the  counties,  it  is  for 
the  opponents  of  this  bill  to  explain.* — Reynolds,  p.  19. 

All  the  towns  and  cities  in  England  and  ales  that  pos¬ 
sessed  the  power  of  electing  sherifls  before  the  passing  of  the 
Municipal  Ileform  Bill,  were  permitted  to  retain  that  pow’er. 
Not  so,  with  the  Irish  corporation  ;  they  were  deprived  of  it  by 
Lord  Lyndhurst. 

The  minority  in  the  corporation — the  party  who  have  had 
the  management  of  city  affairs,  and  the  monopoly  of  power  and 
emolument  in  past  times,  very  naturally  hut  not  very  rationally 
object  to  the  abolition  of  the  boards,  and  the  transference  of 
their  powers  to  the  corporation, —  fearing  that  these  powers 
would  all  be  exercised  by  their  political  opponents.  Conscious 
themselves  of  exclusive  and  monopolizing  propensities — remem¬ 
bering  that  they  never  did  a  single  act  in  their  corporate  capa¬ 
city,  manifesting  a  generous  confidence  in  their  Roman  catholic 
fellow-citizens,  they  cannot  bring  themselves  to  give  the  latter 
credit  for  impartiality. 

It  is  said  that  the  wealth  and  resprctjibility  of  the  city  of 
Dublin  are  on  the  side  of  the  conservatives,  and  that  they  are 
not  adequately  represented  in  the  corporation.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  is  true.  But  is  it  therefore  to  follow  that  the  majo¬ 
rity  arc  not  to  enjoy  the  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  law’^  ? 
The  following  contains  sound  sense,  and  administers  a  just 
rebuke. 

*  It  must  be  considered  that  these  men  complain  not  of  a  specific 
grievunce,  not  of  an  injustice  that  can  be  remedied  ;  their  opposition, 
properly  speaking,  is  directed  against  the  operation  of  a  general  law ; 
their  quarrel  is  with  the  nature  of  things — with  their  own  position  as 
a  minority — in  fact,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  circumstances.  But 
then  their  wealth — their  respectability  !  If  I  were  inclined  to  deal 
hardly  with  that  party  who  ap{>ear  so  well  inclined  to  deal  hardly  with 
us,  I  would  ask  them,  what  is  the  notable  result  of  all  their  boasted 
wealth  and  respectability  ?  In  what  attitude  do  they  now  appear 
before  the  British  public,  and  before  the  world  ?  In  that,  my  lord, 
of  a  beggar  at  the  door  of  parliament,  iinploiing  that  their  tenants  and 
dependants  may  be  made  the  objects  of  public  charity — imploring 
that  food  may  be  dealt  out  to  the  people  by  the  state — not,  my  lord, 
from  the  love  they  bear  the  people,  but  to  avert  from  themselves  the 
fixed  and  trightlul  gaze  of  hungry  millions,  whom  they  are  conscious 
of  having  driven  by  mis-government  to  beggary  and  despair.  But, 
my  lord,  we  will  give  them  full  credit  for  their  wealth — we  will  admit 
that  they  are  groaning  under  the  weight  of  their  respectability — what 
then !  Social  respectability  is  one  thing — legal  respectability  is  an¬ 
other  ;  every  man  may  consult  his  feelings  or  his  fancy  in  regulating 
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his  opinion  or  his  actions  with  respect  to  the  former — prudent  men 
will  take  the  latter  as  they  find  it — surely  conservatives  are  bound  to 
accept  the  definition  of  it  as  given  them  in  the  institutions  of  their 
country.  Now  the  law  of  England  has  pronounced  the  £10  house¬ 
holder  to  be  the  standard  of  political  respectability.  If  these  gentle¬ 
men  wish  to  overturn  that  standard,  they  ought  to  inform  us  by  what 
other  standard  they  mean  to  replace  it — what  possible  data  of  quali¬ 
fication  will  suit  their  purposes,  so  as  to  place  them  in  a  majoiity 
under  any  rational  system — under  any  plan  of  government,  save  the 
exclusive  ascendancy  plan.  Our  body,  give  me  leave  to  add,  does 
not  consist  exclusively  ol  this  class.  We  count  amongst  us  men  of 
first-rate  business,  credit,  and  standing.  But  if  the  council  consisted 
to  a  man  of  the  class  of  £10  househohlers,  I  for  one  would  not  be 
ashamed  to  belong  to  it.  In  Dublin,  they  are  an  honest,  laborious, 
and  truly  deserving  body.  They  constitute,  I  need  hardly  tell  your 
lordship,  that  which  forms  the  thews  and  sinews  of  every  town — 
which  represents  its  industry,  indicates  the  ratio  of  its  progress,  and 
the  measure  of  its  strength  and  greatness.  The  corporation  of  Dublin, 
as  the  representative  of  the  middle  classes,  may  safely  challenge  a 
comparison,  in  point  of  real  wealth,  respectability,  and  solvency, 
with  their  memorable  predecessors.’ — Letter,  &c. 

The  surveying  officers  in  their  report,  bear  hard  on  the  liberal 
corporation.  Their  syrapathics  are  evidently  and  entirely  with 
the  minority.  Every  charge  against  them,  however  undeniably 
well  founded,  they  mitigate  or  explain  away;  —  to  every  im¬ 
putation  on  the  majority  they  give  their  official  imprimatur. 
Yet  they  bear  the  following  testimony  in  page  twenty-seven  of 
the  report  : — 

*  The  credit  claimed  by  the  finance  committee  for  a  judicious 
reduction  of  the  expenses  of  the  borough  revision,  appears  to  be  fairly 
due  to  the  new  corporation.  We  also  think  it  right  to  state  that  no 
case  of  mal-administration  from  corrupt  or  improper  (other  than 
party)  motives  was  established  against  them.’ 

That  the  popular  party  should  make  an  intemperate  use  of 
their  power  after  centuries  of  unjust  deprivation ;  that  they 
should  show  something  of  intolerance  in  the  first  flush  of  vic¬ 
tory, — and  that  they  should  have  availed  themselves  of  their 
corporate  privileges  during  the  paroxysm  of  the  repeal  agitation 
in  1843  and  4,  when  their  temporary  enthusiasm  and  their 
implicit  faith  in  O’Connell,  led  them  to  believe  that  the  union 
was  on  the  point  of  being  dissolved,  and  that  a  domestic  parlia¬ 
ment  would  be  the  result  of  the  desperate  struggle,  cannot  be 
wondered  at  by  any  one  who  knows  human  nature,  and  has 
read  the  history  of  political  parties.  But  to  infer  a  permanent 
tendency  from  a  temporary  excitement,  is  anything  but  proof  of 
political  wisdom.  Yet  the  charges  of  intolerance  and  exclusive- 
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ness  made  by  the  Dublin  conservatives,  countenanced  by  the 
report  of  tbe  surveying  officers,  and  re-echoed  by  the  London 
press,  are,  we  have  reason  to  think,  greatly  exaggerated. 

*  When  it  is  recollected  that  the  majority  of  the  council  are 
Roman  catholics,  and  that  tliey  are  naturally  canvassed  by  catholics 
seeking  for  offices  connected  with  that  body,  it  cannot  be  wondered 
at  nor  considered  unfair,  that  four  out  of  the  six  collectors  newly 
appointed  should  be  of  the  same  persuasion.  I  he  council  did  not 
dismiss  JSir  Drury  I.  Dickenson,  a  protestant  conservative,  although 
they  might  have  done  so  without  compensation.  They  did  not  even 
seek  to  influence  him  in  the  slightest  degree  as  to  the  candidate  for 
whom  he  should  vote  in  the  contested  election  for  the  city  of  Dublin. 
They  retained  Mr.  Neville  and  Mr.  Croflon,  the  engineer  and  over¬ 
seer  of  the  pipe- water,  although  protestants,  and  opponents  of 
repeal.  They  likewise  appointed  to  vacancies,  which  occurred  in 
the  offices  of  assessor,  auditor,  and  pipe- water  collector,  Mr.  Hayes, 
Mr.  Long,  and  Mr.  Dickson,  all  protestants  and  anti-repealers,  and 
they  have  made  Mr.  O’llea,  a  protestant,  their  leading  counsel, 
over  the  head  of  Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen,  a  Roman  catholic.’ — Rey¬ 
nolds,  p.  3i. 

Wc  must,  in  justice  to  the  Dublin  eorporation,  through 
whose  sides  a  wound  is  sought  to  be  inflicted  on  the  principle  of 
local  self-government,  give  another  extract  from  this  eloquent 
pamphlet : 

•  The  present  corporation  of  Dublin  presents  a  very  favourable 
contrast  to  those  condemned  boards  in  every  one  of  the  above  parti¬ 
culars.  It  possesses  in  the  fullest  extent  the  confidence  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  citizens,  because  it  has  for  its  basis  the  just  and 
sound  principle  of  popular  control  ;  because  its  proceedings  are 
open  ;  and  because  the  members  of  the  town  council,  being  period¬ 
ically  elective,  stand  under  the  heavy  liability  of  future  rejection 
and  disgrace,  if  they  should  fail  in  the  upright  and  punctual  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  duties. 

*  It  possesses  the  confidence  of  the  people,  because,  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  exercise  of  its  very  limited  powers,  and  under  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  and  embarrassing  circumstances,  it  has  proved  itself  a  re¬ 
former  of  abuses,  an  economical  administrator  of  the  money  of  the 
rate-payers,  and  a  watchful  guardian  of  the  comforts  of  the  poor 
and  the  public.  Under  its  auspices  the  Court  of  Conscience,  which, 
before  its  time,  had  long  been  a  public  nuisance,  a  sink  of  infamy, 
and  a  fruitful  source  of  misery  and  crime,  has  been  reformed. 

‘  The  citizens  of  Dublin  repose  trust  in  their  corporation,  because 
they  know  that  they  are  indebted  to  its  exertions  and  assistance  for 
the  Applotment  of  Hates  Bill,  by  which  the  former  grievously 
oppressive  mode  of  valuing  taxes  in  Dublin  was  replaced  by  a  more 
equitable  system.  They  know  that  their  confidence  is  not  mis- 
•  placed,  because  they  feel  the  benefits  of  its  improving  and  reform- 
.  ing  spirit  in  the  reduction  of  unnecessary  offices— rin  a  lessening  of 
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the  interest  of  the  city  debt — in  the  considerable  extension  of  metal 
mains — in  the  introduction  of  fire-plugs,  before  unknown,  by  which 
the  security  of  life  and  property  has  been  materially  increased— and 
in  the  agreeable  prospect  held  out  to  them,  that  these  improvements 
will  be  followed  by  others  of  equal  or  greater  importance,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  will  be  attended  with  a  diminution  of  their  local  bur¬ 
thens.* — Ib.  p.  50. 

The  powerful  influence  of  corporations  in  advancing  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  been  dwelt  upon  by  all  writers  on  the  progress  of 
society.  *  They  proved  the  cradles  of  industry,  the  homes  of 
the  arts,  the  strongholds  of  wealth ;  and  they  taught  mankind 
in  almost  every  instance,  that  the  true  levers  and  steadiest  pro¬ 
ducers  of  independence  and  fortune,  arc  the  resolute  and  un¬ 
tiring  reliance  of  every  man  upon  his  own  exertions ;  or,  where 
separate  action  is  inadequate,  the  junction  of  all  to  cflect  for 
the  general  good  what  the  hands  of  an  individual  are  too  weak 
to  accomplish.  The  force  of  this  truth  led  to  the  discovery  of 
another, — that  the  progress  of  improvement,  to  be  legitimate 
and  enduring,  should  invariably  be  the  work  of  the  people,  and 
never  be  solicited  as  a  boon,  or  accepted  as  a  reward  from  the 
government.' 

The  modification  of  the  feudal  system  imposed  on  Irelaml 
rose  to  a  greater  height  and  endured  to  a  later  date  than  in  any 
other  country  of  Western  Europe.  Mr.  G.  Lewis  Smyth,  from 
whom  we  have  just  quoted,  has  in  his  valuable  work,  *  Ireland 
Historical  and  Statistical,'  written  on  this  subject  in  a  manner 
so  truthful  and  judicious,  that  we  should  have  been  gratified, 
had  our  space  permitted,  to  extract  from  its  pages,  since  they 
not  only  throw  much  light  on  the  condition  of  Ireland,  but  have 
a  general  bearing  on  the  great  question  of  local  government  as 
opposed  to  an  all-absorbing  centralization.  In  Ireland,  govern¬ 
ment  has  done  everything  for  the  people,  with  what  results, 
‘  the  day  has  declared,' — the  day  of  famine  and  fieiy  trial.  Mr. 
Smyth  thinks  the  core  of  this  evil  in  Dublin  is  tlie  separate 
system  of  government,  maintained  there  under  a  viceroy,  who, 
having  little  real  power,  expends  his  energies,  and  seeks  to  sustain 
his  importance  by  intermeddling  in  affairs  which  ought  to  be 
left  to  private  enterprise  and  popular  control.  The  present 
lord-lieutenant  regards  his  oflice  in  a  very  diflerent  light.  His 
reply  to  the  address  of  the  corporation,  on  his  accession  to 
office,  is  a  statesman-like  production.  The  corporation  addressed 
him  in  the  old  style  of  dependence,  declaring  in  one  breath  that 
nothing  could  save  Ireland  but  repeal,  and  that  they  hoped  his 
Excellcney  would  save  it  without  repeal.  Then  they  mention  a 
number  of  things  which  they  think  government  should  do  to 
make  the  country  prosperous.  But  he  wisely  declines  the 
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responsibility  they  would  cast  upon  him, — a  responsibility  w’hich 
was  never  assumed,  except  to  deceive  and  disappoint,  and  tells 
them  that  the  people  must  win  prosperity  by  their  own  in¬ 
dustry  and  pcrseverinjij  exertions.  Government,  however,  can 
remove  obstructions  from  the  path  ot  social  progress,  and  give 
the  people  fair  play.  This  the  Irish  people  have  never  had  ; 
and  we  think  if  Lord  Clarendon  carries  out  the  just  and  en¬ 
lightened  spirit  of  his  answer  to  the  corporation,  he  must  use 
hfs  influence  in  favour  of  the  Dublin  Improvement  Bill. 


Art.  VI. — The  True  Story  of  my  Life,  A  Sketch,  by  Hans  Christian 

Andersen.  Translated  by  Mary  llowitt.  London:  Longman 

and  Co. 

This  is  a  most  delightful  little  book  ;  one  just  fit  for  Andersen 
to  write,  and  Mary  llowitt  to  translate  ;  an  autobiography  which 
bears  in  every  page  the  stamp  of  the  most  perfect  truthfulness, 
and  which,  with  tlie — not  childish,  but  child-like — feeling  that 
pervades  his  ‘  Wonderful  Stories,*  tells  minutely  the  history  of 
his  early  dreams,  and  fancies,  and  struggles,  and  aspirations,  and 
misgivings,  through  the  long  period  of  the  trying  but  upw^ard 
journey  of  the  poor  Danish  boy,  who  entered  Copenhagen  name¬ 
less  and  friendless,  but  who  has  won  himself  a  name  among  the 
writers  of  Europe. 

'My  life  is  a  lovely  story,  happy,  and  full  of  incident  :*  such 
is  the  o|>ening  sentence.  And  yet,  Hans  Christian  Andersen 
was  horn  to  no  high  expectations.  His  father,  a  working  shoe¬ 
maker,  possessed  hut  one  room ;  and  the  very  bed  on  w  Inch  the 
new-born  child  lay,  had  been  made  out  of  the  w’ooden  frame 
that  had  supported  the  collin  of  a  deceased  noble.  This,  and 
the  shoemaker’s  bench,  almost  filled  the  little  room ;  but  the 
pictures  on  the  wall,  and  a  cupboard  above  the  work-bench,  con¬ 
taining  songs  and  books,  show  ed  that  the  poor  young  shoemaker 
had  a  taste  beyond  his  humble  cireumstances.  It  was  in  a 
town,  too,  that  Andersen’s  early  days  w’ere  passed — Odense,  the 
capital  of  the  island  of  Funen ;  and  thus,  the  home  pleasure 
which  80  many  a  country  child,  however  mean  his  cottage  and 
its  furniture,  derives  from  its  garden,  was  denied  to  him ;  the 
substitute  being  ‘  a  great  chest  filled  with  soil,’  in  which  his 
mother  grew  her  vegetables,  aud  which  stood  in  the  gutters  be- 
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tween  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  Still,  unpoetical  as  this  rude 
hanging  garden  may  appear,  to  Andersen  it  was  interesting ; 
and  ‘  in  my  stoiy^  of  the  Snow  Queen,  that  garden  still  blooms.' 
The  father  was  a  superior  man  ;  brought  up  in  comfort,  but  re¬ 
duced  by  misfortunes.  Unfortunately,  he  indulged  in  sceptical 
notions,  which  produced  their  usual  ettects  in  rendering  him 
more  dissatisfie(i  with  his  lot. 

*  His  parents  had  been  country  people  in  good  circumstances,  but 
upon  whom  many  misfortunes  had  fallen :  the  cattle  had  died ;  the 
farm  house  had  been  burnt  down ;  and  lastly,  the  husband  had  lost 
his  reason.  On  this  the  wife  had  removed  with  him  to  Odense,  and 
there  put  her  son,  whose  mind  was  full  of  intelligence,  apprentice  to 
a  shoemaker  ,  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  although  it  was  his  ardent 
wish  to  be  able  to  altend  the  grammar  school,  where  he  might  have 
learned  Latin.  A  few  well-to-do  citizens  had  at  one  time  spoken  of 
this,  of  clubbing  together  a  sullicient  sum  to  pay  for  his  board  and 
education,  and  thus  giving  him  a  start  in  life  ;  but  it  never  went  be¬ 
yond  words.  My  poor  father  saw  his  dearest  wish  unfulfilled  ;  and 
he  never  lost  the  remembrance  of  it.  I  recollect  that  once,  as  a  child, 

I  saw  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  it  was  when  a  youth  from  the  grammar 
school  came  to  our  house  to  be  measured  for  a  new  pair  of  boots, 
and  showed  us  his  books  and  told  us  what  he  had  learned. 

‘  ‘  That  was  the  path  upon  which  1  ought  to  have  gone  !’  said 
my  father,  kissing  me  passionately,  and  was  silent  the  whole  even- 
ing.’— p.  4. 

Alas  !  that  the  father  was  not  spared  to  rejoice  in  the  changed 
fortunes  of  his  son.  llis  moodiness  and  silence  not  improbably, 
however,  encouraged  the  poetical  feelings  of  the  child,  by  leaving 
Hans  to  delight  himself  in  his  own  dreamy  world,  when  on  Sun¬ 
days  he  went  forth  with  his  father  into  the  woods. 

'  Only  twice  in  the  year,  and  that  in  the  month  of  May,  when  the 
woods  were  arrayed  in  their  earliest  green,  did  my  mother  go  with 
us,  and  then  she  wore  a  cotton  gown,  which  she  put  on  only  on  these 
occasions,  and  when  she  partook  of  the  Lord’s  supper,  and  which, 
as  long  as  1  can  remember,  was  her  holiday  gown.  She  always  took 
home  witli  her  from  the  wood  a  great  many  fresh  beech  boughs, 
which  were  then  planted  beliind  the  polished  stove.  Later  in  the 
year  sprigs  of  St.  John’s  wort  were  stuck  into  the  chinks  of  tlie 
beams,  and  we  considered  their  growth  as  omens  whether  our  lives 
would  be  long  or  short.  Green  branches  and  pictures  ornamented 
our  little  room,  which  my  mother  always  kept  neat  and  clean  ;  she 
took  great  pride  in  always  having  the  bed-linen  and  the  curtains 
very  white.’ — p.  5. 

All  only  child,  with  no  associates  save  his  parents  and  an  old 
grandmother,  of  whom,  in  a  few  lines,  he  gives  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  picture,  Anderseu's  chief  delight  was  in  making  dolls'  clothes. 
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listeDin^  to  old  stories,  and  indul^ng  in  quiet  day-dreams. 
But  strange  as  this  *  waste  of  time,’  as  our  Mentors  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  would  call  such  occupation,  might  seem,  the  mind  of 
the  dreaming  child  was  acquiring  both  power  and  activity  ;  and 
we  much  doubt  whether  the  learning  by  heart  of  all  Finnock’s 
catechisms  would  have  supplied  the  place  of  the  wild  legends  he 
listened  to,  or  the  bright  visions  which  they  brought  to  his 
mind.  Indeed — 


*  tvery  circumstance  around  me  tended  to  excite  my  imagination. 
Odense  itself,  in  those  days  in  which  there  was  not  a  single  steam¬ 
boat  in  existence,  and  when  intercourse  with  other  places  was  much 
more  rare  than  now,  was  a  totally  different  city  to  what  it  is  in  our 
day ;  a  person  might  have  fancied  himself  living  hundreds  of  years 
ago.  because  so  many  customs  prevailed  then  which  belonged  to  an 
earlier  age.  Tlie  guilds  walked  in  procession  through  the  town  with 
their  harlequin  before  them  with  mace  and  bells;  on  Shrove  Tues¬ 
day  the  butchers  led  the  fattest  ox  through  the  streets  adorned  with 
garlands,  whilst  a  boy  in  a  white  shirt  and  with  great  wings  on  his 
shoulders  rode  upon  it;  the  sailors  paraded  through  the  city  with 
music  and  all  their  flags  flying,  and  then  two  of  the  boldest  among 
them  stood  and  wrestled  upon  a  plank  placed  between  two  boats,  and 
the  one  who  was  not  thrown  into  the  water  w’as  the  victor. 


*  That,  however,  which  more  particularly  stamped  itself  upon  my 
memory,  and  became  refreshed  by  after  often-repealed  relations,  was. 
the  abode  of  the  Spaniards  in  Funen  in  ISOS.  It  is  true  that  at  that 
time  I  was  but  three  years  old  ;  still  I  nevertheless  perfectly  remem¬ 
ber  the  brown  foreign  men  who  made  disturbances  in  the  streets, 
and  the  cannon  which  were  fired.  I  saw  the  people  lying  on  straw 
in  a  half-tumbledown  church,  which  was  near  the  asylum.  One 
day,  a  Spanish  soldier  took  me  in  his  arms  and  pressed  a  silver 
image,  which  he  wore  upon  his  breast,  to  my  lips.  I  remember  that 
my  mother  was  angry  at  it,  because,  she  sail,  there  was  something 
papistical  about  it ;  but  the  image,  and  the  strange  man,  who  danced 
me  about,  kissed  me  and  wept,  pleased  me:  certainly  he  had  chil¬ 
dren  at  home  in  Spain.  I  saw  one  of  his  comrades  led  to  execution  ; 
he  had  killed  a  Frenchman.  Many  years  afterwards  this  litile  cir¬ 
cumstance  occasioned  me  to  write  my  little  poem,  ‘The  Soldier,' 
which  Chamisso  translated  into  German,  and  which  afterwards  was 


included  in  the  illustrated 
p.  10—12. 


people's-books  of  soldier- songs.'  — 


A  visit  to  the  theatre  next  awakened  a  strong  taste  for  dra¬ 
matic  literature,  and  he  unconsciously  began  poetizing.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  father,  always  dissatisfied  with  his  calling,  determined 
to  go  for  a  soldier.  Peace  was,  however,  soon  after  concluded ; 
aud  *  the  voluntary  soldier  returned  to  his  work-stool but, 
eventually,  soon  to  die.  A  delirium  coming  on,  ‘  my  mother 


f- 
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sent  me,  not  to  the  physican,  but  to  a  so-called  wise  woman, 
some  miles  from  Odense.' 

After  the  father's  death,  the  poor  boy  still  continued  at  home, 
when  two  ladies,  unconscious  of  the  benefit  they  conferred,  in¬ 
vited  him  sometimes  to  see  them.  ‘  Here,  for  the  first  time,  1 
heard  the  word  poet  spoken,  and  that  with  so  much  reverence, 
as  proved  it  to  be  something  sacred and  here,  more  important 
still,  ‘  for  the  first  time  I  read  Shakespere.'  It  was  in  a  bad 
translation,  he  tells  us  ;  but  what  of  that  ?  There  was  his  rich 
treasure  of  incident,  of  character,  of  scene,  which  no  bad  trans¬ 
lation  could  destroy ;  and  the  wonder-stricken,  dreaming  boy, 
now  actually  dwelt  among  the  mighty  creations  of  Shakespere's 
genius.  And  he  set  about  a  tragedy  himself,  founded  on  the 
tale  of  *  Pyramus  and  Thisbe known,  indeed,  to  liirn  only 
through  the  medium  of  an  old  song ;  and  to  this,  as  though  the 
story  was  not  sufficiently  tragic,  he  added  an  under-plot,  with 
two  additional  deaths.  This  tragedy  he  read  '  to  all  the  people 
in  our  street,'  when  the  scofls  of  one  of  the  neighbours  vexed 
him  greatly. 

Meanwhile,  after  an  attempt  to  place  him  in  a  factory,  his 
mother,  who  had  now  married  again,  determined  to  apprentice 
Hans  to  a  tailor.  In  order  to  this,  it  appears  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  he  should  be  confirmed  ;  a  necessity  that  seems  incongruous 
enough  to  us ;  so  he  accordingly  went  for  instruction  to  the  supe¬ 
rior  clergyman,  as  he  ‘  had  always  a  fear  of  the  poor  boys  laugh¬ 
ing  at  him,  and  felt  an  inward  drawing  toward  the  boys  of  the 
grammar  school,*  among  whom  he  would  now  be.  At  length, 
the  important  day  arrived. 

'An  old  female  tailor  altered  my  deceased  father’s  great  coat  into 
a  confirmation  suit  for  me  ;  never  before  had  I  worn  so  good  a 
coat.  I  had  also  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  a  pair  of  boots.  My 
delight  was  extremely  great ;  my  only  fear  was  that  every  body  would 
not  see  them,  and  therefore  I  drew  them  over  my  trousers,  and  thus 
marched  through  the  church,  dhe  boots  creaked,  and  that  inwardly 
pleased  me,  for  thus  the  congregation  would  hear  that  they  were  new. 
My  whole  devotion  was  disturbed;  I  was  aware  of  it,  and  it  caused 
me  a  horrible  pang  of  conscience  that  my  thoughts  should  be  as 
much  with  my  new  boots  as  with  God.  I  prayed  him  earnestly 
from  my  heart  to  forgive  me,  and  then  again  I  thought  about  my  new 
boots.* — p.  28. 

Influenced,  perhaps,  partly  by  pride  in  his  new  clothes,  and 
having  saved  a  little  money,  he  now  urgently  prayed  his  mother 
that  he  might  take  a  journey  to  Copenhagen,  ‘  that  I  might  see 
the  greatest  city  in  the  world.' 

'  What  wilt  thou  do  there  V  asked  my  mother. 
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*  1  will  become  famous/  returned  I,  and  I  then  told  her  all  that  1 
had  read  about  extraordinary  men.  ‘  People  have/  said  I,  *  at  first 
an  immense  deal  of  adversity  to  go  through,  and  then  they  will  be 
famous/ 

*  It  was  a  wholly  unintelligible  impulse  that  guided  me.  I  wept. 
1  prayed,  and  at  last  my  mother  consented,  after  having  first  sent  for 
a  so-called  wise  wo  nan  out  of  the  hospital,  that  she  might  read  my 
future  fortune  by  the  coffee-grounds  and  cards. 

*  Yourson  will  become  a  great  man/  said  the  old  woman,  'and  in 
honour  of  him,  Odense  will  one  day  be  illuminated.* 

*  My  mother  wept  w’hen  she  heard  that,  and  I  obtained  permis¬ 
sion  to  travel.* — p.  29. 

Among  his  other  qualifications,  Andersen,  from  a  child,  had 
possessed  a  remarkably  musical  voice.  This  had  been  the  means 
of  attracting  the  notice  of  one  or  two  of  the  principal  families 
in  Odense;  and,  having  practised  recitation,  he  now  thought 
that  he  might  become  a  great  actor;  and  thus,  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  chief  female  dancer  at  the  roval  theatre,  he 
set  forth  for  Copenhagen,  with  scarcely  ten  dollars  in  his  pocket, 
and  when  only  little  more  than  fourteen  years  old.  Dressed  in 
his  confirmation  suit,  the  next  day  he  proceeded  to  Madame 
Schall,  the  dancer,  with  his  letter.  The  earnest  anxiety  of  the 
poor  boy  caused  him  'to  fall  on  his  knees,  and  pniy  that  he 
might  find  help  and  support/  ere  he  rung  the  bell.  The  lady 
dancer  looked  at  him  with  amazement ;  his  entiiusiasm  seemed 
madness  to  her;  and  lie  was  coldly  dismissed.  The  manager  of 
the  theatre  w  as  his  next  resource ;  but  no  better  fortune  attended 
him.  At  length,  he  bethought  himself  of  the  director  of  the 
academy  of  music,  Siboni,  who  perhaps  might  assist  him  for 
his  musical  taste. 

•It  happened  that  very  day  that  he  had  a  large  party  to  dinner; 
our  celebrated  composer  Weyse  was  tliere,  the  poet  Baggesen,  and 
other  guests.  The  housekeeper  opened  the  door  to  me,  and  to  her 
1  not  only  related  my  wish  to  be  engaged  as  a  singer,  but  also  the 
whole  history  of  my  life.  She  listened  to  me  with  the  greatest  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  then  she  left  me.  1  wailed  a  long  time,  and  she  must 
have  been  repealing  to  the  company  the  greater  part  of  what  1  had 
said,  for,  in  a  while,  the  door  opened,  and  all  the  guests  came  out 
and  looked  at  me.  They  would  have  me  to  sing,  and  Siboni  heard 
me  attentively.  1  gave  some  scenes  out  of  Hoi  berg,  and  repeated  a 
few  poems;  and  then,  all  at  once,  the  sense  of  my  unhappy  con¬ 
dition  so  overcame  me  that  I  burst  into  tears ;  the  whole  company 
applauded. 

*  •  1  prophesy,*  said  Baggesen,  ‘  that  one  day  something  will  come 
out  of  him  ;  but  do  not  be  vain  when,  some  day,  the  whole  public 
shall  applaud  thee  !*  and  then  he  added  something  about  pure,  true 
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nature,  and  that  this  is  too  often  destroyed  by  years  and  by  inter 
course  with  mankind.  I  did  not  understand  it  all.’ — p.  40. 

A  subscription  of  seventy  rix  dollars  was  forthwith  made  for 
liim  ;  Siboni  promised  him  instruction ;  aud  a  joyful  letter  to 
his  mother  now  told  the  good  fortune  that  had  overtaken  him. 
Not  long,  however,  did  this  good  fortune  last.  Half  a  year 
afterwards,  in  consequence  of  wearing  bad  shoes  through*  the 
winter  aud  insufficient  clothing,  he  lost  his  voice ;  and  Siboni 
recommended  him  to  return  to  his  native  place,  and  learn  a 
trade.  *  Agonized  with  this  thought,'  the  poor  boy  ‘  stood  as  if 
crushed  to  the  earth.  Yet,  precisely  amid  this  apparently  great 
unhappiness,  lay  the  stepping-stones  of  a  better  fortune.’  He 
introduced  himself  to  the  poet  Guldberg.  'The  strong,  warm¬ 
hearted  man,'  received  him  kindly,  gave  him  the  profits  of  a 
little  work,  and  promised  further  to  aid  him.  From  this  time, 
Andersen  seems  to  have  lived  a  kind  of  desultory  life ;  educating 
his  mind,  indeed,  by  the  scenes  he  beheld  around  him,  but  still 
not  pursuing  any  regular  course  of  study.  Tliis,  however,  is 
not  chargeable  upon  him,  but  upon  the  narrowness  of  his  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  eventually  reduced  him  to  '  only  lodging  and 
breakfast.'  '  The  lady,'  he  says,  pathetically,  '  believed  that  I 
went  out  to  dine  with  various  families,  whilst  I  only  ate  a  little 
bread  on  one  of  the  benches  in  the  royal  garden.'  But  his  keen 
delight  in  natural  scenery — that  inalienable  heritage  of  the  poet 
— was  vivid  as  ever. 

'  During  the  two  years  of  my  residence  in  Copenhagen  I  had  never 
been  out  into  tlie  open  country.  Once  only  had  I  been  in  the  park, 
and  there  I  had  been  deeply  engrossed  by  studung  the  diversions 
of  the  people  and  their  gay  tumult.  In  the  spring  ol  the  third  year, 
I  went  out  for  the  first  time  amid  the  verdure  of  a  spring  morning. 
It  was  into  the  garden  of  the  Fredericksberg,  the  summer  residence 
of  Frederick  VI.  I  stood  still  suddenly  under  the  first  large  bud¬ 
ding  beech  tree.  The  sun  made  the  leaves  transparent — there 
was  a  fragrance,  a  freshness — the  birds  sang,  t  was  overcome  by 
it — I  shouted  aloud  for  joy,  threw  my  arms  around  the  tree,  and 
kissed  it. 

‘  *  Is  he  mad?  '  said  a  man  close  behind  me.  It  was  one  of  the 
servants  of  the  castle.  I  ran  away,  shocked  at  wljat  1  had  heard, 
and  then  went  thoughtfully  and  calmly  back  to  the  city.* — Ib. 

Meantime,  bis  voice  recovered  its  richness,  and  the  singing 
master  tit  the  theatre  offered  him  a  place.  He  now  thought  if 
he  could  begin  a  course  of  study,  it  would  be  better  for  him, 
and  he  wrote  a  tragedy,  hoping  with  the  i)rocecds  to  be  able  to 
purchase  instruction.  This  was  rt^jected.  Another  attempt  was 
also  rejeeted  ;  he  was  also  dismissed,  as  too  old,  from  the  singing 
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school ;  but  in  the  midst  of  all  these  anxieties,  '  happiness  filled 
my  heart.  I  read  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  works  of  Walter 
Scott.  A  new  world  was  opened  to  me  :  I  forgot  the  reality, 
and  gave  to  the  circulating  library  that  which  should  have  pro¬ 
vided  roe  with  a  dinner.'  True,  and  abiding  good  fortune,  was, 
however,  now  at  hand.  Councillor  Collin  took  up  the  cause  of 
the  gifted  boy  in  earnest.  He  recommended  him  as  one  of  the 
recipients  of  a  small  annual  stipend,  granted  by  the  king  to 
young  scholars,  and  also  obtained  him  free  admission  into  the 
grammar  school  at  Slagelse.  Thither  the  young  student  of 
seventeen  repaired,  to  learn  the  lessons,  and  receive  the  instruct¬ 
ion  given  to  boys  of  ten  and  twelve ;  and,  unused  to  hard  study, 
no  wonder  he  felt,  as  he  tells  ns,  *  like  a  wild  bird  in  a  cage.' 
The  number  and  variety  of  the  subjects  that  together  demanded 
his  attention,  bewildered  him ;  and  added  to  these,  his  master 
was  a  stern,  sarcastic  pedagogue,  w  ithont  one  particle  of  taste 
or  enthusiasm.  Still,  the  mental  discipline  was  beneficial,  and 
Andersen  eventually  acknowledged  it  to  be  so.  And  that  he 
had  been  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  Andersen,  the  stern  master 
himself,  in  after  years,  when  the  poet  stood  pre-eminent  in  his 
native  land,  was  compelled  to  acknowledge. 

Andersen  subsequently  returned  to  Copenhagen,  and  pursued 
his  studies  in  private.  He  took  his  degrees  with  applause,  and 
had  the  father  been  living,  his  warmest  hopes  would  have  been 
fulfilled  in  the  success  of  his  scholar  son.  In  1829,  now  four  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  *  I  passed  my  examen  philologicum  et  philo^ 
iophicum,  and  brought  out  the  first  collected  edition  of  my 
poems,  which  met  with  great  praise.  Life  lay  bright  in  sun¬ 
shine  before  me.'  Andersen,  however,  did  not  become  idle. 
From  this  time  he  maintained  himself  entirely  by  his  writings, 
a  severe  task,  in  so  small  and  poor  a  country  as  Denmark  ;  and 
the  moderation  of  his  wishes  appears  to  us  touchingly  displayed 
in  the  gratitude  he  expresses  for  the  small  pension  which,  a  few 
years  after,  the  king  conferred  upon  him.  ‘I  was  no  longer 
forced  to  w  rite,  in  order  to  live ;  I  had  a  sure  support  in  the 
possible  event  of  sickness.  A  new  chapter  of  my  life  began  !’ 
And  what  was  the  stipend  that  thus  made  even  a  poeCs  heart 
sing  for  joy  ?  Two  hundred  rix  dollars — about  twenty-five 
pounds  a-year ! 

Although  his  early  struggles  had  ended,  and  ended  so  tri¬ 
umphantly,  Andersen  found  there  was  still  much  to  mortify 
him.  At  the  time  when  Germany  had  recognised  his  merits  as 
a  writer,  a  in  Copenhagen  pursued  him  with  the  most 

bitter  and  unjust  criticism,  and  to  escape  from  their  venomed 
arrows,  induced  him,  more  than  once,  to  travel.  These  records 
of  his  travels  are  very  interesting,  both  from  the  vividness  of 
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his  descriptions,  and  the  numerous  notices  of  celebrated  persons 
he  met  with.  In  1833  he  crossed  the  Simplon  for  Italy,  ‘on  the 
very  day  that  fourteen  years  before  I  had  arrived  poor,  and 
helpless,  in  Copenhagen  :  — 

*  All  was  sunshine — all  was  spring  !  The  vine  hung  in  long  trails 
from  tree  to  tree;  never  since  have  I  seen  Italy  so  beautiful.  1  sailed 
on  Lago  Maggiore ;  ascended  the  cathedral  of  Milan ;  passed  several 
days  in  Genoa,  and  made  from  thence  a  journey,  rich  in  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  nature,  along  the  shore  to  Carrara.  I  had  seen  statues  in 
Paris,  but  my  eyes  were  closed  to  them ;  in  Florence,  before  the 
Venus  de  Medici,  it  was  for  the  first  time  as  if  scales  fell  from  my 
eyes  ;  a  new  world  of  art  disclosed  itself  before  me :  that  wast  he 
first  fruit  of  my  journey.  Here  it  was  that  I  first  learned  to  under¬ 
stand  the  beauty  of  form — the  spirit,  which  reveals  itself  in  form. 
The  life  of  the  people — nature — all  was  new  to  me  ;  and  yet  as 
strangely  familiar  as  if  I  were  to  come  to  a  home  where  I  had  lived 
in  my  childhood.  With  a  peculiar  rapidity  I  seized  upon  every 
thing,  and  entered  into  its  life,  whilst  a  deep  northern  melancholy — 
it  was  not  home-sickness,  but  a  heavy,  unhappy  feeling— filled  my 
breast.  I  received  the  news  in  Home,  of  how  little  the  poem  of 
Agnete,  which  I  had  sent  home,  was  thought  of  there;  the  next 
letter  in  Rome  brought  me  the  news  that  my  mother  was  dead.  I 
was  now  quite  alone  in  the  world.’ — p.  109. 

It  was  here  that  he  commenced  that  most  eloquent  work,  ‘  The 
Improvisatore.'  ‘  Italy  was  the  back  ground,'  says  he,  ‘  for 
that  which  had  been  experienced,'  and  thus  many  of  the  scenes 
of  his  early  life  were  reproduced  in  that  work.  The  hint  for  his 
character  of  the  Annunciata  was  thus  given,  in  the  following 
touching  incident ; — 

‘  At  one  of  my  first  visits  to  the  theatre  at  Odense,  as  a  little  boy, 
where,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  representations  were  given  in 
the  German  language,  I  saw  the  Donau-weibchen,  and  the  public 
applauded  the  actress  of  the  principal  part.  Homage  was  paid  to 
her,  and  she  was  honoured ;  and  I  vividly  remember  thinking  how 
happy  she  must  be.  Many  years  afterwards,  when,  as  a  student,  I 
visited  OJense,  I  saw,  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  hospital  where 
the  poor  widows  lived,  and  where  one  bed  stood  by  another,  a  female 
portrait  hanging  over  one  bed  in  a  gilt  frame.  It  was  Lessing’s 
Emelia  Galotti,  and  represented  her  as  pulling  the  rose  to  pieces ; 
but  the  picture  was  a  portrait.  It  appeared  singular  in  contrast  with 
the  poverty  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 

‘  *  Whom  does  it  represent  ?’  asked  I. 

‘  ‘  Oh  r  said  one  of  the  old  women,  *  it  is  the  face  of  the  German 
lady,  the  poor  lady  who  once  was  an  actress  !*  And  then  1  saw  a 
little  delicate  woman,  whose  face  was  covered  with  wrinkles,  and  in 
.an  old  silk  gown  that  once  had  been  black.  1  hat  w’as  the  once 
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celebrated  singer,  who,  as  the  Donau-weibchen,  had  been  applauded 
by  every  one.  This  circunaslunce  made  an  indelible  impression 
upon  me,  and  often  occurred  to  my  mind.’ — p.  113. 

While  at  Rome  he  was  introduced  to  Thorwaldsen,  with  whom 
he  formed  a  lasting  friendship ;  and  when  he  returned  and 
published  his  *  Improvisatore,^  his  high  station  amongst  Danish 
writers  was  at  length  acknowledged.  Here  is  a  recollection  ot 
another  delightful  northern  writer,  with  whom  Mary  llowitt  has 
also  made  us  acquainted.  He  was  in  Sweden,  and  anxious  to  see 
Frcdrika  Bremer,  who  he  understood  was  on  board  the  same 
steamer : — 

*  Evening  came  on,  and  about  midnight  we  were  on  the  great 
Wener  lake.  At  sunrise  I  wished  to  have  a  view  of  this  extensive 
lake,  the  shores  of  which  could  scarcely  be  seen ;  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  I  left  the  cabin.  At  the  very  moment  that  I  did  so,  another 
passenger  was  also  doing  the  same,  a  lady  neither  young  nor  old, 
wrapped  in  a  shawl  and  cloak.  I  thought  to  myself,  if  Miss  Bremer 
is  on  boartl,  this  must  be  she,  and  fell  into  discourse  with  her  ;  she 
replied  politely,  but  still  distantly,  nor  would  she  directly  answer  my 
question,  whether  she  was  the  authoress  of  the  celebrated  novels. 
She  asked  after  my  name  ;  w’as  acquainted  with  it,  but  confessed 
that  she  had  read  none  of  my  works.  She  then  inquired  whether  I 
had  not  some  of  them  with  me,  and  1  lent  her  a  copy  of  the  *  Impro- 
visatore,’  wdiich  I  had  destined  for  Beskow.  She  vanished  imme¬ 
diately  with  the  volumes,  and  was  not  again  visible  all  morning. 

*  When  I  again  saw  her,  her  countenance  was  beaming,  an  1  she 
w'as  full  of  cordiality  ;  she  pressed  my  hand,  and  said  that  she  had 
read  the  greater  part  of  the  first  volume,  and  that  she  now  knew 
me  * — p.  1*20. 

Another  journey,  in  1810,  to  Italy,  and  thence  to  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  furnished  Andersen  with  the  delighful  pictures 
which  make  his  *  Poet’s  Bazaar’  well  worthy  of  the  same  title, 
as  his  later  work  *  A  Picture  Book  without  Pictures,’  and  also 
with  what  he  had  hitherto  often  been  denied,  ‘  the  most  hand¬ 
some  remuneration  he  had  hitherto  received.’  The  glimpses  of 
celebrated  characters  which  we  meet  with  in  this  pleasant 
volume,  are  not  the  least  interesting  portion.  We  must  find 
room  for  the  following  account  of  the  return  of  the  great  sculp¬ 
tor  of  the  north  to  his  native  land,  in  1838  : — 

*  A  flag  W’as  to  wave  upon  one  of  the  towers  of  Copenhagen  as 
soon  as  the  vessel  which  brought  him  should  come  in  sight.  It  was 
a  national  festival.  Boats  decorated  with  flowers  and  flags  filled  the 
Rhede  ;  painters,  sculptors,  all  had  their  flags  with  emblems ;  the 
students*  bore  a  Minerva,  the  poets*  a  Pegasus.  It  was  misty  weather, 
and  the  ship  was  first  seen  when  it  was  already  close  by  the  city, 
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and  all  poured  out  to  meet  him.  The  poets,  who,  I  believe,  accord- 
ing  to  the  arrangement  of  Heiberg,  had  been  invited,  stood  by  their 
boat;  Oehlenschlager  and  Heiberg  alone  Imd  not  arrived.  And  now 
guns  were  fired  from  the  ship,  which  came  to  anchor,  and  it  was  to 
be  feared  that  Thorwaldsen  might  land  before  we  had  gone  out  to 
meet  him.  The  wind  bore  the  voice  of  singing  over  to  us:  the  fes¬ 
tive  reception  had  already  begun. 

‘  The  people  drew  Thorwaldsen*s  carriage  through  the  streets  to 
his  house,  where  everybody  who  had  the  slightest  acquaintance  with 
him,  or  with  the  friends  of  a  friend  of  his,  thronged  around  him. 
In  the  evening  the  artists  gave  him  a  serenade,  and  the  blaze  of  the 
torches  illumined  the  garden  under  the  large  trees,  there  was  an  ex¬ 
ultation  and  joy  which  really  and  truly  was  felt.  Young  and  old 
hastened  through  the  open  doors,  and  the  joylul  old  man  clasped 
those  whom  he  knew  to  his  breast,  gave  them  his  kiss,  and  pressed 
their  hands.  There  was  a  glory  round  Thorwaldsen  which  kept  mo 
timidly  back  :  my  heart  beat  for  joy  of  seeing  him  who  had  met  me 
when  abroad  with  kindness  and  consolation,  who  had  pressed  me  to 
his  heart,  and  had  said  that  we  must  always  remain  friends.* — p.  IGO. 

Andersen  now  became  his  almost  daily  visitant 

‘  One  morning,  when  he  had  just  modelled  in  clay  his  great  bas- 
relief  of  the  Procession  to  Golgotha,  I  entered  his  study. 

‘  ‘  Tell  me,’  said  he,  ‘does  it  seem  to  you  that  I  have  dressed  Pilate 
properly  V 

*  ‘  You  must  not  say  any  thing  to  him,*  said  the  Baroness,  who 
was  always  with  him  :  '  it  is  right ;  it  is  excellent ;  go  away  with 
you  I  ’ 

'Thorwaldsen  repeated  his  question. 

‘  ‘  Well  then,*  said  I,  ‘  as  you  ask  me,  I  must  confess  that  it  really 
does  appear  to  me  as  if  Pilate  were  dressed  rather  as  an  Egyptian 
than  as  a  Roman.’ 

‘  ‘  It  seems  to  me  so  too,*  said  Thorwaldsen,  seizing  the  clay  with 
his  hand,  and  destroying  the  figure. 

‘  *  Now  you  are  guilty  of  his  having  annihilated  an  immortal  work,* 
exclaimed  the  Baroness  to  me  with  warmth. 

‘  ‘  Then  we  can  make  a  new  immortal  w’ork,*  said  he,  in  a  cheerful 
humour,  and  modelled  Pilate  as  he  now  remains  in  the  bas-relief  in 
the  Ladies*  Church  in  Copenhagen. 

'  His  last  birth-day  was  celebrated  there  in  the  country.  I  had 
written  a  merry  little  song,  and  it  was  hardly  dry  on  the  paper,  when 
we  sang  it,  in  the  early  morning,  before  his  door,  accompanied  by 
the  music  of  jingling  fire-irons,  gongs,  and  bottles  rubbed  against  a 
basket.  Thorwaldsen  himself,  in  his  morning  gown  and  slippers, 
opened  his  door,  and  danced  round  his  chamber;  swung  round  his 
Raphael’s  cap,  and  joined  in  the  chorus.  1  here  was  lile  and  mirth 
in  the  strong  old  man. 

‘  On  the  last  day  of  his  life  I  sate  by  him  at  dinner ;  he  was  unu¬ 
sually  good-humoured  ;  repeated  several  witticisms  which  be  had  just* 
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read  in  the  Corsair,  a  well-knoA’n  Copenhagen  newspaper,  and  spoke 
of  the  journey  which  he  should  undertake  to  Italy  in  the  summer. 
After  this  we  parted  ;  he  went  to  the  theatre,  and  I  home. 

*  On  the  following  morning  the  waiter  at  the  hotel  where  I  lived 
said,  '  that  it  was  a  very  remarkable  thing  about  Thorwaldsen — that 
he  had  died  yesterday.* 

*  ‘Thorwaldsen!’  exclaimed  I  ;  ‘  he  is  not  dead,  I  dined  w’ith  him 
yesterday.* 

‘  *  People  say  that  he  died  last  evening  at  the  theatre,*  returned 
the  waiter. 

*  I  fancied  that  he  might  be  taken  ill ,  but  still  I  felt  a  strange 
anxiety,  and  hastened  immediately  over  to  his  house.  There  lay  his 
corpse  stretched  out  on  the  bed ;  the  chamber  was  filled  with 
strangers;  the  floor  wet  with  melted  snow  ;  the  air  stifling  ;  no  one 
said  a  word  :  the  Baroness  Stampe  sate  on  the  bed  and  wept  bitterly. 
I  stood  trembling  and  deeply  agitated. 

*  A  farewell  hymn,  which  I  wTOte,  and  to  which  Hartmann  com¬ 
posed  the  music,  was  sung  by  Danish  students  over  his  coffin  * — 
pp.  172-174. 

Honours  now  flowed  in  thickly  upon  Andersen.  His  chil¬ 
dren’s  tales  appear  to  have  excited  more  interest,  in  Germany 
especially,  than  even  his  other  works.  They  w’ere  swiftly  trans¬ 
lated  into  that  language,  and  more  than  one  royal  pair  listened 
to  the  *  marchcn  ’  of  the  Danish  poet,  as  he  read  them  in  the 
translated  German  of  his  patrons.  Rings,  and  albums,  and 
portraits,  rewarded  the  fortunate  writer ;  but  the  crowning 
glory  of  his  life  seems  to  have  been  the  visit  he  was  honoured 
to  make  to  the  king  and  queen  of  Denmark,  at  Wyck,  a  bathing 
place,  where  they  w  ere  staying,  and  where,  also,  he  ‘  read  aloud 
his  little  stories  — 

*  I  sailed  in  their  train  to  the  largest  of  the  Halligs,  those  grassy 
runes  in  the  ocean,  which  bear  testimony  to  a  sunken  country.  The 
violence  of  the  sea  has  changed  the  mainland  into  islands,  has  riven 
these  again,  and  buried  men  and  villages.  Year  after  year  are  new 
portions  rent  away,  and,  in  half  a  century’s  time,  there  will  he  nothing 
here  but  sea.  The  Halligs  are  now  only  low  islets  covered  with  a 
dark  turf,  on  which  a  few  flocks  graze.  When  the  sea  rises  these 
are  driven  into  the  garrets  of  the  houses,  and  the  waves  roll  over  this 
little  region,  which  is  miles  distant  from  the  shore.  Gland,  which 
we  visited,  contains  a  little  town.  The  houses  stand  closely  side  by 
side,  as  if,  in  their  sore  need,  they  w’ould  all  huddle  together.  They 
are  all  erected  upon  a  platform,  and  have  little  windows,  as  in  the 
cabin  of  a  ship.  There,  in  the  little  room,  solitary  through  half  the 
year,  sit  the  wife  and  her  daughters  spinning.  There,  however,  one 
alwav's  find  a  little  collection  of  books.  I  found  books  in  Danish, 
German,  and  Frieslandish.  The  people  read  and  work,  and  the  sea 
rises  round  the  houses,  which  lie  like  a  wreck  in  the  ocean.  Some- 
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times,  in  the  night,  a  ship  having  mistaken  the  lights,  drives  on  here 
and  is  stranded. 

‘  We  found  only  one  man  upon  the  island,  and  he  had  only  lately 
arisen  from  a  sick  bed.  The  others  were  out  on  long  voyages.  We 
were  received  by  girls  and  women.  They  hud  erected  before  the 
church  a  triumphal  arch  with  flowers,  which  they  had  fetched  from 
Fohr;  but  it  was  so  small  and  low,  that  one  was  obliged  to  go  round 
it ;  nevertheless  they  showed  by  it  their  good  will.  The  queen  was 
deeply  affected  by  their  having  cut  down  their  only  shrub,  a  rose 
bush,  to  lay  over  a  marshy  place  which  she  would  have  to  cross. 
The  girls  are  pretty,  and  are  dressed  in  a  half  Oriental  fashion.  The 
people  trace  their  descent  from  Greeks.  They  wear  their  faces  half 
concealed,  and  beneath  the  strips  of  linen  which  lie  upon  the  head 
is  placed  a  Greek  Fez,  around  which  the  hair  is  wound  in  plaits. 

*  On  our  return,  dinner  was  served  on  board  the  royal  steamer; 
and  afterwards,  as  w'e  sailed  in  a  glorious  sunset  through  this  archi¬ 
pelago,  the  deck  of  the  vessel  was  changed  to  a  dancing  room.’ — 

p.  220—222. 


‘  As  I  sat  there,  the  whole  of  my  former  life  passed  in  review 
before  my  mind,^  says  the  grateful  poet,  ‘  and  I  was  obliged  to 
summon  all  my  strength  to  prevent  myself  bursting  into  tears. 
How  deeply  I  felt  my  own  nothingness,  how  all,  all,  had  eome 
from  God.'  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  space  for  further  ex¬ 
tracts,  or  we  should  introduce  our  readers  to  some  other  of  the 
interesting  characters  who  figure  in  this  volume,  cspecijilly  to 
the  Jill-admired  Jenny  Lind,  who,  we  think,  has  made  an  in¬ 
delible  impression  on  Andersen's  susceptible  heart.  VVe  must, 
however,  find  room  for  the  following.  Would  that  every  popular 
writer  felt  as  deeply,  and  as  correctly,  the  solemn  importance  of 
his  calling : — 

‘  I  returned  home.  In  this  year  my  novel  of  the  ImprovUatoro 
was  translated  into  English,  by  the  well-known  authoress,  Mary 
Howitt,  and  was  received  by  her  countrymen  with  great  applause. 
O.  T.  and  the  Fiddler  soon  followed,  and  met  with,  as  it  seemed,  the 
same  reception.  After  that  appeared  a  Dutch,  and  lastly  a  Russian 
translation  of  the  Improvisatore.  That  which  I  should  never  have 
ventured  to  have  dreamed  of  was  accomplished  ;  my  writings  seem 
to  come  forth  under  a  lucky  star;  they  fly  over  all  lands.  There  is 
a  something  elevating,  but  at  the  same  time,  a  something  terrific  in 
seeing  one’s  thoughts  spread  so  far,  and  among  so  many  people  ;  it 
is  indeed,  almost  a  fearful  thing  to  belong  to  so  many.  The  noble  and 
the  good  in  us  becomes  a  blessing  ;  but  the  bad,  one’s  errors,  shoot 
forth  also,  and  involuntarily  the  thought  forces  itself  from  us  ;  God ! 
let  me  never  write  down  a  word  of  which  I  shall  not  be  able  to  give 
an  account  to  thee.  A  peculiar  feeling,  a  mixture  of  joy  and  anxiety, 
fills  my  heart  every  time  my  good  genius  conveys  my  fictions  to  a 
foreign  people.* — p.  235. 

VOL.  XIII. 
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A  ihird  journey  to  Italy  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
year,  was  taken ;  but  Andersen  suffered  so  much  frona  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  that  he  repaired  to  the  baths  of  Vernet,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  east  Pyrenees,  to  recruit  his  strength.  From 
hence  this  pleasant  volume  was  sent  forth,  and  from  hence  w’e 
trust  he  has  returned  strengthened  to  his  native  land,  prepared 
to  w  rite  many  more  pictures,  many  more  ‘  marchen,^  and  in 
years  to  come,  to  give  us  as  pleasant  a  continuation  of  this 
‘  True  Storj^  ’  of  his  life. 


Art.  VII, — The  Nonconformist  Elector,  Tuesday  and  Friday.  London. 

The  general  election  is  now  over.  Candidates  and  Commit¬ 
tees  have  returned  to  their  ordinary  occupations ;  our  walls 
arc  no  longer  placarded  with  professions  of  political  faith  ;  the 
stir  and  excitement  of  contest  have  passed  away  ;  and  thoughtful 
men  arc  engaged  in  scrutinizing  the  result,  and  in  asking  what 
English  liberty  has  gained  by  the  struggle.  This  inquiry  is 
pertinent,  and  we  shall  do  our  best  to  follow  it  out  to  an  honest 
conclusion.  We  are  not  indeed  yet  possessed  of  all  the  mate¬ 
rials  proper  to  the  case  ;  time  has  not  been  allow  ed  for  a  thorough 
classification  of  results ;  local  circumstances,  which  were  power¬ 
fully  operative,  may  in  some  instances  be  unknow  n ;  and  the 
opinions  of  members  just  returned  may  in  others  have  been 
mistaken.  Yet  there  are  general  and  broad  lines  which  cannot 
well  be  overlooked ;  features  too  distinctly  marked  to  admit  of 
misapprehension  or  doubt.  It  may  suit  the  purpose  of  party 
scribes  to  represent  the  contest  which  has  just  closed  as  wanting 
in  a  distinctive  character.  Their  efforts  in  this  direction  were 
obvious  from  the  first  moment  that  a  dissolution  was  announced. 
They  laboured  most  industriously  to  produce  the  impression, 
and  circumstances  were  not  wanting  to  give  it  countenance. 
The  election  of  1841  turned  solely  on  the  free-trade  question,  or 
rather  on  the  relaxation  of  our  commercial  policy  then  proposed 
by  Lord  ^lelbourne’s  government.  This  question  has  been 
happily  settled  by  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  the  country  is  yet  un¬ 
ripe  for  those  changes  in  the  representative  system  which  await 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  order  of 
things  is  becomiug  daily  more  intense  and  general ;  but  the 
changes  which  are  to  cleanse  and  popularize  the  Commons* 
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House  loom  only  in  the  distance.  They  arc  too  far  off,  and 
are  as  yet  too  distasteful,  to  operate  very  powerfully  on  the 
electoral  body.  They  arc,  however,  making  healthy  progress, 
are  silently  winning  converts,  and,  ere  many  more  elections 
have  passed,  will  be  found  on  the  surface  of  the  political 
world,  commanding  the  best  energies  and  the  soundest  hearts  of 
the  empire.  In  the  meantime,  and  for  all  the  purposes  of 
present  electoral  agitation,  their  voice  is  feeble, — their  utter¬ 
ance  indistinct  and  unattractive. 

The  abettors  of  things  as  they  are  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  apathy  to  represent  the  present  contest  as  desti¬ 
tute  of  any  distinctive  character.  It  has  involved,  we  arc  told, 
no  principle ;  the  people  have  not  been  appealed  to  in  order  to 
determine  between  the  rival  claims  of  two  contending  parties. 
Parliament  has  lived  out  its  term,  and  has  died  a  natural  death. 
In  one  part  of  this  statement  there  is  a  colouring  of  truth.  No 
observers  of  our  parliamentary  history  for  the  last  tw  clvc  months 
can  fail  to  have  noticed  the  approximation  of  the  Conservative 
and  Whig  factions.  The  representatives  of  defunct  Toryism  have 
indeed  stood  aloof,  glorying  in  their  shame;  but  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  have  been  essentially  one.  The  line 
which  separates  their  policy  is  imperceptible  to  the  popular  eye. 
So  nearly  is  their  creed  identical,  that  the  Morning  Chronicle^ 
long  the  recognized  organ  of  the  Whigs,  has  formally  advocated 
a  coalition  ;  atlirming  that,  ‘  With  respect  to  general  principles, 
the  two  chiefs  seem  now  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  unison.* 
The  ordinary  topics  of  electioneering  w  arfare  have,  therefore,  to 
a  great  extent,  been  w  anting  ;  and  the  great  question  which  has 
now  arisen  had  not,  prior  to  the  recent  election,  forced  itself  into 
sufficient  publicity  to  take  rank  amongst  the  leading  topics  of  the 
day.  Whig  and  Tory  org«ans  have  been  alike  concerned  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  new  and  most  ominous  movement  from  being  recog¬ 
nized.  It  has  not  yet  become  ‘  a  great  fact,*  but  he  must  be 
blind  indeed  w  ho  fails  to  perceive  '  the  signs  of  the  times.* 
Various  circumstances  have  recently  contributed  to  force  the 
church  question  on  public  attention.  Like  all  other  monopolies, 
in  the  last  stage  of  their  existence,  that  of  the  church  has  been 
quickened  into  more  than  wonted  vigour.  The  growing  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  age,  before  which  one  evil  after  another  has  fallen, 
has  made  our  bishops  and  clergy  tremble.  The  more  re¬ 
flecting  of  them  have  seen  the  danger,  and  hence  their  efforts 
to  sustain  the  tottering  fabric.  Force  was  first  proposed 
by  Sir  James  Graham,  in  order  to  restore  the  factory  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  north  to  the  surveillance  of  the  church.  The 
Irish  catholics  were  then  deluded  by  the  endowment  of  May- 
nooth,  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  protestant  hierarchy  of  that 
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realm.  Bribery,  on  a  wholesale  scale,  was  next  resorted  to,  with 
a  view  of  restoring  clerical  ascendancy  over  the  young  hearts  of 
England.  And  last  of  all,  new  bishops  have  been  created  under 
the  miserable  pretext  of  promoting  the  religion  of  the  people. 
The  first  of  these  measures  failed,  but  the  rest  were  carried,  spite 
of  the  solemn  and  earnest  protest  of  hundreds  of  thousands. 
English  legislation  was  arrested  in  its  onw’ard  course,  in  order 
to  fulfil  the  pleasure  and  cater  to  the  passion  of  ecclesiastical 
supremacy.  We  are  not  surprised  at  this.  All  history  might 
have  taught  us  to  expect  it.  We  are  far  from  being  discouraged 
by  the  temporary  success  w  hich  it  exhibits.  The  atrocities  of 
Laud  preceded  the  abolition  of  episcopacy;  the  murder  of  Rus¬ 
sell  and  Sydney  paved  the  way  for  the  banishment  of  the  house 
of  Stuart ;  and  in  our  own  day,  the  Tory  triumph  of  1841  faci¬ 
litated  the  erasure  from  our  statute-book  of  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
graceful  and  selfish  pieces  of  aristocratic  legislation.  It  has  been 
80  in  every  age,  and  in  all  great  moral  revolutions.  The 
darkest  hour  immediately  precedes  the  dawn,  and  we  have  there¬ 
fore  viewed  with  exultation  rather  than  despondency,  the  spas¬ 
modic  efforts  recently  made  to  extend  the  influence  and  powers 
of  the  hierarchy. 

The  Nonconformists  of  these  realms  have  been  driven  to 
the  distinct  and  emphatic  enunciation  of  their  principles.  How 
long  they  might  have  continued  their  former  course,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  say.  They  were  clearly  averse  to  agitation.  Old  associ¬ 
ations  bound  them  to  the  Whig  party ;  historical  services  com¬ 
manded  their  gratitude  ;  a  feeble  and  unintelligent  piety  recoiled 
from  the  turmoil  of  political  action  ;  whilst  the  conservatism  of 
wealth  added  to  the  reputed  vulgarity  of  ultraism,  contributed 
to  keep  things  in  their  former  state.  Misapprehended  duty  on 
the  part  of  some,  sheer  indolence  in  others,  and  downright 
worldliness  in  a  third  class,  combined  with  higher  and  more 
generous  motives,  to  prevent  our  taking  the  position  to  which 
Providence  invited  us.  These  influences  might  have  prevailed 
for  many  years,  had  our  opponents  been  wise.  But  their  folly 
has  been  our  redemption.  Not  content  with  what  they  had, 
they  madly  sought  for  more.  Instead  of  confining  themselves 
to  the  defensive,  they  adopted  an  aggressive  policy,  and  have 
thus  effectually  aroused  that  abhorrence  of  ecclesiastical  usurp¬ 
ation  which  had  long  slumbered,  but  was  never  extinct  in  the 
English  mind. 

So  long  as  dissenters  could  delude  themselves  with  the  hope 
of  error  dying  out  by  a  natural  process,  they  were  quiescent. 
Inaction  was  favourable  to  the  secular  interests  of  many,  and 
was  apparently  commended  by  the  spirituality  of  their  religion. 
But  when  error  was  not  only  perpetuated,  but  was  sought  to  be 
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confirmed  and  extended ;  when  new  buttresses  were  erected  in 
support  of  an  edifice  for  wliose  fall  we  were  waiting ;  when  fresh 
attacks  were  made  on  religious  liberty, — fresh  burdens’  laid  on 
conscience  ;  when  a  junior  establishment  was  added  to  the  hier- 
arehy  already  existing,  and  the  endowment  of  popery  was 
distinctly  contemplated  as  a  means  of  perpetuating  political 
protestantism,  it  was  impossible  for  honest  men  to  continue 
neutral  any  longer.  The  measures  of  our  opponents  effectually 
disturbed  our  quietude,  compelled  us  to  cast  away  the  false 
hopes  which  had  been  cherished,  and  infixed  deeply  in  our 
hearts  the  conviction,  that  there  was  no  safety  for  truth  but  in 
the  destruction  of  error,  and  no  discharge  of  duty,  befitting 
Christian  men,  short  of  a  firm,  uncompromising,  and  universal 
resistance  to  human  authority  in  matters  of  religion.  To  this 
ground  nonconformists  were  driven  by  the  measures  of  their 
opponents.  They  would  have  stopped  short  of  it,  they  had  done 
so  for  several  generations,  and  would  have  continued  to  do  so 
for  a  generation  yet  to  come,  had  not  our  legislature  taught 
them  that  in  order  to  this  they  must  relinquish  self-respect,  be 
faithless  to  their  God,  and  treacherous  to  his  truth.  Nothing 
short  of  this  would  have  aroused  them.  Other  means  had  been 
tried  in  vain.  Arguments,  expostulations,  reproaches,  entreat¬ 
ies,  had  been  alike  fruitless.  They  had  turned  a  deaf  car  to  all, 
till  the  advocates  of  secular  Christianity  sought  to  counteract 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  to  perpetuate,  through  distant 
generations,  the  evils  under  which  the  present  groans.  This 
was  too  much  even  for  their  endurance.  Slavery  was  permitted 
to  subsist  in  our  colonies  so  long  as  it  tolerated  the  presence  of 
Christianity  ;  but  when  it  sought  to  provide  for  its  own  safety, 
by  the  banishment  of  our  faith,  the  people  of  England  pro¬ 
nounced  its  immediate  doom.  Just  so  it  wdll  prove  with  that 
spiritual  serfdom  which  has  hitherto  lived  on  our  sufferance. 
The  days  of  its  power  arc  gone.  The  madness  of  its  advocates 
has  sealed  its  fate ;  and  another  generation  will  not  pass  with¬ 
out  witnessing  changes  to  which  there  has  been  no  parallel 
since  the  Long  Parliament.  Irreligious  men  will  smile  at  what 
they  deem  our  folly,  when  we  speak  of  the  providential  coinci¬ 
dence  observable  in  the  dissolution  of  the  recent  parliament  at 
this  precise  juncture.  They  are  welcome  to  do  so,  but  we  shall 
not,  on  this  account,  be  frightened  from  our  propriety.  Had 
the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  our  statesmen — who  are,  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  little  more  than  the  puppets  of  the  hierarchy — been  con¬ 
cealed  until  after  a  general  election,  no  earthly  power  would 
have  availed  to  prevent  its  being  carried  out.  A  seven  ycars^ 
tenure  of  office  would  have  emboldened  our  senators  to  neglect, 
if  not  to  despise,  the  petitions  of  their  constituents.  They  have 
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been  guilty  of  much  of  this,  even  in  the  near  prospect  of  an 
election  ;  and  what  wrould  they  not  have  done  under  the  long 
tenure  of  the  Septennial  Act?  Happily  it  has  not  been  so. 
Either  their  sagacity  failed  them,  or  they  w'ere  too  honest  to  be 
deceivers.  In  either  case  we  have  been  forewarned,  and  the 
result  affords  good  promise  for  the  future. 

In  the  near  prospect  of  a  general  election,  the  Nonconformists 
of  the  kingdom  felt  they  must  act.  They  had,  in  fact,  no 
option.  They  were  shut  up  to  one  course.  Necessity  was  laid 
upon  them, 'and  they  began  to  prepare  for  the  discharge  of  their 
duty  with  the  clcar;sightedness  and  resolution  of  men  not  to 
be  trifled  with.  Their  purpose  was  recorded  at  the  Educational 
and  the  Anti-State-Church  Conferences  of  April  and  May  last, 
and  received  a  positive  embodiment  in  the  Dissenters  Parlia- 
mentary  Committee ,  w  hich  grew  out  of  the  former.  The  prin- 
eiples  on  which  their  resolution  was  founded,  were  unfolded  in 
our  July  number;  and  what  has  since  occurred  has  fully  borne 
out  the  views  then  imputed  to  them.  The  Conference  on  Edu¬ 
cation  recommended  ‘  the  immediate  adoption  of  well  considered 
means  of  securing  the  return  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  such 
candidates  as  not  merely  profess  to  hold  sacred  the  claims  of 
religious  liberty,  hut  also  clearly  understand  what  those  claims 
imply.'  The  resolution  of  the  Anti-State-Church  Conference  was 
expressive  of  the  same  general  views,  though  it  went  a  step 
further,  iii  denouncing  all  ecclesiastical  endowments,  past  as 
well  as  future.  Its  language  was  clear,  and  emphatic,  and  be¬ 
tokened  the  rapitl  progress  w  hich  dissenters  were  making  in  the 
right  direction.  The  elective  franchise  was  referred  to  as  a  solemn 
trust  committed  to  them  bv  Divine  Providence,  and  their  mem- 
hers  were  exhorted  to  employ  it  ‘  in  vindication  of  those  eccle¬ 
siastical  principles  which  constitute  the  sole  basis  of  religious 
freedom  and  equality,'  and  resolutely  to  stand  aloof  from  all 
contests  in  which  an  opportunity  would  not  be  afforded  of  re¬ 
cording  their  testimony  ‘  against  any  form  of  alliance  between 
the  church  and  the  state.’  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  many 
other  parts  of  England,  pursued  a  similar  course ;  and  in  Scot¬ 
land  the  Committee  for  maintaining  the  Civil  Rights  o  f  Congre- 
gationat  Dissenters,  unanimously  adopted  the  following  reso¬ 
lutions  on  the  second  of  July  : — 

‘That  whatever  differences  may  in  other  respects  separate  the 
hig  from  the  Tory  party  in  this  country,  there  is  none  as  it  respects 
their  relation  to  dissenters — both  parties  being  alike  opposed  to  dis¬ 
senting  principles  and  hostile  to  dissenting  interests. 

*  lhat  under  these  circumstances  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  un- 

I  desirable  that  dissenters  should  mix  themselves  up  with  the  inte¬ 

rests  of  any  candidate  who  comes  forward  simply  as  belonging  to  one 
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or  other  of  these  parties,  as  in  this  case  they  would  be  using  their 
electoral  influence  to  return  to  parliament  a  decided  enemy  of  prin¬ 
ciples  and  interests  which  every  enlightened  dissenter  will  hold  dear, 
and  which  every  honest  dissenter  should  feel  himself  bound  to 
uphold. 

*  That  the  course  which  both  sound  principle  and  sound  policy 
dictate  for  dissenters  to  pursue,  is  that  of  reserving  their  votes  for 
such  candidates  as  are  in  favour  of  anti-state-churcii  principles ; 
and  where  no  such  candidate  appears,  that  they  should  stand 
aloof,  conscientiously  refusing  to  have  any  part  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  returning  to  parliament  one  who  pretends  to  legislate  for 
the  interests  of  this  country  without  a  distinct  recognition  of  the 
line  which  separates  the  domain  of  things  civil  from  the  domain  of 
things  sacred.' 

One  of  the  most  significant  signs  of  the  times  is  found  in  the 
unanimous  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions  by  the  church 
and  congregation  assembling  at  the  Tabernacle,  London,  Dr. 
Campbell,  the  pastor,  being  in  the  chair : — 

*  That  this  meeting  fully  recognising  the  claims  of  Christian 
citizenship  look  upon  the  present  period  —the  eve  of  a  general 
election  of  representatives  in  parliament  —  as  one  which  demands 
their  earnest  and  prayerful  consideration,  with  a  view  to  such  an 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  as  will  best  conduce  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  pure  and  unJefiled  religion,  and  the  deliverance  of 
Christ’s  kingdom  from  the  contaminating,  and,  consequently,  the 
enervating,  influence  of  legislative  connexion  with  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world. 

*  That  this  meeting  being  convinced  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
past,  and  from  the  indications  of  the  future,  that  the  coming  parlia¬ 
ment  will  be  largely  occupied  with  matters  ecclesiastical,  and  having 
viewed  with  alarm  the  disposition  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  both  the 
great  national  parties  to  treat  with  indifference  the  claims  of  Christian 
truth,  and  to  make  the  ministers  and  ordinances  of  religion  sub¬ 
servient  to  state  purposes,  and  the  mere  puppets  and  tools  of  the 
executive  government,  do  most  earnestly  call  upon  all  their  brethren 
who  possess  the  elective  franchise,  to  remember  that  it  is  a  solemn 
trust  confided  to  their  care,  that  it  is  to  be  exercised  as  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  with  reference  to  their  final  account ;  and  especially  do 
they  recommend  them  in  the  present  crisis  to  record  their  votes  for 
no  man  who  is  not  prepared  to  resist  all  further  recognition  of  the 
anlichristian  principle  of  the  union  of  church  and  state,  whether 
involved  in  the  grant  of  public  money  for  religious  or  educational 
purposes,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatsoever;  and,  if  it  shouUl  hap¬ 
pen  that  none  of  the  candidates  are  sufficiently  enlightened  on  these 
subjects  to  be  prepared  to  pledge  themselves  to  such  resistance,  this 
meeting  recommend  their  brethren  to  abstain  from  voting  alto¬ 
gether,  considering  in  the  present  state  of  political  affairs  that  all 
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other  considerations  are  secondary  to  this  which  affects  the  purity 
and  extension  of  Christ’s  kingdon),  for  which  as  Christians  they  are 
witnesses,  and  for  the  defence  of  which  they  are  set.* 

It  is  very  easy  for  political  men  to  sneer  at  such  things,  but 
those  who  arc  acquainted  with  English  history,  and  know  the 
force  and  the  intense  action  of  religious  feeling,  will  regard  w  ith 
anything  but  indifference,  the  introduction  of  such  an  element 
into  our  electoral  contests.  It  was  before  this  power  that  the 
ancient  chivalry  of  Ihigland  fled  at  Naseby  and  Marston  Moor, 
and  its  might  is  now  increased  a  thousand-fold  by  its  more 
enlightened  and  peaceful  action.  AVe  honour  Dr.  Campbell  for 
the  noble  example  he  has  set,  and  commend  it  to  the  imitation 
of  liis  brethren.  Let  the  religious  element,  free  from  all  alloy 
of  intolerance  and  bigotry,  be  allowed  free  scope,  and  our  la¬ 
bours  will  speedily  prove  invincible. 

The  almost  universal  adoption  of  these  views  constitutes  a 
remarkable  feature  of  our  case.  The  oldest  man  amongst  us 
had  witnessed  nothing  of  the  kind.  There  were,  undoubtedly, 
exceptions,  and  some  of  them  highly  respectable,  but  the  rule 
was  what  we  have  stated.  We  have  never  witnessed  an  ap¬ 
proach,  either  to  the  unanimity,  or  to  the  earnestness,  which 
was  exhibited.  Men  of  all  classes,  and  of  every  shade  of  poli¬ 
tical  opinion,  united  in  the  conviction  that  religious  freedom 
WHS  in  danger,  and,  therefore,  that  their  paramount  duty  was 
so  to  exercise  the  franchise  as  should  best  guard  so  sacred  a 
heritage. 

It  is,  also,  specially  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  course  resolved 
on  had  tlie  consistency  of  a  great,  transparent,  principle.  There 
WHS  nothing  selfish  in  it,  nothing  mean,  low,  or  narrow-minded. 
It  aimed  at  no  sectarian  purpose,  but  was  so  broad  and  uni¬ 
versal,  as  to  respect  the  rights,  and  to  seek  the  welfare  of  all. 
Dissenters  sought  nothing  for  themselves  which  they  did  not 
readily  cede  to  all  others.  The  principles  they  advanced  were 
equally  applicable  to  the  catholic  and  the  protestant,  to  the  epis¬ 
copalian  and  the  congregationalist.  Their  rallving  erv  was, 
‘  Relii  ;ious  Equality,'  and  their  primary  motive,  a  vindicalion  of 
the  Christian  faith  from  the  secularity  and  suspicion  to  which 
it  had  been  exposed  by  subjection  to  political  craft. 

The  policy  of  dissenters  was  in  this  respect  perfectly  distinct 
from  tliat  ot  evangelical  churchmen.  In  the  latter  case  we  see 
one  religious  faction  struggling  against  another,  with  a  zeal 
which  partakes  largely  of  the  elements  of  earth,  and  is  tinc¬ 
tured  with  the  bitterness  of  a  former  age.  Let  churchmen 
say  what  they  may,  the  common  sense  of  our  countrymen  will 
never  be  convinced,  that  their  zeal  for  protestantism  is  not 
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debased  by  love  of  ‘the  loaves  and  iishes^  which  they  have 
inherited  from  a  catholic  ancestry.  Their  contest  is  the  struggle 
of  those  in  possession,  against  those  who  claim  to  share  the 
spoils ;  the  outcry  of  monopolists  against  such  as  ask  to  divide 
the  treasures  which  superstition  filched  from  an  ignorant  and 
credulous  people.  Their  contest  is  therefore  wanting  in  all  the 
higher  and  more  generons  elements.  It  commands  no  respect. 
It  wins  no  confidence.  It  is  deemed  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  aye,  and  by  our  senators,  too,  a  miserable  squabble 
about  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  rather  than  a  contest  for 
truth, — the  movement  of  men  whose  religious  convictions  and 
hopes  are  staked  on  its  issue.  Political  protestantism  can  never 
be  an  effectual  break-water  against  popery.  Force  is  its  appro¬ 
priate  weapon.  With  this  it  worked  in  former  days,  and  short¬ 
sighted  politicians  and  mistaken  divines  imagined  tiiat  it  was 
successful.  But  its  triumph  was  only  for  an  hour,  and  short  as 
it  proved,  was  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  its  own  vitality,  the 
surrender  of  that  living  faith  before  which  alone,  the  power  of 
‘the  man  of  siiP  will  fall.  Happily,  the  day  is  now  past  for  the 
employment  of  such  a  weapon.  It  is  nnsuited  to  our  age.  It 
would  provoke  only  the  indignant  resistance  of  every  enlight¬ 
ened  man,  and  the  system  dependent  on  it  is,  consequently, 
powerless  and  contemptible.  The  ‘No  Popery^  cry  may  stand 
in  the  way  of  remedial  measures ;  it  may  be  obstructive,  for  a 
season,  of  that  which  is  good ;  it  may  be  a  living  witness  to  the 
present  generation  of  what  bigotry  could  prompt  in  former 
times ;  but  its  character  will  not  be  imprinted  on  our  legisla¬ 
tion,  much  less  will  the  masses  of  our  people  become  its  dupes. 
To  confound  the  policy  of  dissenters  with  such  a  movement 
is  one  of  the  lowest  and  most  disgraceful  devices  of  party 
strife.  It  has,  however,  been  attempted  even  by  pseudo¬ 
liberal  journalists,  and  may  possibly — for  what  is  too  monstrous 
to  gain  belief  in  some  quarters — have  been  credited  for  the 
hour.  Well,  let  it  be.  Our  vindication  is  at  hand,  and  he  who 
runs  may  read.  ‘  To  you  we  need  not  say,^  remark  the  Dis¬ 
senters’  Parliamentary  Committee,  in  their  address  of  July  27, 
‘  we  have  no  sympathy  with  the  political  protcstaiitism  which 
shows  itself  in  the  old  ‘No  Popery!’  cry.  We  have  suffered 
from  its  intolerance.  We  detest  it  from  our  very  souls.  Our 
objection  does  not  lie  against  the  endowment  of  Romanism 
only,  but  against  the  endowment  of  any  form  of  religious 
faith  or  worship,  be  it  protestant  or  catholic,  episcopalian,  pres- 
byteriau,  wesleyan,  or  congregational.’ 

*  Such,  then,  were  the  principles  and  views  with  which  the 
nonconformists  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  contemplated 
the  recent  election.  Let  us  now  see  what  has  been  done.  Have 
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they  fulfilled  the  expectations  awakened  ?  In  the  hour  of  con¬ 
test,  have  they  redeemed  their  pledges,  acted  worthy  of  their 
character,  and  laid  a  basis  on  which  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  their  countrymen  may  be  challenged?  We  have  not  been 
amongst  their  flatterers,  and  have  suffered  somewhat  for  our 
plain-speaking.  No  suspicion  of  pandering  to  their  vanity  will 
.therefore  attach  to  us  when  we  say  that  we  are  now  proud  of 
the  name  we  bear,  and  look  with  brighter  hopes  than  we  ever 
previously  entertained  to  the  career  on  which  our  associates  have 
entered, — the  course  to  which  they  have  earnestly  and  in  a  self- 
sacrificing  spirit  consecrated  themselves.  We  marvel  much  at 
some  of  the  things  which  we  daily  hear.  Verily,  men  walk  with 
their  eyes  shut  and  their  ears  closed,  or  they  would  never  utter 
the  simple  things  which  proceed  from  their  lips.  *  Lord  John,* 
they  tell  us,  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  triumph  and  of  taunt,  ‘  is 
returned  for  London  ;  and  Mr.  Miall  is  rejected  at  Halifax,  Mr. 
Sturge  at  Leeds,  Mr.  Kershaw  at  Stockport,  and  ^Ir.  Alexander 
at  Wakefield.  Such,*  they  remark,  '  are  the  fruits  of  your  dis¬ 
senting  agitation ;  and  surely  they  will  sober  your  judgments, 
and  make  yon  wiser  for  the  future.*  ‘  Gentlemen,*  we  reply, 

‘  there  is  some  truth  in  what  you  say.  The  facts  to  which  you 
point  will  indeed  teach  us  wisdom,  but  not  exactly  after  the 
fashion  or  in  the  mode  vou  imagine.  Thev  read  us  an  instructive 
lesson  ;  but  instead  of  counselling  the  abandonment  of  our  course, 
they  pledge  us  to  it  more  deeply,  by  rebuking  our  past  confi¬ 
dence  in  Whig  liberalism,  and  demonstrating  our  possession  of 
an  electoral  strength  far  greater  than  w  e  had  anticipated.  It  is 
now  clear  as  day  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  boroughs  of  the 
kingdom  are  in  our  hands.  We  have  repeatedly  asserted  this, 
and  have  been  laughed  at  for  our  folly ;  but  we  now  point  to  the 
very  places  w  here  we  are  alleged  to  have  suffered  defeat,  and  we 
say  unhesitatingly  that  here  arc  evidences  of  our  power,  w  hich 
the  more  considerate  of  our  statesmen  will  not  overlook  in  their 
future  policy.  If,  with  so  little  preparation — with  no  other  or¬ 
ganization  than  that  which  sprung  up  at  the  moment,  and  was 
designed  to  meet  the  existing  crisis — with  an  absolute  neglect 
of  the  registration,  and  the  want  of  combined  action,  arising 
from  the  disunion  which  until  recently  existed  amongst  us — i^ 
•under  all  these  disadvantages,  we  have  accomplished  so  much, 
what  may  not  be  expected  from  the  harmonious  and  systematized 
course  on  w  Inch  we  are  about  to  enter  ?  We  have  just  tried  our 
•wing — we  have  ascertained  our  strength.  Discipline  only  is 
required,  and  arrangements  will  soon  be  completed  to  insure 
this.  Gentlemen,'*  then  we  say  to  those  who  now  affect  to  laugh, 
‘  estimate  rightly  your  position  before  you  raise  the  shout  of  vic¬ 
tory.  Our  first  eflort  has  carried  dismay  into  your  camp :  our 
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second  will  annihilate  your  hopes.  We  have  shown  you  what  we 
can  do,  and  shall  now  address  ourselves  to  the  improvement  of 
our  machinery,  in  order  to  act  with  yet  j];reater  effect  on  the  next 
occasion.^  'After  all,'  says  Douglas  Jerrold,  and  we  quote  his 
testimony  in  preference  to  any  strictly  dissenting  journalist, 

'  there  has  been  an  election  cry — the  separation  of  church  and 
state.  Wait  awhile,  and  the  cry  will  deepen  into  a  roar.  The 
church  has  heard  the  distant  muttering;  and,  if  she  take  not 
good  heed,  the  thunder  will  be  rolling  and  breaking  about  her 
towers.  For  the  truth  is,  public  opinion  has  begun  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  use  and  dignity — not  according  to  act  of  parliament, 
but  according  to  the  acts  of  the  apostles — of  a  bishop.’ 

The  first  thing  which:  strikes  us  on  reviewing  the  elections,  is 
the  independent  position  taken  up  by  dissenters.  They  have 
ceased  to  act  as  a  section  of  the  Whig  party.  From  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1688,  they  have  been  content  to  do  the  work  of  political 
leaders,  who  threw  contempt  on  their  religious  principles.  Fear 
of  Toryism  deterred  them  from  separate  action,  and  there  has 
been  much  in  their  history  to  extenuate,  if  it  could  not  justify, 
their  procedure.  So  long  as  the  public  mind  was  in  sympathy 
with  an  intolerant  priesthood,  the  parliamentary  influence  of  a 
political  party  appeared  needful  to  their  safety.  The  sufferings 
of  their  fathers,  their  fines,  imprisonment  and  expatriation, 
stared  them  in  the  face ;  and  they  deemed  it  prudent  to  barter 
their  services  as  electors,  for  the  defence  of  their  religious  rights. 
It  would  have  betokened  a  higher  and  more  generous  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  duty,  had  they  fearlessly  cast  themselves  on  the 
God  of  truth,  rendering  political  service  where  such  was  due, 
but  not  bating  one  jot  or  tittle  of  their  religious  convictions,  in 
order  to  purchase  the  advocacy  required.  Such  a  course,  had  it 
been  steadily  followed  out,  might  have  involved  them  in  severer 
temporary  sufferings,  but  would,  unquestionably,  have  accele¬ 
rated  the  ultimate  triumph  of  their  principles.  Their  course, 
however,  was  different.  We  regret  that  it  was  so,  but  are 
neither  surprised  at  the  fact,  nor  disposed  severely  to  censure 
it.  It  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  remark,  that  the 
only  reason  whieh  could  give  it  a  semblance  of  propriety  has 
long  ceased.  The  schoolmaster  has  been  abroad  for  many 
years,  and  the  numbers,  wealth,  intelligence,  and  public  spirit  of 
dissenters,  form  an  effectual  protection  against  any  such  intole¬ 
rance  as  was  formerly  practised.  It  therefore  became  the 
dissenters  to  review  their  position,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the 
improved  order  of  things.  There  was  no  ingratitude  in  this. 
They  have  rendered  an  ample  return  for  whatever  they  received. 
If  the  Whigs  were  the  parliamentary  advocates  of  toleration—— 
and  their  notions  went  no  further  than  this — they  were  indebted 
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mainly  to  dissenters  for  their  parliamentary  seats.  The  votes  of 
St.  Stephens  were  repaid  by  the  votes  at  the  hustings.  It  w  as 
at  least  a  balanced  account.  Past  services  entailed  no  future 
obligations  on  the  one  side  more  than  on  the  other.  We  w-ere 
no  further  bound  to  Lord  John  Russell  than  his  lordship  was 
bound  to  us.  We  had  mutually  served  each  other,  and  were 
free  honourably  to  part  company.  The  exigency  of  party  war¬ 
fare  is  strikingly  shewn  in  the  reproaches  with  which  we  are 
assailed  by  the  Whig  press.  Their  journalists  have  most  reten¬ 
tive  memories  when  the  parliamentary  exploits  of  their  leaders 
are  to  be  recorded ;  but  they  are  smitten  with  absolute  forget¬ 
fulness  when  reminded  of  the  earnest,  untiring,  and  self-saori- 
ficing  labours  by  which  the  electoral  triumphs  of  those  leaders 
were  achieved.  Against  such  a  one-sided  morality  we  protest, 
while  we  further  remind  our  assailants  that  the  rupture  which 
has  taken  place,  and  with  which  they  reproach  us,  was  not 
effected  by  dissenters.  It  lies  at  the  door  of  the  Whigs. 
They  were  distinctly  forewarned  of  it,  were  told  again  and 
again  that  the  aggressive  character  of  their  ecclesiastical  policy 
rendered  it  inevitable,  and  were  entreated  by  the  memory  of 
former  alliances,  and  the  evils  which  might  flow  from  disunion, 
to  pause  in  their  career.  Such  was  the  language  used,  such  the 
temper  in  which  we  sought  to  avert  the  apprehended  schism. 
How  were -we  met?  Let  the  speeches  of  Whig  ministers,  and 
the  reports  of  their  interviews  with  dissenting  deputations  say. 
Insult  was  added  to  hostility.  Our  views  were  misrepresented, 
our  spirit  was  denounced,  we  were  charged  with  the  worst 
vices  of  our  opponents,  were  superciliously  reminded  of  what 
had  been  done  on  our  behalf,  and  received  significant  hints 
that  our  strength  was  too  feeble,  and  our  councils  too  dis¬ 
tracted,  to  entitle  us  to  much  respect.  These  things  are  mat¬ 
ters  of  history,  and  they  sunk  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  our 
people.  They  were,  probably,  needful  to  destroy  our  lingering 
attachment  to  the  Whig  party,  and  they  have  proved  effectual. 
Lord  John  and  his  associates  have  persisted  in  their  policy. 
They  deemed  us  too  powerless  to  be  feared,  or  too  dishonest  to 
fulfil  our  pledge,  and  now  that  we  have  proved  ourselves  to  be 
neither,  they  cry  out  against  us  as  ungrateful.  Had  our  coun¬ 
sels  been  heeded,  dissenters  would  not  have  waited  for  his  lord- 
ship.  They  would  have  taken  the  initiative,  and  avowed  on  the  pure 
ground  of  principle^  their  secession  from  a  party  w  hose  firmest 
support  \8  given  to  a  system  which  we  deem  pernicious  to 
society  and  obstructive  to  religious  growth. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  immediate  occasion  of  it,  w  e 
rejoice  in  the  policy  of  dissenters.  They  have  stood  aloof  from 
party  contests,  have  raised  a  new  standard,  and  rallied  round  it 
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thousands  of  enlightened  and  generous  hearts.  From  one  end 
of  the  empire  to  another  they  have  proclaimed  the  immutable 
doctrine  of  religious  equality,  have  demanded  the  exemption  of 
Christianity  from  secular  patronage  and  control,  and  pledged 
themselves  to  persist  till  the  rulers  of  the  state  cease  to  inter¬ 
meddle  with  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  the  ministers  of  the 
latter  are  divested  of  their  secular  dignities  and  wealth.  The 
extent  to  which  this  has  been  carried,  has  of  course  varied  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  nor  are  we  concerned  to  deny 
that  in  some  cases,  the  advocates  of  our  views  have  been  de¬ 
feated.  For  all  this  we  were  prepared.  It  was  to  be  looked 
for.  It  would  have  been  unnatural  had  it  been  otherwise.  So 
far  from  being  discouraged  by  defeat  we  are  astonished  at  the 
measure  of  our  success. '  For  the  first  time  since  the  Long 
Parliament  and  the  Protectorate,  the  obligation  of  religious 
men  to  employ  their  elective  franchise  in  vindication  of  the 
supremacy  and  church  of  their  Master,  has  been  distinctly  re¬ 
cognized.  A  great  truth,  long  neglected,  has  been  brought 
forth  to  public  view,  popular  misapprehensions  have  been  cor¬ 
rected,  and  the  battle  of  religious  fredom  has  been  commenced 
on  the  very  ground  where  alone  it  can  be  successfully  waged. 
Henceforth  our  electoral  contests  will  wear  a  new  aspect.  They 
will  be  conducted,  so  far  as  dissenters  are  concerneJ,  in  the 
temper  befitting  a  religious  service,  and  with  the  earnestness 
and  zeal  which  enlightened  conscientiousness  alone  can  supply. 
We  have  learnt  to  walk  alone  and  shall  not  contentedly  sink 
again  into  bondage.  Whig  and  Tory  have  hitherto  been 
charmed  words,  but  their  spell  is  dissolved,  their  power  is 
broken.  We  are  Englishmen  still,  and  shall  not  fail  in  our  ser¬ 
vice  to  popular  rights,  but  a  new  element  has  been  infused  into 
our  political  life,  which  will  give  a  higher  range,  a  purer  tone, 
a  more  generous  impulse,  to  our  actions.  Let  dissenters  abide, 
as  we  are  confident  they  will  do,  by  the  course  they  have  com¬ 
menced,  and  the  religious  liberty  of  our  country  will  be  per¬ 
fected  at  no  distant  day. 

Another  fact  of  great  practical  importance,  elicited  by  the 
recent  elections,  is  the  substantial  agreement  of  our  Whig  and 
Conservative  politicians.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  they  are 
one.  Whatever  theoretical  varieties  may  characterize  their  poli¬ 
tical  creed,  they  know  no  difference  where  our  principles  and  inte¬ 
rests  are  involved.  We  speak  not  of  the  old  Tory  clique  which, 
with  diminished  ranks  and  faded  glory,  boast  of  the  spirit  that 
formerly  crowded  our  jails  with  confessors,  and  banished  our  fathers 
to  the  colonies.  We  refer  rather,  though  not  exclusively,  to  the 
more  moderate  and  reflecting  section  of  the  party  which  sympa¬ 
thizes  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  is  ready  to  move  forward  with  his 
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policy.  Between  these  and  the  Whig  supporters  of  Lord  John 
Russell  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish,  and  they  have  therefore  been 
ever  ready  to  unite  when,  by  doing  so,  they  could  defeat  a  dis¬ 
senting  candidate.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  failure — so  far  as 
it  can  be  called  such— of  London,  Leeds,  Halifax,  Norwich,  and 
other  places.  The  fact  is  significant  and  highly  instructive,  and 
dissenters  will  do  well  to  examine  it  closely.  For  ourselves,  we 
are  fully  satisfied.  The  result  of  these  contests  has  surpassed 
our  expectations.  The  constituencies  are  riper  for  ecclesiastical 
action  than  we  had  imagined.  Our  sentiments  are  more  w  idely 
ditfused,  are  better  understood,  are  moving  more  deeply  the 
hearts  of  our  people,  than  we  had  ventured  to  suppose.  Defeated 
for  the  moment,  we  have  insured  future  victory,  and  are  conse¬ 
quently  in  a  position  vjistiy  more  commanding  than  we  were 
three  months  since.  Our  opponents  know  this,  and  none  of 
them  better  than  those  who  are  loudest  in  their  maledictions. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  matter  somewhat  more  closelv. 
We  are  not  yet  furnished  with  an  analysis  of  the  London 
election,  and  can  therefore  speak  of  the  votes  given  only 
in  general  terms.  It  is  well  know  n  that  '  The  Dissenters'  Par¬ 
liamentary  Committee' repudiated  the  supposition  of  the  Premier 
representing  the  views  of  nonconformists.  They  did  this  openly, 
and  in  distinct  terms ;  and  counselled  their  constituents  to  refuse 
him  their  votes.  Lord  John  Russell,  however,  was  returned  at 
the  head  of  the  poll ;  and  the  fact  is  appealed  to  in  proof  of  the 
weakness  of  dissenters,  or  of  their  contemptuous  rejection  of  the 
counsel  given.  We  submit  that  neither  of  these  conclusions  is 
legitimate,  but  that  the  fact  admits  of  another  explanation 
in  better  keeping  with  the  truth  of  the  case.  From  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  city  contest  we  had  but  one  opinion,  and  that 
was,  that  the  issue  entirely  depended,  so  far  as  the  premier  was 
concerned,  on  the  course  that  would  be  pursued  by  the  more 
moderate  section  of  the  Conservatives.  If  left  to  the  Liberal 
portion  of  the  constituency,  his  rejection  was  certain;  but  if 
aided  from  the  enemy's  camp,  his  success  was  equally  sure. 
Such  was  our  judgment  before  the  contest,  and  we  are  now  in 
a  condition  distinctly  to  affirm  that  it  was  by  conservative  votes 
his  lordship's  majority  was  obtained.  We  say  nothing  of  the 
profuse  expenditure  of  the  liberal  party,  or  of  the  charges  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  Tory  press,  but,  without  fear  of  contradiction  from 
any  well-informed  and  impartial  man,  we  affirm  that  many 
hundred  Conservatives  came  to  the  rescue  of  his  lordship,  and 
thus  gained  him  the  victory.  We  speak  not  unadvisedly 
in  this,  nor  do  we  blame  Conservatives  for  having  done  so. 
They  acted  wisely,  and  with  forethought,  but  the  Liberals 
should  consider  well  before  they  boast  of  a  triumph  achieved  by 
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such  suspicious  means.  The  numbers  polled  for  the  respective 
candidates  are  clearly  confirmatory  of  our  view.  Lord  John 
Russell’s  majority  over  Mr.  Masterman,  the  only  avowed  con¬ 
servative  returned,  was  415,  whereas,  Mr.  Mastcrmaii’s  ma¬ 
jority  over  Mr.  Bevan,  the  highest  of  the  remaining  three  con¬ 
servatives,  was  1,454.  What  became  of  these  votes?  An  honest 
reply  to  this  question  will  diselose  the  true  character  of  the 
triumph  obtained.  The  votes  given  by  Conservatives  to  the 
Whig  minister,  were  the  severest  reflection  which  could  be  past 
on  his  policy.  They  justify  all  we  have  advanced,  and  show 
that  the  popular  party  must  find  other  leaders  than  those  which 
are  furnished  by  the  aristocracy.  When  the  hereditary  oppo¬ 
nents  of  freedom,  glorying  in  their  name  and  political  faith, 
bring  aid  to  the  professedly  liberal  camp,  the  common  sense  of 
Englishmen  will  know  what  conclusion  to  drjiw.  It  was  not, 
then,  from  the  insignificance  or  supiueness  of  dissenters  that  the 
Premier  drew  his  victory,  but  from  the  confidence  of  his  politi¬ 
cal  opponents  in  the  conservative  policy  of  his  administratior« 
Let  this  fact  be  known,  and  Whig  journalists  are  welcome  to 
all  the  consolation  which  his  lordship’s  return  can  yield. 

In  the  case  of  Leeds,  we  are  happily  supplied  with  fuller  and 
more  precise  data.  Figures  are  stubborn  things,  and  these  have 
been  furnished  by  the  editor  of  the  ^  Leeds  Mercury.’  It  is. 
well  known  that  the  attention  of  the  kingdom  was  directed  to 
Leeds,  as  having  taken  the  lead  in  opposition  to  the  educational 
policy  of  the  government ;  and  when  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Sturge 
was  known,  nothing  could  exceed  the  exultation  of  the  Whigs. 
It  was  instantly  proclaimed  as  decisive  of  the  contest,  and  was 
repeated  from  journal  to  journal  as  the  victory  of  knowledge 
over  ignorance,  of  constitutional  liberty  over  unscrupulous  and 
factious  opposition.  We  stay  not  to  remark  on  this  represen¬ 
tation.  Its  accuracy  is  sufficiently  discredited  by  the  character 
of  the  men  concerned.  Those  who  know  anything  of  Mr.  Sturge 
and  his  supporters,  will  know  how  to  estimate  such  wholesale 
vituperation.  Calm,  clear-sighted,  and  earnest,  eminent  for 
philanthropy  and  sound  political  knowledge,  they  need  no  vindi¬ 
cation  at  our  hands.  We  leave  both  their  character  and  their 
actions  to  the  impartial  judgment  of  their  countrymen,  assured 
that  the  decision  of  every  impartial  man  will  be  in  their  favour. 
Our  business  is  with  the  victory  achieved,  and  happily  we  are  not 
reduced,  as  in  the  case  of  London,  to  the  necessity  of  recurring  to 
general  considerations,  in  order  to  estimate  its  worth.  The  ‘  Leeds 
Mercury  ’  supplies  data,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  and 
a  more  discreditable  disclosure  than  which  it  makes,  has 
never  been  exhibited  even  in  the  party  history  of  our  country. 
For  the  honour  of  political  men  we  could  wish  it  had  been 
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otherwise.  But  the  facts  are  these,  and  let  our  readers  judge 
of  tlie  conclusion  which  should  be  formed.  There  were  three 
candidates, —  Mr.  Beckett,  a  Tory ;  Mr.  Marshall,  a  Whig- 
radical  ;  and  Mr.  Sturge,  a  complete  suffragist  and  voluntary. 
The  numbers  polled  were — Mr.  Beckett,  2529 ;  Mr.  Marshall, 
2172;  and  Mr.  Sturge,  1978.  The  political  creed  of  the  first 
two  were  in  direct  hostility.  Mr.  Beckett  and  Mr.  Marshall 
assumed  to  be  the  representatives  of  distinct  and  hostile  parties, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  charge  each  other  with  the  foulest 
political  heresies.  Yet,  in  violation  of  their  professions,  and 
with  the  avowed  design  of  excluding  Mr.  Sturge,  a  coalition 
was  effected  at  the  instance  of  the  Whigs.  No  matter  what 
became  of  principle,  what  damage  was  done  to  public  character, 
the  dissenting  candidate  must  be  excluded,  and  every  means 
were  fair  by  which  this  could  be  accomplished  I  The  following 
analysis  of  the  poll-book  speaks  for  itself.  We  take  it  from  the 
‘  Ijeeds  Mercury^  of  July  31,  merely  remarking,  that  the  total 
of  votes  is  nine  less  than  the  number  announced  at  the  de¬ 
claration  : — 

*  How  were  Mr.  Marshall's  numbers  made  up  ?  Did  he  realize 
that  *  majority  of  our  Liberal  electors,*  without  which  he  had  declared 
he  would  not  stand  ?  Did  his  chairman,  Mr.  Hamrr  Stansfirld,  find, 
as  he  deliberately  told  the  public,  and  ‘confidently  assured*  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall,  that  *  the  majority  of  Librral  blrctors  would  be  found  at  the 
poll  on  the  side  of  Mr,  Marshall,  and  not  of  Mr,  Sturge?*  How  scan¬ 
dalously  far  from  the  truth  were  these  assurances  and  assertions  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  analysis  of  Mr.  Marshall's  votes,  made  some¬ 
what  roughly,  but  by  a  very  experienced  and  accurate  election  agent ; — 


Analysis  of  Mr.  Marshall's  Votes. 

Liberals .  479 

Doubtful  and  unknown  (so  entered  by  the  registration 

agent  of  the  Liberals  at  the  registrations.) .  133 

Tories  .  1,551 


Total .  2,163 


Let  us  suppose  that  of  the  133  doubtful  and  unknown  voters,  one- 
third  (44)  may  be  ranked  as  Liberals,  and  two- thirds  (89)  as  Tories — 
not  an  improbable  supposition,  as  it  is  always  found  that  a  majority  of 
the  *  unknown*  votes  turn  out  to  be  against  the  party  to  whom  they  are 
thus  unknowm — it  would  then  appear  that  Mr.  Marshall's  poll  was 


made  up  as  follows,  viz.,  of — 

Liberals .  479 

Unknown  .  44 

Total  supposed  Liberals .  -  .  ■  523 

Tories .  1,551 

Unknown  .  89 

Total  supposed  Tories  .  . 1 ,640 
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*  Herb,  then,  is  Mr.  Marshall  recording  523  Liberal  votes  against 
Mr.  Sturge’s  1976.  That  is,  Mr.  Marshall,  ‘our  townsman,’  the 
great  and  liberal  manufacturer,  to  whose  personal  character  we  rejoice 
to  give  tribute  due,  obtains  about  one- fifth  of  all  the  Liberal  votes  ; 
and  Mr.  Sturok,  the  ‘stranger,’  obtains  four-fifths!  ! ! 

‘  But  even  of  Mr.  Marshall’s  523  Liberal  votes,  90  were  split  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  Mr.  Sturge,  leaving  the  number  of  Liberals  opposed 
to  Mr,  Sturge  only  433.' 

Upon  these  figures  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment.  The  fact 
which  they  disclose  lies  on  the  surface,  and  the  English  mind  is 
too  practical  to  overlook  it.  Of  2,400  or  2,500  Liberal  votes, 
Mr.  Marshall  secured  little  more  than  five  hundred,  including 
ninety  split  votes  with  Mr.  Sturge,  whilst  the  latter  polled  1976. 
Verily,  the  Whigs  are  welcome  to  their  triumph.  They  have 
dearly  purchased  it,  and  will  rue  the  day  when  passion 
tempted  them  to  sacrifice  self-respect  and  permanent  strength 
for  the  accomplishment  of  an  ephemeral  victory.  Their 
Tory  confederates  exulted  in  their  degradation,  and  taunted 
them  with  it.  Even  Mr.  Beckett  was  ungenerous  enough 
to  tell  his  supporters  that,  ^  he  gloried  in  the  blues  more 
than  ever.  They  had  not  only  now  to  settle  who  shall  be 
their  own  candidate,  but  the  other  party  also  came  to  them 
to  ask  who  shall  be  their  candidate,  and,'  added  he,  ‘you 
have  decided  that  knotty  point  for  them.' 

So  much  for  Leeds.  Let  us  now  turn  to  Halifax.  We 
have  not  yet  been  furnished  with  a  minute  analysis  of  the 
votes  given  in  this  borough.  Enough  however  is  known  to 
determine  the  point  now  under  consideration.  The  can¬ 
didates  were  four,  and  the  numbers  at  the  close  of  the  poll 
stood  thus:  Mr.  Edwards,  a  Tory,  511;  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  507;  Mr.  Miall,  349;  and  Mr. 
Jones,  280.  A  considerable  majority  was  thus  obtained 
for  the  Tory  and  Whig  candidates ;  and  the  fact  of  356 
votes  having  been  split  between  them,  sufficiently  explains  the 
way  in  which  this  was  secured.  ‘  Of  these  votes,'  says  the 
‘  Nonconformist/  ‘  between  fifty  and  sixty,  upon  a  rough  calcu¬ 
lation,  were  primary  Whig  votes,  and  considerably  upwards  of 
200  were  primary  Tory  votes.  We  have  the  means  of  knowing 
that  the  exchange  of  votes  between  the  two  parties  took  place 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Chancellor  himself — that  it  was  the 
only  mode  left  him  of  evading  an  ignominious  defeat — and  that, 
had  he  not  received  the  aid  of  those  political  foes,  against 
whom  he  has  fought  for  fifteen  years  past,  in  the  borough  of 
Halifax,  he  would  have  stood  lowest  on  the  poll.'  Here,  then, 
is  another  of  the  Whig  triumphs,  and  let  impartial  men  say  what 
is  its  worth.  It  has,  indeed,  accomplished  the  purpose  of  the 
VOL.  XXII.  n  B 
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hour.  An  obnoxious  candidate  has  been  defeated.  Mr.  Miall 
has  been  prevented,  for  a  time,  from  entering  St.  Stephen  s  as 
the  advocate  of  our  views ;  the  rising  waters  have  been  dammed 
up,  and,  in  the  folly  of  their  momentary  exultation,  our  oppo¬ 
nents  imagine  that  they  have  achieved  a  victory.  Well,  let 
them  make  much  of  it.  We  err  greatly  if  it  prove  not  the  last 
they  will  obtain  in  this  borough.  One  thing  is  evident,  and  with 
this  we  are  content : — of  the  liberal  constituency  of  Halifax,  dis¬ 
senters  constitute  by  far  the  most  powerful  section ;  and  now 
they  know  their  strength,  and  are  about  to  organize,  they 
cannot  well  fail  on  the  next  occasion. 

‘No  words  of  ours,'  says  the  ‘Nonconformist,'  ‘can  express 
our  admiration  of  the  earnestness,  the  vigilance,  the  self-sacri¬ 
fice,  the  unremitting  activity  of  the  dissenters  during  this  elec¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Mialfs  committee  worked  night  and  day,  spared  no 
pains,  shrunk  from  no  legitimate  expense,  thoroughly  identi¬ 
fied  themselves  with  their  candidate,  and,  from  first  to  last, 
evineed  an  attachment  to  their  principles,  the  depth  of  which 
nothing  but  true  religion  can  produce.  They  were  defeated  by 
a  combination  such  as  they  had  never  anticipated,  but  their 
gallantry  has  won  for  Halifax  in  future  two  seats  for  Noncon- 
formist  candidates.' 

Let  us  turn  next  to  Norwich,  where,  with  minor  variations, 
the  same  general  result  is  seen.  At  Leeds  and  Halifax,  Whig 
candidates  were  returned  by  Tory  votes ;  but  at  Norwich,  the 
Marquis  of  Douro  was  indebted  for  his  election  to  the  split  votes 
of  the  Whigs.  Mr.  Parry  was  introduced  to  the  constituency  at 
the  eleventh  hour.  He  did  not  come  forward  as  a  dissenting 
candidate,  but  avowing,  distinctly  and  without  reserve,  the  anti¬ 
state-church  principle,  he  received,  with  partial  exceptions,  the 
cordial  support  of  nonconformists.  At  the  close  of  the  poll,  the 
numbers  were  : — Mr.  Peto,  2,448 ;  the  Marquis  of  Douro,  1,727 ; 
and  Mr.  Parry,  1,572.  The  majority  of  the  Marquis,  therefore, 
over  Mr.  Parry  was  only  155,  though  it  included  two  hundred 
and  seventy  votes  drawn  from  the  professed  liberals  of  Norwich. 
Even  with  such  aid,  the  success  of  the  Marquis  was  for  a 
time  very  doubtful ;  and  we  know,  on  good  authority,  that 
the  slightest  deviation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Parry's  friends  from 
the  course  to  which  they  had  pledged  themselves,  would  have 
secured  the  return  of  that  gentleman.  A  small  sum  would 
have  turned  the  scale,  but  they  nobly  spurned  the  offer,  and 
preferred  temporary  defeat  to  the  loss  of  character.  To  Mr. 
Parry  we  are  absolutely  unknown,  but  it  is  simple  justice  to  say, 
that  his  demeanour  throughout  the  contest  was  worthy  of  the 
English  gentleman,  and  of  the  champion  of  popular  rights. 
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He  did  full  justice  to  the  private  virtues  of  Mr.  Peto,  scrupu¬ 
lously  abstained  from  all  unworthy  personalities,  and  laid  the 
basis  of  a  public  reputation,  to  which  the  electors  of  Norwich,  if 
we  do  not  greatly  err,  will  render  full  justice  at  no  distant  day. 
Taking  all  things  into  account,  we  look  to  the  Norwich  election 
as  one  of  the  proudest  victories  of  the  popular  cause,  whether  we 
regard  the  temper  in  which  that  cause  was  advocated,  the  strength 
which  it  arrayed,  or  the  foundation  laid  for  eventual  and  speedy 
triumph.  Let  another  election  occur — and  it  cannot  be  long 
delayed — and  we  confidently  expect  to  see  a  second  Liberal  re¬ 
turned  for  Norwich. 

We  are  not  yet  supplied  with  materials  on  which  a  satis¬ 
factory  judgment  can  be  formed  respecting  Ipswich,  Boston, 
Huddersfield,  Wakefield,  and  other  places ;  but  from  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  has  reached  us,  we  feel  assured  that  thev  illus- 
trate  the  same  fact,  and  may  be  put  in  the  same  category  as  the 
other  places  we  have  named.  The  Whigs  have  committed  a  gross 
blunder.  For  a  temporary  triumph  they  have  undermined 
their  permanent  strength.  The  year  1847  will  be  memorable  in 
their  history.  Long  declining  in  public  confidence,  their  de¬ 
scent  will  now  be  swift  and  unlamented ;  whilst  English  liberty, 
freed  from  aristocratic  control,  will  speed  forward  with  a  bound 
to  its  destined  goal.  The  real  contest  of  the  age  lies  between 
aristocracy  and  the  people,  and  the  policy  recently  adopted  by  the 
Whigs  will  do  much  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  latter. 

‘  The  Whigs,  indeed,'  remarks  the  *  Norfolk  News,'  '  may 
attempt  to  set  public  opinion  at  defiance,  and  patch  up  a  com¬ 
promise  w  ith  Toryism ;  and  their  conduct  at  many  of  the  elec¬ 
tions,  as  during  the  past  session  of  parliament,  goes  to  show 
that  this  is  their  plan.  At  Leeds,  Boston,  Halifax,  Ipswich, 
Norwich,  and  other  places,  highly  popular  reformers,  supported 
by  large  minorities  of  the  electors,  and  by  the  universal  and 
enthusiastic  sympathies  of  the  non-electors,  have  been  defeated 
by  a  coalition  of  the  ministerial  and  Conservative  candidates. 
The  attempt,  however,  cannot  succeed.  If  persisted  in,  it  must 
prove  suicidal,  by  precipitating  the  fall  of  an  aristocracy,  which 
has  only  been  maintained  thus  far  by  the  semblance  at  least  of 
an  alliance  between  one  of  its  parties  and  the  people.  The 
Whigs  have  already  lost  far  more  in  character  by  their  apostacy, 
than  they  have  gained  in  numbers.  Coalitions  of  all  sorts  are 
deservedly  unpopular,  involving,  as  they  of  necessity  do  a  compro¬ 
mise  of  principle.  But  a  coalition  of  professed  Liberals  with 
the  hereditary  foes  of  freedom,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
stifling  the  popular  voice,  is  a  fatal  blunder.  The  return  of 
Mr.  Parry  for  Norwich  would  not  have  proved  half  so  severe  a 
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blow  to  our  local  Whig  leaders,  as  the  victory  of  the  Marquis  of 
Douro,  secured  by  their  votes.’ 

But  it  is  alleged  that  we  have  gained  nothing  by  our  move- 
meuts.  It  might  be  sufficient  in  reply  to  say,  that  we  have  at 
least  unmasked  our  leaders,  have  learnt  the  value  of  their  pro¬ 
fessions,  been  taught  confidence  in  our  own  principles,  and 
reliance  on  our  own  energy  and  strength.  Had  we  gained 
nothing  more  than  this,  our  labour  would  have  been  well  spent, 
and  we  should  be  content.  For  a  first  essay  it  might  satisfy 
more  avaricious  minds  than  ours.  But  is  this  all  ?  Most 
certainly  not,  our  opponents  themselves  being  judges.  In 
proof  of  our  statement  let  a  few  simple  facts  be  pondered.  In 
anticipation  of  the  election,  the  Committee  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenting  Deputies  of  the  three  denominations  in  London,  sent 
a  series  of  questions  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  then  announced 
themselves  as  candidates  for  London,  and  its  surrounding  bo¬ 
roughs  and  counties.  On  receipt  of  their  replies  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Deputies  was  summoned,  and  the  following  reso- 
tion  adopted  at  that  meeting  records  the  answers  obtained. 

*  From  the  replies  of  the  following  gentlemen  to  the  questions  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Committee  of  Deputies  or  from  other  public  avowals  of 
opinion  made  by  them,  this  meeting  is  satisfied  that  they  entertain  sub¬ 
stantially  correct  views  on  the  great  questions  of  civil  and  religious 
libertv,  which  are  likelv  to  come  under  the  notice  of  the  new  Parliament, 
and  deserve  the  cordial  and  stedfast  support  of  all  Protestant  Dissenting 
electors  in  the  ensuing  general  election. 

James  Pattison,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  General  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  M.P. ; 
Charles  Lushington,  Esq. ;  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  Bart,  M.P. ;  T.  S.  Dun- 
combe,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  T.  Wakley,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  the  Right  Hon.  Tennyson 
D*E\Ticourt,  M.P.  ;  George  Thompson,  Esq. ;  Thomas  Alcock,  Esq.; 
the  Honourable  P.  I^ocke  King;  Sir  William  Clay,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Charles 
Pearson,  Esq.;  D.  W.  Har\’ey,  Esq.  ;  Mr.  Alderman  Humphrey,  M.P. ; 
Rear-Admiral  Dundas,  M.P. 

Of  these  gentlemen,  fourteen  have  been  elected,  the  remain¬ 
ing  one  having  withdrawn  from  the  contest  under  circumstances 
which  must  prevent  his  again  obtaining  the  confidence  of  a 
popular  constituency.  But  more  than  this.  The  circumstances 
attending  the  return  of  some  of  these  gentlemen  have  demon¬ 
strated  a  degree  of  strength  on  which  the  most  sanguine 
did  not  calculate.  Few  ventured  to  anticipate  the  rejection  of 
Mr.  Hawes  at  Lambeth.  His  local  influence  was  known  to  be 
great.  His  attention  to  the  interests  of  his  constituents  had 
secured  him  many  friends,  and  his  respectability  of  character 
and  business  habits  aflorded  ground  of  confidence  which  his  sup¬ 
porters  deemed  impregnable.  On  the  other  hand,  his  votes  had 
been  hostile  to  the  views  of  his  dissenting  constituents,  and  they 
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resolved,  therefore,  to  place  Mr.  Pearson  at  the  head  of  the  poll, 
and,  if  possible,  to  return  Mr.  D’Eyncourt  with  him.  The  former 
would  have  been  a  significant  hint,  but  the  latter  was  like  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall.  What,  then.  Inis  been  the  result? 
Throughout  the  day  Mr.  Pearson  headed  the  poll,  but,  up  to  two 
o’clock,  Mr.  Hawes  was  second  on  the  list ;  when  the  dissenting 
electors,  who  had  previously  plumped  for  Mr.  Pearson,  split 
their  votes  between  him  and  Mr.  D’Evneourt.  The  effect  was 
instantly  visible,  and  the  rejection  of  the  Under-Secretary  for 
the  Colonies  ensued  in  consequence. 

The  triumph  of  our  cause  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  was  still  more 
signal.  Mr.  George  Thompson  was  returned  by  a  majority  of 
3,646  over  Major-General  Fox,  the  government  candidate,  and 
of  2,429  over  Sir  William  Clay,  his  other  opponent.*  From  the 
first  hour  of  polling,  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  issue  so  far  as 
our  candidate  was  concerned.  He  at  once  took  the  lead,  and 
maintained  it  throughout  the  day.  So  decided,  indeed,  was  his 
majority,  that,  had  the  confidence  of  our  friends  equalled  their 
strength,  a  second  Voluntary  might  have  been  associated  with 
him.  And  this  victory,  be  it  remembered,  was  achieved  without 
a  single  paid  agent,  and  in  opposition  to  the  strenuous  efforts 
of  the  publican  class.  Nor  is  this  all.  Not  only,  as  already 
noted,  have  fourteen  out  of  the  fifteen  candidates  recommended 
by  the  dissenting  deputies  been  elected,  but  further  communi¬ 
cation  has  induced  the  adhesion  of  some  others.  Gentlemen 
who  were  ignorant  of  our  principles,  or  perhaps  indifferent  to 
them,  have  been  convinced  of  their  soundness,  or  satisfied  of  the 
expediency  of  their  advocacy.  This  was  the  case  in  Marylebone, 
and  in  the  Citv.  In  the  former  instance,  Lord  Stuart  was  in- 
duced,  by  the  representations  made  to  him,  to  remove  the  objec¬ 
tions  which  had  existed ;  and  the  following  resolution  was  con¬ 
sequently  adopted  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  Nonconformist 
electors  of  that  borough  : — ‘  That  this  meeting,  having  heard 
with  great  satisfaction  that,  in  a  conference  with  Lord  Dudley 
Coutts  Stuart,  those  points  of  ditterence  which  existed  between 
his  lordship  and  the  Nonconformists  of  the  borough  have  been 

*  We  have  been  much  pained  to  hear  of  some  of  the  votes  recorded 
in  the  course  of  this  election,  and  cannot  understand  how  the  par¬ 
ties  giving  them  can  retain  an  atom  of  self-respect.  That  gentlemen 
in  the  Ordnance  service  should  vote  for  Major-general  Fox,  who  is  at 
the  head  of  that  department,  may  be  comprehended ;  hut  that  dissenting 
ministers  should  record  their  votes  for  the  supporter  of  ecclesiastical  en¬ 
dowments,  and  in  opposition  to  the  advocate  of  scriptural  voluntaryism, 
does  surprise  and  pain  us.  Surely  such  men  are  out  oi  their  proper  place, 
and  the  sooner  they  put  themselves  right  the  better.  We  do  not,  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  question  their  title  to  do  as  they  please  ;  we  only  demur  to  the 
morality  of  their  procedure.  At  any  rate  we  claim  for  dissenters  generally, 
to  be  exempted  from  the  disgrace  and  guilt  of  such  inconsistency. 
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wholly  removed,  pledges  itself  to  use  its  best  exertions  for  re¬ 
turning  him  to  parliament,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall/  In  the  case  of  the  City  of  London,  an  equally  gratifying 
result  was  obtained,  which  was  announced  by  ‘  The  Dissenters' 
Parliamentary  Committee,'  in  the  following  terms : — ‘  lu  pursu¬ 
ance  of  the  important  object  for  which  this  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  they  have  closely  and  anxiously  investigated  the  claims 
of  the  different  candidates  for  the  City  on  the  votes  of  consistent 
dissenters ;  and  they  have  the  satisfaction  to  state,  that  they 
have  received  from  the  Baron  Rothschild  and  Sir  George  Larpent 
the  assurance  that  they  will  on  all  occasions  oppose  every  grant 
for  the  endowment  of  any  religious  body  whatever ;  and  will 
oppose  the  interference  of  government  in  any  way  with  the  reli¬ 
gions  education  of  the  people.  Considering  this  fact,  and  that 
in  our  late  highly-respected  member,  James  Pattison,  Esq.,  we 
have  a  true  and  consistent  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
we  recommend  you  to  support  on  the  day  of  election, — James 
Pattison,  Esq.,  the  Baron  Rothschild,  and  Sir  George  Larpent, 
Bart.’  The  first  two  of  these  gentlemen  have  been  returned, 
and  the  third,  as  is  well  known,  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
three  only.  The  result  would  unquestiom\bly  have  been  diller- 
ent,  had  entire  confidence  been  reposed  in  Sir  George  Larpent. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  case.  It  was  only  at  the  last 
moment  that  he  committed  himself,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  done,  nullified,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  its  practical 
worth.  We  are  personally  cognizant  of  several  votes  which 
were  withheld  on  this  account.  To  the  fourteen  recommended 
by  the  deputies,  we  must  therefore  add.  Lord  Dudley  Stuart, 
and  the  Baron  Rothschild.  Middlesex,  also,  has  brought  us 
help,  and  by  returning  Mr.  Ralph  Osborne,  has  sent  to  the 
Commons-House  a  thorough  reformer,  and  an  enlightened  advo¬ 
cate  of  religious  liberty. 

On  turning  from  London  to  the  country  we  meet  with  many 
indications  of  the  progress  of  our  sentiments.  The  most  marked 
of  these  is  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Macaulay  at  Edinburgh.  We 
arc  not  surprised  at  the  wrath  which  this  event  has  elicited, 
though  there  is  something  amusing  in  the  form  which  it 
takes.  To  judge  from  the  language  of  Whig  journalists,  we 
should  conclude  that  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  have  inflicted 
an  irreparable  injury  on  our  national  interests,  and  covered 
themselves  with  eternal  disgrace.  From  having  been  the  most 
intelligent,. independent,  and  honest  constituency,  they  are  sud¬ 
denly  become  a  by- word  and  reproach.  We  could  smile  at  all 
this,  and  let  it  pass,  if  there  were  not  involved  some  most  un¬ 
constitutional  doctrines.  Our  system  of  representation,  though 
miserably  defective,  is  something  more  than  nominal.  It  in- 
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volves  a  right  on  the  part  of  electors,  as  well  as,  and  even  prior 
to,  any  claim  on  the  part  of  the  representative.  It  knows  nothing 
of  a  vested  interest,  so  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned,  but  leaves 
the  constituency  a  free  right  of  choice  as  to  the  persons  who 
shall  represent  it  in  St.  Stephen's.  To  suppose  otherwise,  as 
much  of  the  language  now  uttered  really  implies,  is  to  reduce 
our  boasted  liberty  to  a  name,  and  to  establish  an  oligarchy, 
under  the  form  of  a  free  constitution.  The  right,  therefore,  of 
the  Edinburgh  electors  being  conceded,  the  wisdom  of  their 
choice  is  the  only  thing  to  be  considered.  We  admit  Mr. 
Macaulay’s  talents,  and  had  his  appearance  at  Edinburgh  been 
that  of  a  literary  man  only,  we  should  have  regretted  his  rejection. 
But  this  was  not  the  case.  He  did  not  present  himself  in  any 
such  character.  His  appearance  was  that  of  a  politician ;  and  the 
favour  he  solicited  was  not  honour  to  his  literary  merits,  but 
confidence  in  his  professions  and  policy  as  a  statesman.  He 
asked  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  to  return  him  to  the  imperial 
parliament  as  the  representative  and  advocate  of  their  views. 
This  was  his  request,  and  hence  his  rejection.  They  knew  that 
he  differed  from  them  on  what  they  deemed  the  most  important 
of  all  subjects,  and  had  gone  out  of  his  w  ay  to  mark  his  con¬ 
tempt  of  their  views;  and  they  therefore,  as  honest  men,  de¬ 
clined  to  continue  him  as  their  representative,  and  wisely  pre¬ 
ferred  intrusting  their  interests  to  one  of  themselves,  on  whose 
advocacy  they  had  better  grounds  for  relying.  Mr.  Cowan  is, 
doubtless,  the  inferior  of  Mr  Macaulay  in  point  of  talent ;  but 
this  was  not  the  point  to  be  decided.  He  was  the  sounder 
politician  of  the  two,  and  his  view  s  more  accurately  express .  the 
sentiments  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  language  of  Whig  advo¬ 
cates  respecting  Mr.  Macaulay  is  disgustingly  laudatory.  We 
have  no  desire  to  do  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  wrong,  but  we 
have  yet  to  learn  that  his  political  services  entitle  him  to  any 
such  apotheosis  as  his  flatterers  are  now  attem|)ting.  A  few 
splendid  speeches  in  the  course  of  a  session,  if  well  timed,  may 
constitute  a  powerful  claim  on  party  gratitude,  but  the  nation 
is  yet  waiting  for  any  signal  proof  of  the  political  sagacity  and 
eminent  public  services  of  the  ex-member. 

It  is  important  that  the  character  of  the  Edinburgh  election 
should  be  understood.  It  has  been  grossly  misrepresented,  and 
many  are  interested  in  keeping  up  the  delusion.  The  two  great 
parties  of  the  kingdom  are  alike  concerned  in  this  matter,  and 
we  consequently  look  in  vain  to  Whig  or  Tory  journalists  for  a 
calm  and  accurate  exposition  of  the  case.  The  most  paltry 
motives  are  attributed,  causes  utterly  inadequate  are  assigned 
to  the  effect,  local  and  temporary  passions  are  represented  as 
uppermost,  and  even  chance,  that  most  convenient,  but  least 
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satisfactorj,  of  all  reasons,  is  invoked  to  explain  the  mystery. 
A  simple  solution,  however,  is  at  hand,  and  we  give  it  from  the 
*  Nonconformist  *  of  August  11th : — 

*A  short  time  ago/, says  the  editor,  ‘one  or  tw’o  persons,  who 
heartily  approved  of  the  conduct  at  elections  recommended  by  the  Anti- 
State -Church  Conference,  resolved  either  to  start  a  Voluntary  for  Edin¬ 
burgh,  or  to  abstain  entirely  from  interfering  in  the  election.  They 
accordingly  began  to  look  about  them  for  some  individual,  who,  while 
holding  similar  opinions  with  themselves  on  the  church  and  state  ques¬ 
tion,  occupied  at  the  same  time  a  position  such  as  might  warrant  the 
expectation  that  he  would  meet  with  support  from  other  classes  of  the 
electors.  About  the  same  period,  some  leading  members  of  the  Free 
Church,  apprehensive  of  the  endowment  of  the  Homan  Catholics  in 
Ireland,  strongly  disapproving  of  the  new  Whig  principles  in  religious 
matters,  and  having  no  confidence  in  Mr.  Macaulay  as  a  member  of  an 
administration  professing  such  principles,  had  also  come  to  the  determi¬ 
nation  to  oppose  his  return.  Neither  of  these  parties  were  so  foolish 
as  to  regard  Mr.  Macaulay’s  abilities  alone  as  affording  any  reason  why 
he  should  not  be  turned  out.  They  preferred  one  silent  vote  against 
endow’ments  to  a  great  many  brilliant  speeches  in  favour  of  them, — 
conduct,  one  would  l)e  inclined  to  think,  which  every  man  would  perceive 
to  be  perfectly  reasonable.  *  *  *  In  pursuance  of  this  object,  the 

individuals  referred  to — those  of  the  Free  Church  being  opposed  to  fur¬ 
ther  endow^ments,  those  of  Voluntary  persuasions  disapproving  of  all  en¬ 
dowments  whatever — had  their  attention  directed  to  Mr.  Charles  Cowan, 
as  a  man  in  every  way  meeting  their  wants.  Highly  respected  by  the 
Free  Church  as  a  liberal  and  active  member  of  that  communion,  yet 
going  further  than  most  Free  Churchmen  in  his  opposition  to  church 
establishments — far  enough,  indeed,  to  come  up  to  the  mark  chalked 
out  by  the  Conference — having  a  strong  hold  on  the  commercial  interest, 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a  partner  in  perhaps  the  first  house 
in  the  city — an  active  member,  moreover,  of  the  Association  for  Excise 
Reform,  and  having  good  personal  qualifications — Mr.  Cowan  was  at 
once  pronounced  to  be  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  be  brought  forward  as 
a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the  city.  We  defy  any  man  to  shew 
wherein  consists  the  want  of  principle  in  making  use  of  such  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  circumstances.  *  *  *  Mr.  Cowan  would  have  gained  the 

election  without  the  assistance  of  the  Excise  Reform  Association  as  a 
body.  The  w’hole  support  the  association  gave  is  understood  not  to  have 
amounted  to  above  betw’een  400  and  500  votes.  His  ‘majority  over 
Macaulay  was  nearly  600 ;  and  out  of  the  400  or  500  association  votes, 
he  would  probably  have  had  about  a  half,  whatever  his  opinions  regarding 
excise  reform  had  been.  Of  the  dissenters  and  free  churchmen  a  mere 
fraction,  as  examination  of  the  polling-books  proves,  voted  for  Macaulay. 
They  voted  almost  to  a  man  for  Cowan,  and  the  vast  proportion  of  their 
votes  for  him  w’ere  plumpers.  These  two  classes  combined  formed  Mr. 
Cowan’s  great  support,  but  yet  alone  they  would  not  have  carried  hinii 
It  was  necessary  to  success  that  the  candidate  should  be  free  from  all 
cliquery,  and  party,  and  ministerial  connexion — one  who  would  do  more 
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for  the  place  he  represented  than  distribute  government  offices  among 
the  members  of  his  committee  and  their  relations,  which  has  hitherto 
been  the  utmost  extent  of  Whig  liberality  in  the  Scottish  metropolis,  un¬ 
less  we  except  the  removal  of  government  offices  to  Ijondon,  whither 
has  also  been  removed  a  great  portion  of  its  most  promising  youth,  who 
have  the  good  fortune  to  be  nephews  or  cousins  to  inembers  of  the  clique. 
Mr.  Cowman,  in  this  respect,  also  gave  satisfaction  ;  and  citizens  who 
usually  never  interfere  in  politics  came  out  to  vote  for  him  because  he  is 
unimpeachable  in  his  character  for  honesty  and  independence.  If  in 
such  a  combination  as  this,  with  the  slight  exception  alluded  to,  there 
he  want  of  principle,  then  must  that  word  principle  have  changed  its 
meaning  of  late.  We  have  always  understood,  that  in  such  matters  as 
these,  true  principle  consisted  in  neglecting  party  connexions,  and  regard¬ 
ing  the  candidates  themselves  and  their  own  individual  opinions.’ 

Such  were  the  facts  of  the  Edinburgh  election,  and  on  several 
accounts  we  regard  the  result  with  complacency.  No  states¬ 
man  of  the  day  needed,  more  than  Mr.  Macaulay,  the  lesson  it 
teaches.  He  has  too  successfully  cultivated  some  of  the  worst 
qualities  of  his  party,  has  mistaken  hauteur  for  independence, 
and  contempt  of  others  for  self-respect,  llis  personal  popularity 
was  therefore  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  his  return  would  have  con- 
firmed  all  those  tendencies  of  his  character  which  specially 
needed  correction.  The  airs  of  aristocracy  are  sufliciently 
ridiculous,  even  when  sanctioned  by  a  long  pedigree,  but  they 
are  absolutely  laughable  when  aped  by  the  man  of  yesterday. 
Lord  John  Russell  has  more  than  enough  of  this,  but  Mr.  Ma¬ 
caulay  has  secured  to  himself  an  unquestioned  superiority.  We 
are  glad  therefore,  he  has  been  taught  a  lesson,  and  hope  it  will 
prove  useful. 

The  rejection  of  such  a  man,  by  such  a  constituency,  is  also 
a  most  significant  hint  to  the  Whig  ministry.  Edinburgh  has 
hitherto  been  considered  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Whig 
party.  It  has  been  little  more  than  a  government  borough, 
and  its  representation  has  been  successively  held  by  Whig 
placemen.  Its  defection  will  therefore  alarm,  and,  in  concur¬ 
rence  with  other  events,  will  admonish  the  Premier  of  the 
necessity  of  pursuing  a  different  policy.  The  most  hopeful 
political  sign  of  these  times  is  the  breaking  up  of  party  rule. 
It  has  endured  already  too  long;  and  when  the  history  of  its 
overthrow  is  penned,  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Macaulay  at  Edinburgh 
will  occupy  a  prominent  place. 

We  are  further,  and  especially,  gratified  by  this  event,  as  it 
proves  the  growth  of  voluntaryism,  and  the  consistency  of  its 
advocates.  Disguise  the  fact  as  they  may,  misrepresent  it  as 
they  please,  none  are  more  sensible  than  the  Whigs,  that  this 
has  been  the  most  potent  cause  of  all.  This  is  obvious,  even 
from  the  version  of  the  *  Spectator,*  which  is,  of  course,  suf- 
VOL.  XXII.  c  c 
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ficiently  tinged  with  the  misapprehension  and  bitterness  of  its 
school.  ^  It  is  not  liberalism/  says  this  erratic  journal,  *  which  has 
ousted  Mr.  Hawes  from  Lambeth,  or  Mr.  Macaulay  from  Edin¬ 
burgh,  but  sectarianism*  The  mctining  of  this  is  plain  enough, 
and  we  accept  the  admission,  while  we  deny  the  correctness  of 
the  charge  implied.  Special  objections  are  entertained  against 
Mr.  Macaulay,  from  the  conviction  that  the  sophistries  he  uttered 
in  the  House  have  not  commanded  his  own  conviction.  We  have, 
unhappily  for  his  reputation,  his  written  sentiments,  and  know, 
therefore,  how’  to  estimate  the  splendid  oratory  and  apparent 
earnestness  with  which  he  has  advocated  the  worst  measures  of 
his  party.  We  can  respect  an  honest  opponent,  though  we 
deem  his  creed  intolerant,  but  no  eloquence  can  reconcile  us  to 
the  man  who,  for  party  purposes  or  personal  aggrandizement, 
can  give  utterance  to  sophisms,  the  hollowness  of  which  he  must 
be  the  first  to  perceive.  Mr.  Macaulay  has  not  only  pledged 
himself  to  the  ecclesiastical  aud  educational  policy  of  the  Whigs, 
but  has  shown  the  irritation  of  a  man  dissatisfied  with  his  own 
course,  by  affecting  contempt  towards  those  who  are  more 
honest  than  himself. 

Many  other  hopeful  indications  have  been  exhibited,  on 
which  we  arc  prevented,  by  want  of  space,  from  dwelling.  Some 
of  the  largest  constituencies  of  the  empire  have  returned 
enlightened  aud  earnest  voluntaries.  Manchester  has  done 
itself  honour  by  deputing  Mr.  Bright  to  represent  it  in  the 
Commons*  House.  Bradford  has  replaced  Colonel  Thompson 
in  the  assembly  from  which  he  ought  never  to  have  been  absent; 
and  East  Surrey,  West  Kent,  West  Norfolk,  and  other  counties 
have  proved,  that  agricultural  districts  may  yet  constitute  our 
strength,  from  the  living  evidence  they  furnish  of  the  ineffi¬ 
cacy  and  oppression  of  a  state-paid  clergy. 

To  these  things  we  can  only  allude  at  present,  as  there  are 
some  topics,  pertaining  to  the  future,  at  which  we  must  glance. 
We  have  seen,  as  yet,  only  'the  beginning  of  the  end.*  The 
first  stage  of  the  final  conflict  is  now  passed  through.  Some 
years  have  been  occupied  iu  rousing  dissenters  to  a  due  appre¬ 
ciation  of  their  position  and  responsibilities.  The  effort  was, 
for  a  time  unpopular.  Those  who  conducted  it  were  subjected 
to  misapprehension  and  contumely.  Their  motives  were  im¬ 
pugned  ;  their  spirit  was  mistaken.  At  length,  however,  they 
are  understood.  A  great  change  has  come  over  the  dissenting 
community ;  and,  in  the  elections  just  closed,  we  have  had  the 
first  expression  of  the  new  thoughts  and  purposes  which  have 
arisen.  The  cogitations  of  many  minds  have  converged  to  one 
{^iut ;  the  labours  of  devout  men,  conducted  in  private,  and  per¬ 
sisted  in  amidst  indifference  or  hostility,  have  produced  their 
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result.  The  under  current  has  risen  to  the  surface,  and  our 
politicians  are  amazed  at  the  vastness  of  its  volume  and  the 
rapidity  of  its  course.  So  far  all  is  well,  but  we  must  not  stop 
here.  The  progress  we  have  gained  must  stimulate  our  efforts, 
the  point  to  which  we  have  attained  must  be  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  other  and  more  systematic  labours.  Now  is  the  pre¬ 
cise  moment  for  action.  Our  people  are  prepared,  the  nation 
looks  to  us  with  hope,  and  we  must  instantly  show  ourselves 
worthy  of  the  confidence  inspired.  The  procedure  of  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League  affords  an  admirable  precedent,  and  we  must 
be  prompt  and  single-minded  in  its  imitation. 

Our  first  duty  respects  the  registration.  Hitherto  Dissenters 
have  neglected  it.  As  free-traders,  we  have  been  ready  to  qualify, 
but,  as  friends  of  religious  liberty,  we  have  done  nothing. 
The  victory  of  the  League  w  as  Jichieved  mainly  in  the  registra¬ 
tion  courts,  and  its  triumph  has  left  an  immense  power  in  our 
hands,  which  we  must  now"  consolidate  and  strengthen.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  freeholds  have  been  purchased  by  dissenters,  and  we 
are  glad  to  read  in  the  '  Norfolk  News’  of  the  14th  of  August, 
the  proposal  of  Mr.  Tillett  for  the  formation  of  an  ‘  Electoral 
League  for  extending  the  county  franchise,  and  securing  the 
return  of  Independent  members.’  The  suggestion  is  well  timed, 
and  the  plan  submitted  is  admirably  suited  to  its  object.  It 
has  our  best  wishes,  and  shall  receive  our  most  cordial  aid. 
Other  opportunities  will  occur  for  expounding  its  details,  and  we 
therefore  content  ourselves,  at  present,  with  this  passing  refer¬ 
ence. 

Our  efforts  must  not  be  limited  to  the  counties.  In  the 
boroughs  we  have  vast  power  ready  to  our  hands,  and  nothing 
is  wanting  save  organization  to  call  it  forth,  and  prepare  it  for 
effective  action.  Let  this  be  superinduced  on  the  materials 
existing,  and  another  election  will  not  pass  without  demon¬ 
strating  the  certain  triumph  of  our  principles.  Let  steps, 
therefore,  be  immediately  taken  in  every  borough  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  to  ascertain  our  electoral  strength,  not  merely,  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  the  number  of  voters  technically  called  dissenters, 
but  the  number  who  hold  fast  our  Anti-State-Church  principle, 
and  are  prepared,  whether  on  religious,  social,  or  other  grounds, 
honestly  to  apply  it.  Let  lists  of  such  be  carefully  prepared, 
a!id  let  measures  be  adopted  to  secure  prompt  and  united  action. 
Special  attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  insertion  on  the 
register  of  every  qualified  name.  Our  friends  have  been  sadly 
negligent  on  tiiis  point,  and  there  are  consequently  but  few 
tow'ns  in  which  material  additions  may  not  be  made  to  the 
number  of  our  voters.  Various  causes  have  contributed  to  this. 
In  some  cases  it  has  resulted  from  mere  thoughtlessness,  in 
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others,  from  ignorance  of  the  forms  prescribed,  and  in  many, 
from  desire  to  avoid  the  ill-will  and  possible  injury  which  might 
follow  an  honest  exercise  of  the  franchise.  The  first  class  must 
be  roused  from  their  indifference,  the  second  be  assisted 
with  competent  advice,  and  the  third  be  taught  the  paramount 
claims  of  religious  duty.  There  is  a  large  mass  of  electoral 
power  scattered  through  the  kingdom,  which  has  hitherto  lain 
dormant,  but  which,  under  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  system 
we  counsel,  would  take  shape,  and  be  added  to  our  effective 
strength.  It  needs  only  combination  to  be  called  forth,  and  is 
clearly  at  our  command,  since  our  opponents  have  done  their 
utmost  to  augment  tlieir  strength,  and  it  is  the  fear  of  their 
displeasure  which  has  deterred  the  more  timid  of  our  number 
from  registering  themselves.  Combination  will  give  to  the  many 
power  to  contend  against  the  intimidation  of  the  few,  and  thus 
annihilate  the  disgraceful  serfdom  in  which  some  are  held.  Let 
the  results  of  such  an  organization  be  added  to  the  minorities 
which  recently  polled  on  behalf  of  our  principles,  in  Leeds, 
Halifax,  Worcester,  Ipswich,  Wakefield,  Huddersfield,  Stock- 
port,  and  Bolton,  and  a  marvellous  change  will  be  effected  in 
the  returns. 

In  order,  however,  that  the  full  benefit  of  such  a  movement 
may  be  secured,  it  is  needful  that  there  should  be  some  central 
body  acting  concurrently  with  local  efforts,  especially  adapted, 
in  its  machinery  and  resources,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  We  shall  be  glad  therefore  to  find  such  an  organization 
springing  up,  and  look  to  ‘The  Dissenters^  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee,'  to  take  the  initiative.  On  some  accounts  we  should 
prefer  to  see  it  engrafted  on  the  British  Anti-State-Church 
Society,  but  if  there  arc  objections  to  this,  let  us,  by  all  means, 
have  a  separate  organization.  The  great  thing  is  to  have  the 
work  done ;  we  care  comparatively  little  about  the  form 
of  the  machinery  employed  to  effect  it.  Wise  and  honest  men 
may  determine  this  as  they  please,  and  our  best  services  are  at 
their  command.  Fifty  thousjind  pounds  is  a  small  sum  to  be 
contributed  bv  the  friends  of  religious  libertv  for  the  emanci- 
pation  of  the  church  of  Christ,  but  such  a  sum  wisely  expended 
on  the  registration,  would  determine,  w  e  verily  believe,  the  great 
controversv  of  our  land. 

We  must  hazard  another  suggestion,  and  we  commend  it  to 
the  special  attention  of  religious  voluntaries.  What  has  re¬ 
cently  occurred  at  Leeds,  Bradford,  Halifax,  Worcester,  Nor¬ 
wich,  the  Tow  er  Hamlets,  and  other  places,  goes  clearly  to  prove 
that  our  strength  is  with  the  people.  We  have  nothing  to 
expect  from  the  aristocracy.  Whig  and  Tory  it  is  with  the 
church,  and  it  would  be  marvellous  if  it  were  not  so.  To  the 
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upper  classes,  the  church  question  is  a  money  question.  They 
look  to  the  hierarchy  as  the  means  of  providing  for  the  younger 
members  of  their  families,  or  for  their  dependents,  and  regard 
it  in  consequence,  as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  their  rank. 
About  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-four  church 
livings  are  in  their  hands,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  ai-e 
disposed  of,  may  be  learnt  from  the  materials  which  constitute 
the  clerical  order.  Is  it  not  therefore  absurd  to  look  for  aid 
to  this  quarter  ?  The  aristocracy  has  a  large  money  interest  at 
stake,  which  is  quite  suflBcient,  without  charging  on  them  more 
than  ordinary  selfishness,  to  determine  their  procedure.  What 
sane  man  conversant  with  the  fact  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has 
twenty-seven  livings,  Earl  Fitzwilliam  thirty-one,  and  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  forty -eight,  would  expect  either  of  these  noble¬ 
men,  or  any  member  of  their  families,  to  advocate  a  separation 
of  the  church  from  the  State.  This  simple  fact,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  one  hundred  and  three  livings  which  are  in  the  gift  of 
the  Premier,  or  the  eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine  which  are  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  may  sutHce  to  account  for 
the  church  zeal  of  Lord  John  Russell  and  other  members  of 
the  Whig  party.  But  enough  of  this.  We  allude  to  such  facts 
only  to  show  the  folly  of  looking  for  aid  to  the  upper  classes. 
The  people  have  no  such  pecuniary  interest  in  the  existing  sys¬ 
tem.  On  the  contrary  they  are  compelled  to  pay  heavily,  and 
in  a  most  vexatious  mode,  for  its  maintenance.  With  them, 
therefore,  is  our  strength.  To  them  we  should  make  our  appeal. 
They  constitute  the  material  which  must  be  combined,  and  in 
the  perfect  combination  of  which  will  be  found  our  strength. 
In  order  to  this,  however,  we  must  obtain  their  confidence. 
They  must  see  that  we  sympathise  with  them,  that  we  are  not 
afraid  of  their  influence,  that  we  do  not  despise  and  shrink  from 
their  fellowship.  There  has  been  too  much  of  this,  and  a 
divorce  has  consequently  taken  place  between  the  middle  and 
lower  classes.  Let  us  shew  a  generous  appreciation  of  their  rights, 
and  they  will  speedily  place  at  our  command,  a  power  before 
which  no  aristocracy  or  clergy  on  earth  will  long  stand. 

‘  The  crowning  cause  of  our  unprecedented  success,*  says  a  member  of 
the  Tower  Hamlets  Election  Committee,  ‘  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  dissenters  followed  nature,  and  thus  adopted  a  sound  principle. 
Hitherto  their  alliances  had  been  with  the  aristocracy ;  on  this  occMion 
their  proceedings  were  exactly  the  reverse.  They  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  people,  and  so  carried  every  thing  before  them.  They,  in  the 
most  manly  manner,  cast  their  jealousies  to  the  winds,  and  based  their 
proceedings  on  equal  justice  to  all.  This  is  the  fundamental  principle 
on  which  the  election  was  conducted,  and  on  w’hich  it  was  decided* 
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And  this  is  the  ground  on  which  the  battle  of  civil  and  religious  freedom 
must  be  fought.** 

We  have  done.  Many  topics  crowd  upon  us ;  but,  for  the 
present,  we  must  desist.  We  confess  to  a  grave  and  fearful 
sense  of  responsibility.  It  has  been  in  no  light  mood  that  we 
have  written.  Our  emotions  are  stronger  than  our  words  ;  our 
conviction  of  duty— present,  urgent,  paramount  duty,  is  deeper 
and  more  abiding  than  any  passing  interest  could  induce. 
According  to  our  apprehension,  the  welfare  of  religion  is  at 
stake,  and  the  voice  of  God,  distinctly  uttered  in  his  word,  calls 
upon  us  to  do  battle  for  his  truth.  To  the  Nonconformists  of 
Great  Britain  he  assigns  the  completion  of  the  work  which  our 
fathers  commenced.  They  struck  down  the  powder  of  the  papacy, 
and  on  us  it  devolves  to  assert,  in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  the 
freedom  of  religious  faith  and  w’orship  from  human  control.  Let 
dissenters,  then,  be  worthy  of  their  calling.  Their  vocation  is  a 
noble  one,  and  if  faithful  to  its  obligations,  their  names  will  rank 
high  amongst  the  benefactors  of  their  race.  Let  the  inflexibility 
and  high-mindedness  of  the  old  puritan  spirit  be  revived,  with¬ 
out  its  harshness,  dogmatism,  and  intolerance. 
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Hussell :  a  Tale  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  II.  By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq. 

Three  Volumes.  London  :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 

The  title  of  these  volumes  is  attractive,  and  though  we  had  our  mis¬ 
givings,  we  yet  opened  them  with  considerable  expectations.  The  name 
of  Russell  is  historical,  and  few  Englishmen  are  insensible  to  its  charm. 
The  times  in  which  Lord  William  Russell  lived,  the  men  with  whom  he 
acted,  the  part  he  bore,  the  crimes  and  the  virtues,  the  madness  and  the 
heroism  of  his  age,  combined  with  his  beautiful  completeness  of  charac¬ 
ter,  and  tragical  end,  give  a  charm  to  his  story  which  fiction  vainly 
essays  to  equal.  There  is  scarcely  a  passage  in  our  history,  save  that  of 
*  The  Great  Rebellion,*  which  is  so  richly  fraught  w'ith  the  materials  of 
deep  and  thrilling  interest,  as  that  which  Mr.  James  has  embraced  in 
the  present  work.  We  had,  however,  our  misgivings,  and  these  were 
founded  on  two  considerations.  Mr,  James  is  too  continuous  a  writer 
to  do  justice  to  such  a  theme.  His  pen  is  perpetually  at  work.  His 
volumes  are  thrown  off  at  railway  speed,  as  though  his  life  or  daily  bread 
depended  on  their  being  produced  within  a  given  time.  Such  a  writer 
is  not  competent  to  such  a  theme.  He  may  catch  the  general  expression, 
may  correctly  delineate  the  outline  of  the  history,  but  the  inner  life,  the 
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minuter  and  more  distinctive  features  of  the  epoch,  will  be  invisible  in 
his  sketch.  Furthermore,  Mr.  James  does  not  thoroughly  sympathise 
with  the  patriots,  who,  amidst  the  cloudy  days  which  marked  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  ii.,  held  up  the  cause  of  English  liberty.  His 
former  works,  though  free  from  the  grosser  ebullitions  of  party  spleen, 
have  sufficiently  indicated  his  hostility  to  the  Roundheads,  of  whom  the 
best  men  of  Charles  the  Second’s  reign  were  but  the  adumbration.  As 
a  historical  novel,  therefore,  we  do  not  rank  the  present  work  very  high. 
Not  that  it  is  wholly  deficient  in  this  respect.  It  has  some  sterling 
qualities,  and  may  bear  a  favourable  comparison  with  most  of  its  class. 
Its  principal  charm,  and  this  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  is  derived 
from  the  minor  personages  which  figure  on  the  stage.  Some  of  these 
possess  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  are  sketched  with  a  felicity 
which  makes  us  the  more  regret  that  Mr.  James  will  not  do  justice  to 
himself.  Altogether,  *  Russell  ’  is  undoubtedly  the  most  attractive  novel 
which  has  for  some  time  past  proceeded  from  the  author’s  pen. 


Letters  on  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity,  By  Sir  John  Bickerton 
Williams,  Knt.,  L.L.D.  Second  Series.  London  ;  Jackson  and 
Walford. 

In  his  former  series.  Sir  John  Williams  attempted  an  explanation  of  the 
principles  of  the  Puritans  and  Nonconformists,  their  loyalty  and  learn- 
ing,  together  with  *  the  temper  and  misrepresentations  of  their  enemies  ;’ 
and  in  the  present  volume  he  follows  up  these  topics  by  an  ‘  endeavour 
more  exclusively,  though  not  without  observations,'  to  exhibit  the 
goodness  which  has  ever  been  allied  to  those  principles.  Tlie  volume 
is  divided  into  twenty  letters,  which  are  intentionally  desultory,  and 
throughout  which  the  intelligent  reader  will  find  much  interesting  in¬ 
formation  and  sound  sentiment.  The  work  is  indeed  too  desultory  for 
our  taste,  but  there  is  a  large  class  to  which  it  will  prove  highly  accept¬ 
able,  and  whose  benefit  it  will  materially  serve. 


The  Constitution  of  Apostolical  C'lurches  ;  or  Outlines  of  Congregational'^ 
ism,  with  Two  Addresses  suited  to  the  Times,  By  J.  Spencer  Pear¬ 
sall.  Second  Edition,  pp.  143.  London:  John  Snow. 

This  little  work  occupies  a  very  respectable  position  among  the 
many  publications  of  the  kind  continually  issuing  from  the  press 
In  thirteen  chapters  it  discusses  in  a  lucid  and  intelligent  manner 
the  principal  points  of  church  polity,  and  in  two  addresses,  one  to 
*  Professors  tempted  by  various  trials  to  abandon  their  denomina¬ 
tion  the  other  to  ‘Parents  and  others  on  their  duties  as  Noncon¬ 
formists  to  the  Rising  Generation,’ it  gives  wholesome  and  seasonable 
advice.  On  some  subjects  we  should  hesitate  to  express  agreement 
\  ith  the  author,  but  as  a  whole,  we  wish  for  his  little  work  a  wide 
circulation. 
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jyucis  for  ik/e  Million.  Nos.  I.  to  XV  11.  British  Aoti-State  Church 
Association.  London  :  W  arwick  Square. 

These  tracts  are  the  first  and  second  issue  ot‘  a  series  of  short  tracts 
desij^ned  for  extensiYe  circulation.  Possessing  various  characteristics 
and  merits,  they  are  all  more  or  less  adapted  to  impart  wholesome 
truth,  and  more  or  less  deserving  of  being  widely  spread  abroad. 
We  draw  attention  to  them  for  two  objects.  In  the  hrst  place,  we 
suggest  to  those  in  the  habit  of  composition,  that  they  may  do  great 
service  by  writing  tracts  for  this  series.  There  are  many  who  have 
not  time  or  taste  for  larger  works,  who  could  with  zest  and  spirit  fill 
two  or  four  pages.  A  medium  is  here  provided  for  the  communica¬ 
tion  to  a  great  variety  of  minds,  of  pithy  and  condensed  thoughts  on 
favourite  and  familiar  themes.  We  would  also  suggest  to  a  still 
larger  class  the  desirableness  of  scattering  these  sketches  of  truths 
and  facts  in  all  directions.  The  design  of  their  publication  is  obvi¬ 
ously  not  that  they  may  be  bought  by  those  who  want  them  for 
thern&elves,  so  much  as  that  they  may  be  plentifully  circulated  by 
those  who  have  the  opportunity.  They  are  meant  not  to  be  used  as 
corn,  but  to  be  disseminated  as  seed.  And  who  is  there  that  can  do 
nothing  in  this  matter  ? 


Life  at  ike  Water  Cure,  or,  a  Month  at  Malvern.  A  Diary.  By  Richard 
J.  Lane,  A.B  A.  With  numerous  illustrations,  to  which  is 
added  The  Sequel,  pp.  386.  London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

*  A  PCLL,  true,  and  particular  account*  of  very  unusual  experiences, 
accompanied  with  much  amusing  chit-chat.  The  book  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  invalid,  and  will  prove  interesting  to  the  general 
reader. 
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CooksUnd  in  North-Eastern  Australia,  the  future  Cotton-Field  of  Great 
Britain,  its  characteristics  and  capabilities  for  European  Colonization.  With 
a  Disouisition  on  the  Origin,  Manners,  and  Customs,  of  the  Aborigines. 
By  Jof  in  Dunmore  Lang,  D.D. 

Philipsland;  or,  the  Country  hitherto  designated  Port  Philip.  Its  pre¬ 
sent  condition  and  prospects  as  a  highly  eligible  field  for  Emigration.  By 
John  Dunmore  Lang,  D.D. 

The  Histopr  of  the  Revival  and  Process  of  Independency  in  England 
since  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  with  an  Introduction,  containing  an 
Account  of  the  Develo|)ement  of  the  Principles  of  Independency  in  the 
Age  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and  of  the  gradual  departure  of  the  Chuich 
into  Anti-Christian  Error  until  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  By  Joseph 
Fletcher.  Vol.  II. 

The  Crisis  of  Popular  Education,  its  historical,  internal,  statistical, 
financial,  and  political  relations.  Including  a  Consideration  of  the  Mi¬ 
nutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  and  of  the  Educational 
Controversy  in  General.  By  John  Hoppus,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 


